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PEEFACE. 


THESE  Sermons,  or  Essays,  expanded  for  the  most 
part  from  mere  preaching  notes  of  a  simpler  kind,  pre 
serve  their  doctrine,  but  hardly  their  form,  having 
undergone  a  change,  the  nature  of  which  is  expressed 
by  their  compound  name. 

If  the  term  "Kitual"  seems  introduced  with  dis 
paragement,  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  have  not, 
except  in  Sermon  XV,  had  existing  controversies  on 
that  subject  before  my  mind. 

A  passage  in  vol.  iv.  of  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  His 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  that  distinguished 
writer  gives  a  highly  coloured  view  of  the  effects  of  a 
decision  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  has  been  discussed  in  the  Bishop  of 
London's  recent  charge,  kindly,  and  if  not  with  the 
distinctness  I  might  wish,  with  far  higher  authority 
than  I  could  pretend.  I  might  have  wished  it  brought 
out,  that  the  alleged  charge  as  to  the  Atonement 
would  not  bear  so  much  as  submission  to  the  tribunal ; 
that  the  denial  of  "  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer"  is 
held  by  the  promoters  of  the  suit,  and  by  their  spir 
itual  kindred,  far  more  emphatically  than  by  the  clergy- 
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man  against  whom  they  turned  it  into  a  crime  ;* 
while  the  scriptural  explanations  which  even  more  than 
Inspiration  formed  the  subject  of  the  suit,  are,  if  their 
truth  is  doubted,  yet  to  this  day  as  little  refuted  as  if 
their  suppression  without  refutation  were  the  thing 
chiefly  desired.  Since  the  two  Primates,  whom  M. 
d'Aubigne  esteems,  though  he  desires  the  eminence  of 
their  office  abolished,  concurred  in  two-thirds  of  the 
judgment,  he  should  either  infer  that  it  was  not 
very  wicked,  or  proceed  to  urge  what  he  thinks 
so  desirable,  "  a  public  act,  which  would  bring  back 
"  that  Church,"  (i.e.  the  Anglican,  by  a  clean  sweep  of 
Prelacy,)  ' '  to  her  holy  origin,  and  would  be  a  source 
"  of  great  prosperity  to  her." — Book  vi.  chap.  xvi. 

We  may  leave  our  Genevan  critic  his  estimate  of 
Episcopacy,  and  take  time  to  consider  his  proposal  for 

*  "  Deus  non  facit  salvos  fete  peccatores,"  are  the  famous  words  of 
Luther.  "  Deus  non  facit  salvosjictt  justos,"  might  be  a  retorted  sum 
mary  of  Dr.  Newman's  Lectures  on  Justification.  Figment  is  the  word 
with  Bp.  Bull,  and  with  some  of  the  Oxford  school ;  Jictwn,  with 
Whately  and  F.  Robertson.  That  a  grave  tribunal  went  out  of  its  way 
to  call  one  of  the  common  .places  of  Divines  on -all  sides  '  unbecoming/ 
is  difficult  to  explain  in  any  complimentary  manner. 

It  was  the  solitary  redeeming  feature  of  Dr.  Pusey's  aggrieved  agita 
tion,  in  parallel  with  Archbishop  Manning,  that  he  abstained  from 
being  exceedingly  shocked  at  the  acquittal  upon  this  head.  It  would 
have  been  a  refinement  of  generosity,  more  to  be  desired  than  expected 
from  him,  to  have  come  forward  and  said,  "Dr.  Williams  has  but 
"  expressed  lightly,  in  an  obiter  dictum,  in  a  Review,  a  mild  form  of 
"  what  all  our  old  moralizing  Divines  held,  and  what  I  and  all  my 
"  friends,  including  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  hold  with  far  greater 
"  intensity ,"— if  not,  he  might  have  added,  with  Novatian  rigour. 
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giving  the  Church  a  separate  Parliament  from  the 
Nation ;  but  we  must  wish  that  the  historian  of  a  great 
epoch  had  not  neglected  the  accession  of  documentary 
evidence,  which  has  thrown  light  in  recent  years  upon 
his  subject ;  we  might  have  spared  his  opinion  upon 
a  contemporary  trial,  until  he  had  acquainted  himself 
with  the  issue  joined,  the  pleas  submitted,  the  judg 
ment  given,  and  the  parts  taken  in  it  by  members  of 
the  tribunal  whom  he  selects  for  exception.  Could  he 
even  explain,  in  what  respect  my  views  of  the 
Atonement,  and  of  Prophecy,  differ  from  those  ex 
pounded  by  one  of  the  two  Primates  as  Bampton 
Lecturer,  and  implied  by  the  other  in  his  latest  charge 
at  York,  in  1861  ?  I  am  persuaded,  that  had  he  only 
so  much  as  a  glimmering  conception  of  my  views  of 
Hebrew  Prophecy,  and  of  the  solid  grounds  on  which 
they  proceed,  he  would  not  attempt  to  place  them  in 
a  different  category  from  those  of  his  master  Calvin. 

That  which  stands  in  need  of  an  explanation,  which 
it  has  not  yet  received,  is  not  the  failure  of  a  prose 
cution  which  could  only  create  confusion,  but  the 
moral  possibility  of  its  being  instituted.  Evidently, 
nothing  in  volition,  doctrinal  statement,  or  logical 
tendency,  rendered  whatever  theological  difficulties 
perplex  our  age,  less  for  the  plaintiff,  or  greater  for 
the  defendant.  Neither  rationalistic  hypothesis,  nor 
preliminary  negation  (e.g.  in  respect  of  miracle  or 
prophecy,)  could  be  ascribed  more  truly  to  one  than 
to  the  other;  nor  would  it  bear  being  said  face  to 
face,  that  the  defendant  excluded  blood^  except  in  the 
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same  qualified  or  antithetical  sense  as  that  in  which 
the  Prosecutor  t  excludes  all  Divine  graces  from  the 
Atonement ;  while  on  the  Sacraments,  a  theory  which 
would  turn  Grace  and  Faith  into  Materiality  and  Con 
tact,  seemed  directed  with  lamentable  impunity  against 
our  Catechism  and  Articles.  Persons  who  now  bid  us  be 
alarmed  at  ritualistic  display,  saw  with  indifference,  or 
approval,  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  essential  principles 
which  alone  render  ritualism  dangerous,  and  if  carried 
out  with  consistency,  idolatrous. 

The  process  succeeded,  amidst  complications  of  per 
sonal  circumstance,  so  far  as  to  transfer  discussion 
from  its  proper  ground,  whether  historical  or  theolo 
gical  (where  alone  it  could  be  of  any  value),  and  to 
make  one,  who  lived  much  out  of  the  world,  appear 
responsible  for  the  strong  opposites*  of  nearly  all  his 
most  cherished  convictions  or  habits  of  thought  and 
action.  It  failed  in  assailing  the  principle,  that  the 
standards  which  guide  our  religious  teaching,  pro 
tect  our  literary  or  scientific  researches,  and  leave  the 
duty  of  communicating  them  subject  only  to  its  natural 
tests. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  that  limited  amount  of  success  possi 
ble  ;  nor  is  there  any  use  in  recurring  to  an  outrage, 
unless  misrepresentation  render  recurrence  necessary. 
Therefore  I  will  not  repeat  what  was  said  by  me  at  the 

*  The  negative  sections,  represented  in  more  than  one  weekly  journal 
of  signal  ability,  had,  and  appear  to  have,  their  own  reasons  for  wishing 
my  case  not  to  be  understood. 
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time  in  my  Sermon  on  Persecution  for  the  Word ;  al 
though  the  statements  in  that  Discourse  were  well 
weighed,  (notwithstanding  the  distortion  of  them  by 
one  from  whom  better  might  have  been  hoped,)  nor  has 
there  been  the  slightest  attempt  to  refute  or  disprove 
them ;  so  that  my  view  of  the  case,  with  a  few  grains 
of  allowance  for  expressions  savouring  of  the  hour, 
remains  unchanged. 

Before  all  things,  good  faith. 


BROADCHALKE 


SERMON-ESSAYS. 


I. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  NATUKE. 

"  Contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice. 
Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the  LORD'S  controversy,  and  ye  strong 
foundations  of  the  earth." — MICAH  vi.  1,  2. 

IN  a  book  whose  tender  and  chastened  pathos  renders 
it  the  worthy  companion  of  our  Prayer  Book  in  many 
lands,  hardly  any  reader  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
hymn  for  the  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity  : — 

"  Where  is  thy  f avour'd  haunt,  Eternal  Voice, 

The  region  of  thy  choice, 
Where  undisturbed  by  Sin  and  Earth,  the  Soul 

Owns  thine  entire  control  ? 
'Tis  on  the  mountain  summit,  dark  and  high, 

Where  storms  are  hurrying  by, 
'Tis  mid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  Earth, 

Where  torrents  have  their  birth." 

The  sentiment  here  implied  has  the  great  advantage 
over  some  others  in  the  same  volume,  that  the  more 
we  reflect  upon  it  the  truer  it  seems,  while  there  are 
others  which  will  not  bear  reflexion.  When  we  read, 
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for  instance,  in  one  of  the  autumnal  hymns,  that  the 
winds  and  storms  suspend  their  wintry  rage  until 
flowers  and  leaves  have  time  to  die  gently,  the  utter 
contrast  of  such  a  fancy  with  the  unrelenting  course  of 
Nature  destroying  recklessly  what  she  has  brought  la 
vishly  to  life,  makes  the  idea  seem  a  dream  for  a  moment, 
or  turns  it  into  a  sense  of  disappointed  sadness.  All 
things  untrue  are  idle,  when  we  make  them  food  for  the 
mind.  Whereas  it  is  true,  and  it  feeds  the  mind  whole 
somely  to  reflect,  that  the  great  scenes  of  Nature  are 
destined,  not  only  to  be  storehouses  of  benignant  influ 
ences,  but  to  stir  with  awe  the  heart  of  Man.  Not  only 
in  this  Alpine  region,*  the  land  of  snowy  peak  and 
glacier,  but  in  our  own  island  home,  where  granite 
cliffs  ward  off  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
dwellers  in  peaceful  villages  see  a  beauty  grander  than 
their  own  in  the  mountains  of  the  West  and  the  North, 
and  where  rivers  have  their  birth  in  the  rocky  cradle 
of  the  cliffs,  or  trickle  from  the  grassy  summit,  many 
scenes  present  themselves  in  which  our  minds  are  so 
lemnized  ;  trifles  dwindle  into  their  proper  littleness  ; 
the  passions  are  calmed,  amid  signs  of  the  majesty  of 
Him,  by  whose  strength  the  mountains  stand  fast,  whose 
name  alone  is  Eternal. 

The  same  thought  as  stirred  our  Poet  of  the  Chris 
tian  Year  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  Prophet  in  the 
words  of  our  text.  It  is  not  dull  earth  and  stone  that 
he  calls  upon.  Not  the  mountains  themselves  he  ad 
dresses,  but  the  feelings  which  they  awaken  in  man's 
*  Preached  at  Meyringen,  in  Switzerland. 
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heart.  Their  silence  becomes  vocal,  because  our  minds 
bring  to  them  that  reflecting  power,  which  harmonizing 
our  better  instincts  with  the  profoundest  conclusions 
of  Science  requires  a  law  for  every  process  and  a  law 
giver  for  every  law,  and  traces  in  the  boundlessness  of 
Nature  an  Infinite  upholder.  Well  might  the  mind  of 
Israel,  too  often  forgetful  of  her  God,  be  sobered  amidst 
the  wonders  of  His  creation  to  look  back  upon  the  in 
terpreters  of  His  will,  and  remember  the  commonwealth 
designed  by  Moses,  the  national  sanctity  organized  by 
Aaron,  the  outburst  of  grateful  song  from  Miriam,  and 
the  gleams  of  a  purer  righteousness  than  blood-stained 
ritual  could  give,  which  the  Prophet  of  Midian  in  old 
time  had  the  eye  to  perceive,  though  not  the  heart  to 
follow  aright.  ' '  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  ? 
Not  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  or  (more  hateful)  of  infants; 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God."  This  was  the  lesson  of  Nature  inter 
preted  by  Conscience,  the  instinctive  witness  of  Nature's 
God.  Not  without  reason  Moses  fed  his  flock  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  before  he  conceived  the  great  idea 
of  breaking  Pharaoh's  yoke ;  and  Elijah,  the  restorer 
of  a  power  which  should  restrain  the  violence  of  kings, 
found  strength  for  his  passionate  task  in  the  solitude  of 
Horeb,  the  mount  of  God. 

Unlike  as  the  New  Testament  is  in  many  respects  to 
the  Old,  and  specially  deeper  in  all  its  views  of  a 
spiritual  immortality,  it  does  not  disdain  to  share  with 
the  Old  this  habit  of  drawing  from  Nature  a  strength 
to  devotion,  and  aiding  its  sense  of  communion  with 
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God.  Doubtless,  it  would  argue  an  inadequate  sense 
of  the  great  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  and  an 
ignorance  of  her  deeper  experiences,  as  well  as  an  un 
worthy  conception  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  if  any  one  should  maintain  seriously,  that  his 
views  of  God,  or  his  consciousness  of  a  sacred  mission 
underwent  any  important  alteration,  as  He  happened 
to  pass  from  one  part  of  Galilee  to  another.  That 
mind  which  dwelt  in  Him  was  not  so  dependent  upon 
earthly  scene.  The  temptation  which  followed  the 
rite  by  which  He  girded  himself  to  His  task,  had 
deeper  and  more  permanent  causes  than  a  sky  over 
cast,  or  a  sojourn  in  a  wild  country.  Yet  we  do  see 
in  Christ's  teaching,  and  in  Christ's  life,  signs  of  the 
feeling  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  our  text.  Con 
sider,  He  says,  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  not  as  though  the 
flowers  washed  by  every  shower  and  scorched  by  an 
early  sun  were  to  be  in  all  things  our  model,  but  by  a 
glance  on  their  calm  beauty  He  would  have  us  in  our 
anxiety  gather  calmness,  and  take  thought  of  their 
Sustainer,  and  our  own.  If  the  birds  of  the  air  toil 
not,  we,  who  are  born  to  toil  may  hope  that  a  blessing, 
large  enough  to  comprehend  their  untrained  lives,  will 
not  fail  our  duty  in  its  larger  need.  So  when  Christ 
would  pray  to  the  Spirit  that  heareth  in  secret,  He  goes 
forth  to  pray  upon  the  mountain.  When  He  would 
muse,  He  muses  by  the  sea  shore,  and  amid  the  storms 
of  the  lake  He  calms  his  disciples'  minds,  saying  to 
them,  as  his  words  ever  say  to  us  :  Fear  not,  God  is 
with  us.  When  the  time  for  his  great  sorrow  is  come, 
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He  goes  with  a  few  only  into  a  garden,  and  commences 
in  Gethsemane  the  sacrifice  of  his  will,  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  Again,  when  the  worst  is  over,  and  faith 
would  win  assurance  that  the  grave  cannot  hold  Him,  it 
is  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee  that  his  disciples  receive 
that  impression  of  his  triumphant  presence,  which  is 
recorded  in  our  first  Gospel  ;  and  the  lonely  shore  on 
the  Galilean  lake  was,  according  to  our  fourth  Gospel, 
the  scene  of  the  last  vision,  (with  how  changed  or 
glorified  a  body,  we  can  hardly  tell,  but)  from  which 
his  disciples  carried  away  the  consciousness,  that 
henceforth  they  must  seek  another  Comforter,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  abides  with  mankind  for  ever. 

All  these  things  may  persuade  us,  that  Christ's 
humanity  felt,  as  we  feel,  and  whatever  communicated 
Divinity  dwelt  in  Him  was  of  the  Father,  the  Maker 
of  all  things.  So  Grace  is  not  at  variance  with  Nature, 
nor  the  Redeemer  with  the  Creator  of  the  World. 
The  more  we  reflect  the  more  it  will  strike  us  as  a 
thing  to  be  expected,  that  the  Teacher  of  a  religion 
inspired  by  God  should  teach  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  better  lessons  of  Nature,  which  is  but  the  visible 
side  of  Providence.  And  yet  this  expectation  might 
mislead  us,  if  it  were  true,  as  so  many  loudly  maintain, 
that  the  physical  frame  of  the  world  is  altered  from 
the  intention  of  its  Creator.  There  are  many  who 
imagine  the  world  in  a  state  of  ruin,  as  having  been 
affected  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  who  dwelt  upon  it, 
and  they  point  to  broken  crags,  and  overflowing 
streams,  or  to  the  traces  of  earthquake  and  volcano, 
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as  the  work  of  forces  rebellious,  like  the  old  giants  of 
fable  against  the  God  of  order,  or  as  signs  of  a  curse 
which  has  passed  upon  Creation  through  the  guilt  of 
Man.  Thanks  be  to  God,  there  are  no  clear  assertions 
of  such  a  doctrine  as  this  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New.  Though  one  sacred  writer  may  put  darkness  as 
a  natural  metaphor  for  sin,  and  another  may  speak  (in 
such  partial  impulse  as  men  often  allow  themselves)  of 
the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  as  if  some  demon 
guided  the  storm,  we  are  not  less  solemnly  told,  that 
God  made  light,  and  God  created  darkness,  and  storm 
and  flaming  fire  are  angels  of  his  will.  The  only 
decided  approach  to  the  strange  delusion  of  a  Creation 
altered  for  the  worse,  is  the  famous  text,  "  Cursed  be 
the  ground  for  thy  sake.33  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  change  is  there  meant  in  the  earth,  and  not  rather 
in  Man.  We  are  sure  that  the  beginning  of  Genesis 
is  a  Parable,  but  are  not  so  sure  what  the  Parable 
means.  If  Man  rise  by  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  out  of  the  unconscious  instinctiveness  in  which 
childhood  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  its  nakedness,  into 
more  reflective  effort  and  distinction  of  things  to  be 
aimed  at  from  things  to  be  mastered,  or  if  Man  falls, 
as  men  are  ever  falling,  by  limitation  of  circumstance 
and  capacities  of  error,  into  an  imperfect  fulfilment  of 
that  bright  idea  which  God  set  before  his  creative 
glance  and  called  it  very  good,  in  either  case  labour 
becomes  the  portion  of  Man,  and  if  he  is  diseased  by 
selfishness  he  may  call  it  a  curse.  If  we  strain  this 
ancient  Parable,  whether  the  Hebrews  drew  it  from 
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the  wisdom  of  Iran  or  of  Egypt,  so  as  to  make  labour 
not  enter  into  the  predestination  of  God,  we  should 
have  a  better  lesson  to  learn  from  the  Italian  poet, 
who  saw  in  the  hardness  of  cultivation  the  FATHER'S 
own  will,  bringing  virtue  out  of  effort,  as  fire  out  of 
flint.  We  should  then  introduce  into  our  faith  an 
illusion  not  only  at  variance  with  moral  experience, 
but  contradicted  by  the  infallible  records  stored  in  the 
chambers  of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more  certain  in 
science,  than  that  Life  and  Death  ran  their  destined 
course  through  destruction  and  revival  for  ages  before 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  planted,  (if  indeed  the  trees 
of  that  garden  were  ever,  save  in  ideal  vision,  planted 
upon  earthly  soil,)  and  the  system  of  Creation  (apart 
from  the  calamities  with  which  we  punish  our  own  sin) 
has  been  faithful  to  the  design  of  the  Mind  which  is 
without  variableness  or  shadow  of  changing. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  noxious  beasts  and  insects 
— tigers  ravening  after  their  prey,  serpents  lurking  to 
sting,  wasps  which  live  on  the  industry  of  the  bee, 
like  robber-knights  of  the  dark  ages,  or  vermin  which 
the  monks  of  the  East  think  it  piety  to  spare  ?  Were 
these  things  designed  by  God  ?  I  answer,  they  cer 
tainly  were  not  created  by  Man,  who  has  neither  power 
nor  will  for  such  a  task.  Surely  it  is  easier  to  believe 
them  all  stray  pensioners  upon  the  abundance  of  an 
Almighty  hand,  which  is  lavish  in  bounty,  because  its 
resources  are  infinite,  than  to  credit  a  vain  theory  of 
their  constitution  changing  because  Man  had  done 
wrong.  When  our  own  ways  are  perfect,  we  may  charge 
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our  Maker  with  the  folly  of  the  flies  in  the  summer  air. 
Yet  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  Divine  may  learn 
from  the  Poet,  who  traces  an  ever  widening  design  in 
the  tendencies  of  evil  to  lessen ;  for  mostly  the  nobler 
races  endure,  or  if  they  seem  vanquished,  their  litera 
ture  passes  into  the  mind,  or  their  veracity  and  justice 
into  the  manners,  of  the  ruder  conquerors ;  for  tho 
most  part  wild  men  decay,  when  they  cannot  bear 
taming ;  and  in  well-organised  society  bad  men  have 
their  powers  for  evil  daily  limited  ;  so  faith  finds  many 
arguments,  which  reason  more  timidly  accepts,  for 
looking  forward  to  that  better  day,  the  kingdom  which 
is  yet  to  come,  when  evil  shall  be  reduced  to  a  vanish 
ing  capacity,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  rules,  and  the 
Divine  Will  is  done  on  earth,  as  conceived  in  Heaven. 
What  then,  though  we  concede,  that  the  framework 
of  the  world  is  not  organised  on  a  system  of  everything 
enjoying  what  for  itself  is  best,  may  not  the  inherent 
shortcoming  be  the  effect  of  proportion  in  the  Divine 
rniiid,  arranging  many  parts  of  a  vast  whole  ?  Then 
our  part  in  the  mingled  system  is  to  be  fellow-  workers 
in  fulfilling  the  Divine  idea :  and  we  understand  why 
our  Lord  says  so  much  of  striving)  as  if  human  effort 
entered  into  the  Divine  plan.  So  this  dumb  Nature 
becomes  oracular  to  faith  with  signs  of  a  system,  as  it 
is  on  the  supposition  of  a  system  that  she  is  most  intel 
ligibly  interpreted  by  Science ;  and  her  imperfect  har 
monies  correspond  with  that  later  world  of  humanity 
for  which  she  is  prepared  as  a  birthplace.  So  we  may 
apply  to  both  worlds,  what  Christ  prayed  of  the  later, 
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that  we  should  not  be  taken  out  it,  but  preserved  from 
the  evil  in  it ;  we  may  understand  of  both,  why  it 
seemed  to  St.  Paul  an  absurd  conclusion,  for  Christians 
to  "  go  out  of  the  world/'  We  may  note,  in  reference  to 
both,  in  what  sense  the  Apostle  meant,  that ' '  the  natural 
man"  cannot  understand  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Mere 
nature  without  humanity  is  not  a  full  index  of  the  mind 
of -the  Maker  of  all.  It  is  not  only  the  "  God  of  silence 
"  and  of  motion,  of  the  mountain,  rock,  and  river," 
but  the  God  of  men  and  of  women,  of  commonwealths 
and  of  churches,  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  of 
Scriptures  and  Liturgies,  the  God  of  the  heart  and 
understanding  in  all  their  manifestations,  that  we  fall 
down  and  worship  as  the  Lord  our  Maker.  Nothing 
can  be  truer  than  that  the  mere  "  animal  man " 
cannot  ever  discern  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  As 
it  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  so  it  is  now.  The 
animal  men,  whether  absorbed  in  providing  for  their 
bodily  wants,  or  whether  they  have  accumulated 
wealth  too  rapidly  to  be  educated  in  proportion,  are 
apt  to  think  eating  and  drinking,  fine  clothes  and  fur 
niture,  the  prizes  of  life.  It  avails  little  talking  to 
them  of  religion  ;  it  avails  no  more  talking  of  poetry, 
and  art,  or  speculative  science,  and  the  nobler  things 
of  the  soul.  How  can  such  men  discern  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  ?  They  understand  Tennyson  as  little  as 
they  understand  St.  Paul. 

Have  not  some  of  us  need  to  ask  of  God,  that  he 
would  open  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  ?  Especially 
those  who  have  learnt  larger  sympathies  from  that 
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acquaintance  with  ancient  literature,  which  the  practice 
of  our  ancestors,  often  wiser  than  their  theories,  or 
dained  for  our  education,  must  wonder  how  much  less 
a  Divine  design  in  the  construction  of  the  world  is 
traced  by  lay  and  ecclesiastical  guides  of  our  own  time, 
than  by  the  loftier  spirits  of  heathen  ages.  What 
should  Nature  with  all  her  capacities,  and  History  with 
all  her  achievements  teach  us,  if  it  be  not  to  share 
something  of  that  great  aspiration,  wherewith  all  crea 
tion  groaneth  and  travaileth  together ;  so  that  we  too 
may  be  on  the  side  of  God,  teaching  the  Spirit  to  rule 
the  flesh,  and  aiding  the  rational  against  the  animal, 
the  pure  against  the  sensual,  the  upright  against  the 
corrupt,  the  true  against  the  false,  the  humane  against 
the  bestial,  the  divine  against  the  godless  ;  and  thus  as 
we  reduce  all  things  wandering  and  rebellious  into  their 
rightful  subordination,  we  play  our  part  in  the  great 
army  of  witnesses,  and  come  as  Nature  comes,  come  as 
Christ  came,  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father. 

When  Man  rises  above  what  Divines  call  the  corrupt 
in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  above  those  parts  of  Nature 
which  do  not  suit  our  higher  destiny  and  the  better 
purpose  from  which  we  fall,  he  may  be  said  to  rise 
even  above  Nature.  The  soul  which  has  learnt  its 
powers  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  ruled 
less  by  circumstances  which  were  once  its  mould,  but 
which  become  its  instrument.  Food  and  clothing  w  it 
must  have,  but  it  will  not  believe  that  Man  lives  by 
bread  alone.  It  may  learn  something  from  that  dis 
cipline  of  the  body,  with  which  Oriental  religions  are 
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so  rife,  which  we  have  rightly  rejected  as  a  yoke,  but 
by  which  our  too  little  bridled  appetites  might  profit, 
as  a  form  of  temperance.  I  cannot  think,  as  regards 
the  duties  of  godliness,  righteousness,  soberness,  there 
will  ever  be  a  new  way  to  life  eternal. 

How  then  does  the  lesson  of  this  Sermon  differ  from 
the  more  common  tone  ?  It  leaves  less  of  a  gulf  be 
tween  God  and  Nature,  and  less  between  the  Father 
of  our  spirits  and  Mankind.  It  makes  Redemption  in 
harmony  with  Providence,  and  not  a  break  in  its  plan. 
It  suggests  to  you  the  precise  opposite  of  what  some 
have  deemed  the  lesson  of  our  age,  as  if  the  laws  of 
God  were  lost  to  us  in  bewildering  infinity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  proceeds  upon  the  idea,  that  order  would 
not  be  traced  by  mind,  if  mind  had  not  designed  order. 
It  sees  the  light  of  God's  presence  everywhere ;  his 
law  in  wandering  comet,  as  in  Polar  star. 

Nor  let  us  refuse  even  so  to  trace  His  wisdom  in 
our  perplexity,  as  in  our  ease ;  His  love  in  our  sorrow, 
as  in  our  joy.  These  things  do  not  happen  to  us 
without  reason,  though  they  may  be  hard  to  under 
stand  as  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the  sufferings  of 
innocent  babes.  That  great  faith  in  the  forecasting 
wisdom  of  a  God  of  goodness  and  of  majesty,  which 
the  better  minds  everywhere  have  learnt  through 
nature  from  One  above  nature,  will  not  be  at  variance 
with,  but  embrace  and  include  our  faith  in  his  dear 
Son,  the  Mediator  between  the  Unseen  and  the  Seen. 

May  we  not  then  ask  of  Nature,  without  resting  in 
her,  truer  aids  to  our  faith,  than  from  many  a  sophistry 
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of  tlie  schools  ?  Have  the  Mountains  no  voice  to  us  ? 
Does  the  Sea  utter  no  song  ?  Is  there  no  testimony 
to  the  Almighty  from  this  fair  land,  in  which  our  lot 
is  cast  ?  Yes,  if  we  are  wise ;  if  we  have  faith  to  hear ; 
if  we  do  not  close  our  senses  against  the  mysterious 
dropping,  as  of  dew,  of  grace  from  Heaven.  To  us  the 
Morning  brings  its  calm  hour,  as  in  Eden.  To  us  the 
Mountains  raise  their  broken  outline,  and  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  Earth  go  down,  witnesses  of  Him 
whose  counsel  stands  fast.  Nor  are  the  impulses 
awakened  by  these  things  disapproved  by  reason, 
though  they  reach  beyond  it. 

There  is  a  word  more  to  say  as  to  God's  con 
troversy  with  His  people.  Pity,  that  solemn  scenes 
and  quiet  hours  should  have  prayers  and  reflexions 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  controversy.  The  more 
we  have  wandered  from  our  true  home,  the  more  our 
return  must  have  chiding.  We  chide  ourselves,  or 
the  voice  of  God  chiding  us  takes,  as  always,  the 
form  of  an  echo  from  our  experiences.  If  we  would 
stay  at  home  with  our  God,  we  should  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Then  we  should  have 
no  painful  return,  no  chiding,  or  controversy  between 
God  and  His  people. 

But  if  we  have  reason  for  such  controversy,  better 
have  it  now.  Ask  God  to  plead  His  own  cause. 
Plead  it  for  Him  in  our  own  consciences ;  whose 
voice  should  be  better  than  any  preacher's.  Ask, 
what  more  could  God  have  done  for  us  ?  He  gives 
us  prayers,  books,  quietude,  means  of  soberness, 
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warnings,  encouragements ;  casting  our  lot  in  a  gene 
ration,  when,  if  many  a  bulwark  of  fiction  and  legend 
has  broken  down,  the  foundation  of  our  faith  in  the 
Author  of  our  being  and  our  Judge  is  becoming  clearer 
than  ever.  He  is  ever  calling,  as  He  called  to  men  of 
old,  and  using  imperfect  instruments  now,  as  He  used 
the  Hebrew  Prophets  of  old.  Let  this  be  the  use  of 
Sunday,  with  its  quiet  hours ;  this  the  use  of  moun 
tains  and  valleys  and  walks  :  Let  them  plead  the  Lord's 
controversy.  So  we  shall  have  revealed  to  us  the  force 
of  the  text,  "  Contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and 
"  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear,  0  mountains, 
ff  the  Lord's  controversy."  For  so  long  as  wicked 
thoughts  are  in  men's  minds,  bad  habits  in  their  lives, 
with  carelessness  as  to  all  higher  vocation,  so  long 
must  the  Lord  Almighty  have  a  controversy  with  His 
people.  Instead  of  setting  our  will  against  His  Will, 
or  closing  our  eyes  to  His  discipline,  how  much  better 
to  be  at  peace. 


II. 

THE    MOSAIC      LAW. 
"  God  spake  all  these  words." — EXOD.  xx.  1  ;  DEUT.  v.  22. 

MANY  persons  think  that  the  only  reason  for  law  is 
that  the  Parliament  or  persons  making  it  choose  it  to 
be  so.  They  forget,  that  the  spiritual  foundations  of 
law  are  justice  and  right.  Perhaps  they  think  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  right,  or  that  the  only  measure  for 
determining  it  is  the  convenience  of  numbers  or  of 
power.  Mankind,  they  say,  have  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  to  discover  what  conduct  is  most  con 
venient  for  society,  and  determine  to  call  that  right. 
Persons  who  think  like  this  do  not  often  think  much 
of  the  soul ;  they  think  more  of  the  body  and  of  what 
they  see  and  feel;  they  cannot  always  give  much 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  except  that  they 
feel  the  world  to  be  about  them ;  but  how  it  is  pre 
served,  or  whether  it  has  a  preserver,  they  cannot 
always  tell.  Sometimes,  again,  we  find  such  persons 
doubting,  with  good  reason,  whether  the  inner  nature 
of  things  corresponds  with  their  own  sensations ;  and 
since  they  mistrust  every  thing  beyond  their  sensa 
tions,  they  are  altogether  in  the  dark,  as  regards  the 
spiritual  world. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  better  part  of  mankind,  in 
all  history,  have  found  no  rest  for  their  souls,  but  in 
the  faith  that  we  have  a  Father  of  our  spirits,  in  whose 
image  we  are  made,  or  whose  likeness  we  should 
endeavour  to  restore  in  ourselves.  They  find  in  God 
the  true  Maker  and  eternal  Upholder ;  for  they  can 
rest  in  nothing  short  of  a  righteous  Mind,  as  the 
Causer  of  all  causes ;  so  in  God's  will  they  find  the 
fountain  of  justice,  and  by  His  wisdom  they  think 
right  guided,  and  only  these  spiritual  principles 
can  be  fashioned  by  human  lips,  or  sanctioned  by 
human  power,  so  as  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable 
law. 

Certainly  the  Bible  is  full  of  this"  better  faith  ;  it  is 
written  by  men  who  felt  it,  against  men  who  disowned 
it.  So,  when  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  would  give 
account  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  his 
people,  he  said  that  God  shewed  His  ways  unto  Moses, 
His  works  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  So  in  my  text  we 
read,  God  spake  these  words.  Elsewhere  it  is  written, 
that  God  shewed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount  the  pattern 
of  things  to  be  (Heb.  viii.  5).  So,  I  think,  God 
shews  ever  to  men  who  worthily  conceive  of  the 
Deity  the  spiritual  patterns  of  laws  by  which  they 
should  govern  their  own  lives,  and  in  their  measure 
teach  their  nation.  He  still  shews  us  justice  and 
mercy,  truth  and  purity.  He  puts  into  our  hearts 
good  desires,  and  enables  us  to  bring  them  to  good 
effect.  What  He  does  on  a  large  scale  for  legislators 
and  governing  assemblies,  He  does  no  less  truly  for 
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poor  and  simple  people,  when  He  gives  them  wisdom 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  need. 

There  are  some  who  take  a  pleasure  in  imagining, 
that  the  thoughts  of  highly  gifted  men  are  borne  in 
upon  them,  not  without  their  concurrent  activity,  but 
by  the  force  of  circumstance  and  impulse,  so  as  to 
appear  not  altogether  their  own.  It  is  more  to  our 
purpose  to  observe,  that  men  in  general  from  their 
infancy  are  surrounded  by  an  order  which  they  did  not 
themselves  contrive;  their  instincts  are  directed  by 
their  parents;  they  find  obedience  and  dependence 
among  the  first  necessities  of  life ;  as  they  grow  up, 
they  pass  from  the  schoolmaster  to  the  law-giver ;  so 
far  as  their  happiness  arises  from  external  things,  it 
must  be  warranted  by  social  arrangements  which  are 
supposed  to  be  for  the  good  of  all,  and  of  which 
inherent  right  is  so  far  an  essential  principle,  that 
without  right  animating  them  they  never  seem  entirely 
justified.  Thus  we  are  surrounded  by  tendencies  of 
a  moral  order,  or  to  speak  in  figure,  by  the  germs 
of  a  social  harmony;  as  it  were  an  ideal  fitness,  of 
which  we  can  neither  say  that  we  see  it  fulfilled, 
as  things  are,  nor  yet  despair  of  its  fulfilment, 
without  seeming  to  fall  short  of  the  will  of  the 
Creator. 

Certainly,  human  life  puts  on  a  nobler  form,  when 
we  thus  consider  it  as  bearing  a  secret  relation  to  an 
unseen  Lawgiver.  We  become,  in  a  sense  analogous 
to  St.  Paul's,  if  not  identical  with  it,  no  longer  our 
own.  We  are  not  born  at  random,  and  do  not  come 
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to  our  place  of  trial  by  accident.  Our  prosperity  gives 
opportunities  for  good.  Our  misfortunes  are  trials  for 
our  improvement.  Our  friendship  or  our  enmity,  in 
our  social  intercourse,  our  bargains,  our  deplorable 
strifes,  must  have  our  humour  and  our  interest  sub 
ordinated  to  limits  of  law  at  all  events,  and  of  right, 
if  we  would  be  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  with  our 
God.  Hence  we  feel  that  a  sanction  of  something 
more  than  social  convenience  is  given  in  well-ordered 
commonwealths  to  the  magistrate,  when  he  bears  not 
the  sword  in  vain.  He  may  take  even  the  life  which 
he  cannot  restore,  because  he  does  so  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Divine  Giver,  who  lent  life  on  condition  of 
obedience.  Hence  our  oaths,  though  formerly  (per 
haps  still  in  some  cases)  too  lightly  multiplied,  are  not 
imposed  in  profaneness,  but  in  a  reasonable  and 
religious  sense  of  awe  towards  that  Eternal  Being, 
who  is  the  inspirer  of  speech  and  the  inquisitor  of 
wrong,  to  whose  adjuration  we  emphatically  owe 
veracity,  and  in  whose  execution  of  righteousness  we 
are  bound  to  play  our  imperfect  part.  If  there  be  a 
virtue  which  fancies  itself  of  so  lofty  an  order,  that  it 
can  derive  no  strengthening  motive  to  duty,  from  con 
sciousness  expressed  in  terms  of  its  responsibility 
towards  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must  be  of 
that  fantastic  and  capricious  kind  which  may  be 
expected  some  day  to  fail,  for  it  draws  its  strength 
from  a  source  short  of  the  highest. 

The  principle  of  our  secret  relation  to  the  unseen 
Author  of  our  being  should  be  wanting  in  no  part  of 
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our  private  or  public  life,  but  may  seem  more  mani 
festly  brought  out  in  tlie  services  of  our  Church.  Thus, 
when  we  present  our  children  at  the  baptismal  fount, 
we  do  so,  not  as  a  form  of  secular  registry ;  we  mean 
something  more  than  a  ritual  expression  of  confidence 
in  providential  benignity ;  we  aspire  to  some  higher 
sonship,  by  which  I  mean  a  nearer  relation  to  God, 
than  is  enjoyed  by  the  decaying  savage  of  the  western 
wild,  or  by  the  animal  biped,  cradled  among  obscene 
rites,  and  nurtured  for  domestic  or  foreign  bondage, 
such  as  our  African  travellers  describe  ;  nor  yet  do  we 
mean  by  baptism  merely  a  security  for  religious  educa 
tion,  although  this  is  a  point  of  almost  cardinal  import 
ance  ;  but  we  feel  that  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  God's 
grace  and  man's  allegiance,  we  contract  a  solemn  en 
gagement  towards  Him  whose  rightful  claims  upon  us 
have  been  made  clearer  by  the  invitation  which  He 
has  given  us  through  His  blessed  Son ;  and  we  doubt 
not,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
engagements,  contracted  graciously  on  God's  part  and 
thankfully  on  ours,  are  observed  faithfully  by  us,  so  by 
Him  who  cannot  lie,  they  will  be  most  surely  kept  and 
performed.  Thus  our  sacraments  not  merely  embody  na 
tural  verities,  but  enhance  them  by  personal  covenants. 

So,  when  we  reach  Confirmation,  we  come,  not 
merely  confirming  our  own  professions,  but  praying  to 
be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  Comforter  of  all 
men  in  their  need,  whose  strength  is  perfected  in  our 
weakness ;  not  that  we  dream  superstitiously  of  magic 
virtue  from  touch  of  human  hand,  though  as  a  poetical 
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colouring,  sucli  may  seem  inculcated  in  Hymnals  of 
more  fantasy  than  faith  ;  but  in  this  rite  we  turn,  and 
pray  God  to  turn  us  to  Himself;  and  in  the  sober 
manner  of  the  Church,  we  give  liturgical  embodiment 
to  that  awakening  of  the  soul,  which  we  observe  take 
place  often  in  cases  of  youth  happily  trained,  and  which 
we  desire,  (though  by  a  gift,  beyond  our  giving),  to 
have  a  right  effect  in  all. 

Again,  our  Church  observes  the  same  principle  in 
Marriage.  Whatever  capricious  inclination  or  playful 
fancy  may  prompt,  the  deepest  longing  and  the  most 
sacred  tie  of  life  is  consecrated  into  a  duty  fruitful  in 
chastened  affections,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Divine  blessing,  with  a  heart-searching  vow, 
that  not  for  better  only  but  for  worse,  not  for  life's 
lighter  hour  merely,  but  for  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life,  those  whom  God  has  joined,  man  shall 
never  put  asunder.  So  what  was  to  the  heathen  poet 
a  thing  of  ideal  felicitation,  becomes  under  the  inspi 
ration  of  our  faith  the  ordinary  state  and  legitimate 
practice  of  all. 

Once  more,  if  any  man  feels  in  himself  that  moral 
fitness  linked  with  spiritual  desire,  which  is  a  Divine 
vocation  to  undertake  the  office  of  the  sanctuary,  he  is 
bidden  choose  once  for  all ;  he  must  profess  that  the 
holier  breathing  of  an  aspiration  to  serve  his  fellow- 
creatures  by  treading  in  the  steps  of  Christ,  and  not 
mere  lucre  or  ambition,  sways  his  determination ;  so 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  is  not  suffered, 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  to  take  it  off 
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again,  but  is  invited,  and  urged  to  cherish  throughout 
life  the  remembrance  of  that  vow  which  he  pledged  in 
sight  of  Eternity. 

Tn  all  these  things,  and  in  the  mode  of  viewing 
human  duty  in  relation  to  a  Divine  Judge,  from  which 
such  enactments  spring,  our  Church  has  judged  wisely, 
as  remembering  that,  when  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt, 
and  the  foundations  of  her  future  commonwealth  were 
laid,  none  less  than  God  spake  all  these  words.  This 
is  the  grand  providential  instance,  written  in  Holy 
Scripture  for  our  instruction,  of  a  principle  which  all 
the  nobler  nations  of  the  world  have  felt,  and  in  some 
degree  exemplified,  that  Law  has  its  foundations  in 
that  Will  of  the  Almighty,  whose  eternal  co-ordinate 
is  Wisdom,  expressing  itself  as  Eight. 

Although  such  foundations  are  in  their  nature  un 
changeable,  it  does  not  follow  that  mankind  do  not 
enjoy  the  largest  measure  of  freedom  in  applying  to 
changes  of  manners  and  times  those  first  principles, 
which,  because  they  are  first,  are  necessarily  few.  Such 
an  ample  freedom  is  not  only  self-evident,  but  happily 
guaranteed  to  us  in  the  correspondent  chapter  of  Deu 
teronomy,  where  we  read,  "  These  words  the  Lord  spake, 
"  and  He  added  no  more." — Deut.  v.  11.  So,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Decalogue,  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  law 
seems  to  have  admitted  manifold  growth  from  circum 
stance,  correction  from  experience,  addition  from 
imitation,  and  perhaps  theoretical  suggestion  from 
design  never  fully  carried  into  practice,  although 
the  manner  of  Scripture  is  to  trace  in  such  work- 
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ings  of  the  human  mind  a  certain  Divine  sanction, 
which  with  Eastern  emphasis  outrunning  the  in 
ferential  habits  of  thought  of  our  Western  tempe 
rament,,  is  viewed  from  the  side  of  Heaven  instead  of 
the  side  of  earth,  and  assumes  the  tone  of  oracular 
command.  Obvious  as  this  remark  must  appear  to 
students  of  Holy  Writ,  it  is  far  from  being  clear  to 
popular  apprehension,  and  is  often  forgotten  by  Divines, 
to  the  sad  confusion  of  their  own  teachings,  and  some 
times  to  the  painful  obstruction  of  legitimate  inquiry. 

God  spake  all  these  words,  that  we  should  fear  our 
Maker,  worship  him  in  spirit,  honour  our  parents, 
respect  religious  ordinances,  and  abstain  from  every 
evil  to  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  but  He  added  no 
more.  If  this  passage  of  Scripture,  He  added  no  more, 
had  been  duly  remembered,  we  should  have  had  far 
less  of  alarm  excited  by  questions  which  concern  lite 
rature  much  more  than  religion.  It  is  almost  certain, 
that  the  five  Mosaic  books  did  not  all  proceed  from 
the  great  Legislator's  hand  ;  both  for  many  other  rea 
sons,  and  because  we  read  in  Deuteronomy,  that 
"  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this 
"  law  in  a  book,"  (Deut.  xxxi.  24),  before  at  least  the 
writer  of  this  record  had  reached  his  thirty-second 
chapter,  and,  we  may  from  other  circumstances  infer, 
even  before  he  commenced  this  second  summary,  which 
appears  to  be  a  poetical  code,  or  a  re-cast  of  the  re 
sults,  and  a  suggestion  for  the  extension,  of  ancient 
legislation. 

I  am  not  stating  a  controversial  position,  but  indi- 
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eating  what  seems  a  literary  probability.  The  import 
ance  of  such  a  view,  even  if  it  were  much  farther 
extended,  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  on  all  sides. 
Pure  religion  and  undefiled  can  lose  nothing,  yet  can 
gain  little  in  freedom  (for  we  had  already  Christ' s 
Gospel  in  our  hands),  from  any  real  discovery  respect 
ing  the  enactments,  or  the  compilation,  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  No  theory  on  the  subject  enters  into  that  solemn 
vow  and  promise,  which  we  once  made  by  our  sponsors 
at  the  baptismal  fount ;  and  although  the  promise  of 
our  Deacons  at  Ordination  includes  belief  in  Scripture, 
this  must  mean  belief  in  the  account  which  Holy  Scrip 
ture  gives  of  itself,  and  not  in  the  conjectures  respect 
ing  it  erected  into  traditions  by  Divines. 

Such  questions  seem  to  have  been  made  open  (in 
whatever  degree  they  are  expedient)  for  the  Christian 
preacher,  by  Him  whom  we  call  Master  and  Lord. 
Christ  tells  us  that  "  Moses  gave  not  the  true  heavenly 
"  bread"  (St.  John,  vi.  32)  ;  his  manna  was  inferior 
to  the  spiritual  sustenance  which  we  derive  through 
Christ  from  the  Father  of  our  spirits  ;  some  of  his  ordi 
nances  had  been  written  for  the  hardness  of  his  country 
men's  hearts,  and  against  that  higher,  unwritten  law 
which  had  been  from  the  beginning,  even  from  ever 
lasting  ;  many  of  his  sayings  were  the  sayings  of  old 
time,  which,  though  the  law  cannot  in  spirit  be  broken, 
would  fade  in  a  clearer  light,  grow  pale  before  a  spi 
ritual  law. 

It  is  a  great  question,  whether  in  our  freedom  which 
Christ  purchased  for  us  with  His  life's  blood,  we  are 
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justified  in  introducing  amongst  the  memorials  of  His 
Passion  the  perusal  of  the  commandments  of  that 
ancient  law  which  slew  him,  and  which  would  slay  us 
if  we  had  no  better  refuge,  but  which  for  His  true 
followers  He  took  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  His 
cross,  triumphing  over  it  openly.  (Col.  ii.  14.)  I 
confess  to  my  own  mind  this  carrying  of  Jewry  into 
Christendom,  seems  far  more  than  any  mere  mediaaval 
usage,  one  of  the  most  doubtful  things  in  our  Prayer- 
book,  and  so  it  has  seemed  to  others,  both  now,  and 
of  old.  Perhaps  it  may  be  justified.  For  we  read  the 
words  as  Scripture.  They  are  not  in  the  imposition  of 
the  letter  our  highest  law,  but  they  represent  the 
spirit  of  a  law  which  is  everlasting.  They  remind  us 
of  plain  duties.  They  may  prick  some  slumbering 
conscience.  They  condense  in  brief  more  instruction 
than  we  could  put  into  a  volume.  Whenever  in 
troubled  times  society  is  shaken  by  anarchy,  philoso 
phical  statesmen  come  forward  to  remind  us  of  the 
sacredness  of  life,  property,  the  family,  the  state,  as 
foundations  of  social  order.  It  would  take  many  dis 
sertations  to  strike  the  human  mind  with  the  same 
force  of  conviction  as  flashes  upon  a  man,  when  he  hears 
the  ancient  mandate,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
Man's  speaking  and  God's  speaking.  GOD  speaks  but 
few  words,  and  He  need  add  no  more. 

How  then  does  God  speak  ?     He  has  neither  body, 
nor    parts,   nor  passions.     What  we    read   of  Moses 
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seeing  his  skirts,  must  necessarily  be  understood  as 
sublimely  figurative.  No  man,  says  St.  John,  has  seen 
God  at  any  time.  It  is  probable,  that  we  ought  equally 
to  understand  the  words  of  God  to  Moses,  as  words  in 
which  Moses  expressed  the  feelings  with  which  he  was 
inspired.  Only  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  ex 
perience  may  bring  lessons  no  less  Divine  than  those 
of  primary  feeling.  If  we  are  fully  persuaded,  as  of 
some  few  things  we  may  be,  that  they  are  stamped  by 
the  will  of  God  on  the  moral  order  of  His  world,  as  laws 
not  to  be  broken,  of  those  things  still  God  speaks  to 
us  these  words.  He  speaks  them  by  parents  and 
teachers,  by  Scriptures  and  sermons,  by  prayers  and 
sacraments,  by  lessons  of  life  and  lessons  of  the  sanc 
tuary,  laws  human  and  laws  divine ;  so  He  commends 
them  to  our  reverence  and  affection,  to  our  faith  and 
to  our  reason ;  but  if  we  let  the  world  and  its  false 
philosophy,  or  our  own  deceitful  hearts,  persuade  us 
that  no  words  at  all  are  of  God,  and  that  He  has  no 
will,  but  what  we  ourselves  please  to  make  it,  He 
can  speak  in  bitterer  tone  of  experience,  and  not  merely 
by  anarchy  in  the  commonwealth,  but  by  desecration 
in  the  home,  and  weariness  and  sickness  in  hearts 
which  would  not  learn,  He  can  make  us  learn  too  late 
for  ourselves,  but  not  too  late  for  others  to  profit  by 
our  warning,  that  God's  word  partakes  of  His  own 
Eternity,  and  that  of  His  spiritual  law  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  shall  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 


III. 


DAVID  AND  ABSALOM. 

"  Let  him  curse  :  because  the  LORD  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David. 
Who  then  shall  say,  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so  ?" — 2  SAMUEL 
xvi.  10. 

FEW  points  in  religion  are  more  deeply  agitated,  with, 
more  apparent  plausibility  on  both  sides,  than  the 
question,  how  far  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
either  as  a  supernatural  record,  or  as  a  rule  of  life, 
binding  upon  Christians.  And  although  it  has  pleased 
God  to  give  us  abundant  means  of  deciding  this  ques 
tion  on  grounds  of  religion  and  of  reason,  it  will  pro 
bably,  from  neglect  of  those  means,  long  continue  to 
be  to  many  a  source  of  perplexity.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  to  us  as  Chris 
tians,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  picturesque  attractions 
of  its  narrative  to  us  as  men ;  if  we  study  some  of  its 
lively  stories,  not  because  we  fancy  them  binding,  but 
because  we  find  them  interesting,  the  fresh  instruction 
we  shall  derive  from  them  may  give  them  an  inward 
authority  of  their  own,  and  if  it  persuades  our  will  or 
wins  our  affections  to  do  good,  it  will  be  the  truest 
authority  in  the  world,  for  it  will  be  most  like  the 
authority  of  God. 
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Tims  in  the  loth  and  16th  chapters  of  what  we  call 
2nd  Samuel,   (though  more  accurately  it  is  the  2nd  of 
the  four  books  of  Kings,)    we  seem  to  know  all  the 
people.     The  natural  manners  and  vivid  outbursts  of 
feeling  make  the  scene  stand  out  with  a  kind  of  homely 
poetry.     We  see  the  stripling  Absalom  with  his  youthful 
grace,  priding  himself  on  the  beauty  of  his  long  hair. 
We  sympathise  with  his  anger  at  the  double  outrage 
on  his  favourite  sister,  and  hardly  stay  to  blame  the 
bloody  fierceness  of  the  revenge  with  which  he  blotted 
out  her  wrong.     We  are  more  inclined  to  blame  the  in 
trigue  which  he  carries  on  against  his  indulgent  father  : 
but  even  this  interests  us  against  our  will.     The  sitting 
in  the  gate,  and  inquiring  each  suitor's  business,  the 
air  of  friendly  interest  in  the  story,  and  the  wish  that 
each  might  obtain  redress,  all  sealed  by  a  familiar  kiss, 
seem  touches   true   to   life.      We   are   not   surprised 
when  the  plot  comes  to  head  in  rebellion.     As  a  great 
artist  in  the  life,   if  not  in   the  truth,   of  history  has 
painted  in  our  own  times  the  falling  of  England  through 
out  Court  and  City  at  almost  a  moment's  notice  from 
James  II.  to  William  III.,  so  the  people  of  Israel,  or 
the  prominent  persons  who  claimed  to  represent  them, 
changed  their  allegiance  in  the  first  hour  of  revolution. 
Among  the  few  faithful  amidst  the  faithless,  the  first 
pla.ce  belongs  to  the  Priests,  whom  loyalty  and  interest 
alike  bound  to  the  throne.     So  they  were  ready,  if  they 
had  been  permitted,  to  have  carried  even  the  Ark  to 
share  the  exile  of  their  King.     By  their  side  the  Chere- 
thites  and  Pelethites,  i.e.  the  hired  soldiers,  whether 
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we  regard  them  as  Cretans  or  Cariaiis  and  Pelasgians 
of  European  affinity,  or  more  probably  as  kindred  of  the 
Philistines  who  had  adopted  their  arms  and  discipline 
from  intercourse  with  the  West,  justified  the  policy  of 
the  King  who  had  made  them  his  guards.  Just  as  in 
the  great  French  Revolution  the  famous  Swiss  Guard 
shewed  a  brave  though  mercenary  fidelity,  so  Ittai  the 
Gittite,  having  eaten  the  king's  salt,  determines  that 
where  his  lord  the  king  is,  in  life  or  death,  there  will  also 
his  true  servant  be.  Not  least,  as  a  tower  of  strength 
amidst  this  formidable  nucleus  of  resistance,  came  Joab ; 
bound  to  the  king  by  blood,  as  his  uncle,  and  by  policy 
as  one  who  had  known  him  ' '  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth ;"  little  trusting  the  revolution  which  a  capricious 
stripling  (like  the  Stuart  Monmouth)  was  to  lead.  It 
has  been  asked,  how  came  the  wise  Ahitophel  to  judge 
so  differently  on  this  occasion  ?  Could  not  that  deep 
and  subtle  brain  foresee  the  result  of  a  struggle,  in 
which  the  leaders  were  so  different.  The  true  answer 
seems,  that  as  a  kinsman  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  he  was 
urged  by  a  desire  of  punishing  David's  greatest  crime, 
if  he  were  not  possibly  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 
At  least  this  answer  is  not  destroyed  by  the  remark, 
that  the  East  regards  lightly  such  crimes  as  the  murder 
of  Uriah,  or  might  see  an  honour  to  his  wife's  kindred 
in  her  promotion  to  a  royal  marriage  :  for  the  rebuke 
of  Nathan  the  Prophet  suggests  a  j aster  estimate  of 
right  and  wrong;  and  as  the  Jewish  mind  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  ages,  having  been  powerful  and 
noble  while  engaged  in  creating  its  literature,  though 
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degenerated  into  drivelling,  while  engaged  in  servile 
and  superstitious  commentaries  upon  it,  while  now  we 
observe  it  taking  a  new  lease  of  life  amidst  the  inquiries 
of  rational  freedom — so  conjugal  honour  and  sanctity  of 
life  may  in  an  age  when  the  Psalms  were  written  have 
been  dear  to  Ahitophel,  as  to  his  contemporaries ;  or 
if  not  so  generally,  the  voice  of  nature  may  at  times 
have  been  too  strong  for  servility.  So,  it  is  but  reason 
able  to  trace  in  the  conspiring  Ahitophel  one  of  the 
intricate  methods  by  which  the  judicial  Providence  of 
God  works  out  its  own  ends  ;  suffering  a  great  offender, 
notwithstanding  his  penitence,  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
his  deeds ;  yet  reserving  for  treachery  in  time  its 
reward. 

When  from  the  plotters  we  turn  to  the  halters 
between  two  sides,  one  hardly  knows  what  to  say  of 
Mephibosheth.  Did  he  halt  only  in  his  limbs,  or  also 
in  his  purpose;  with  a  possible  glance  at  the  in 
heritance  of  his  father  Saul  ?  The  testimony  of  Ziba 
has  something  repulsive  in  it;  and  we  may  do  the 
least  injustice,  if  we  think  him  designing  enough  to 
enable  us  to  acquit  his  master.  When  we  turn  to 
Hushai  the  Archite,  our  verdict  is  little  better ;  we 
labour  to  soften  it  for  his  friendship  to  David's  sake, 
but  we  say  with  Absalom,  Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy 
friend  ? — and  we  can  hardly  excuse  his  thrusting  him 
self  even  upon  a  traitor's  confidence,  in  order  to  play 
the  traitor ;  though  the  picture  is  characteristic  of  the 
East,  and  this  is  one  of  many  drawbacks  which  remind 
us,  that  the  Bible  embodies  an  experience  and  a  tone 
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of  sentiment  which  are  not  always  perfect  models  for 
the  franker  races  of  the  West.  At  least,  let  us 
remember,  though  a  friend  may  ask  many  things  of  us, 
he  should  not  ask  us  to  sacrifice  the  truth  and  the 
right ;  for  these  are  not  ours  to  give  him. 

Few  are  those,  who  in  openness  follow  the  exile. 
There  is  a  touch  of  true  dignity  (not  the  hollow  attitude 
of  evasion  which  so  often  bears  that  name)  in  David's 
sending  back  the  Ark  :  "  If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the 
"  eyes  of  the  Lord,  He  will  bring  me  back ;  but  if  He 
"  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,  behold  me,  let  Him 
"  do  to  me,  as  seemeth  good  unto  Him."  This  speech 
is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  by  which  David  so 
often  recovers  himself  from  a  great  fall ;  we  understand, 
as  we  read  it,  why  the  King,  whom  Samuel  chose,  (as 
fitter  for  the  Divine  purpose  of*  governing  Israel  than 
the  self-willed  Saul,)  has  been  supposed  even  by 
Christians  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart ;"  and  as  we 
recall  the  picture  of  the  procession  going  up  Mount 
Olivet,  the  King  covering  his  discrowned  head,  as  he 
goes  barefoot,  and  all  his  company  covering  their 
heads  and  weeping,  we  hardly  refuse  to  trace  some 
forecast  of  a  King  holier  and  purer,  therefore  greater, 
the  Son  of  David  by  ideal  dignity,  if  not  by  blood,  who 
over  nearly  the  same  ground,  went  up,  deserted  of 
his  friends,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  having  the  guilt 
of  blasphemy  and  apostasy  attached  to  him  by  men ; 

*  Compare  1  Samuel  xv.  23,  28,  with  1  Samuel  xiii.  13,  14  ;  two 
chapters  in  which,  as  elsewhere  in  the  book,  varying  traditions  as  to 
Saul,  David,  and  Samuel,  seem  to  be  artlessly  followed. 
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for  by  no  less  a  price  He  purchased  the  liberation  of 
our  souls  from  bondage  and  false  fear  before  God. 

As  David  comes  opposite  the  little  village  of 
Bahurirn,  he  has  a  more  lively  experience  of  the  fate  of 
fallen  greatness,  in  the  reproaches  which  Shimei  the 
son  of  Gera  showers  upon  him  in  the  form  of  curses  : 
t '  Come  out,  thou  bloody  man,  thou  man  of  Belial ;  the 
"  Lord  hath  returned  on  thee  the  blood  of  the  house  of 
"  Saul."  Instead  of  yielding  to  our  first  impression, 
which,  on  hearing  these  words,  would  impute  utter 
baseness  to  Shimei,  let  us  remember  the  extenuating 
circumstances.  Born  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  he  was 
so  far  the  kinsman  of  Saul,  that  loyalty  made  him  see 
in  the  fall  of  David  a  merited  retribution.  For  so  God 
complicates  the  drama  of  the  world,  that,  if  all  the 
circumstances  are  known,  we  seldom  find  on  either 
side  unmitigated  baseness ;  and  history  becomes  more 
eventful,  as  we  observe  the  clash  of  rights  as  well  as 
interests,  which  gives  to  each  extreme  a  colour  of 
justification.  Not  that  we  would  justify  the  curses  of 
Shimei.  If  David  had  risen  upon  the  ruin  of  Saul,  he 
had  been  rather  backward  than  prompt  in  rebellion. 
Exiled,  threatened,  hunted  like  a  wild  bird  on  the 
mountains,  he  had  once  (if  not  twice)  spared  his 
master's  life;  he  had  mourned  his  death,  rewarded 
those  who  buried  him,  and  protected  his  grandson. 
One  act  of  bloodshed,  almost  wanton,  in  hanging  the 
seven  sons  of  Saul  on  account  of  the  Gibeonites,  may 
be  ascribed  to  priestly  superstition  or  prophetic  vindic- 
tiveness  rather  than  to  the  will  of  the  King ;  it  was 
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excused  to  that  age  as  an  atonement  enjoined  by 
Jehovah.  With  this  exception,  which,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  books  of  Kings,  did  not  happen  until 
a  later  date,  David  seems  blameless  in  regard  of  Saul ; 
though  Shimei  thought  otherwise. 

No  wonder  that  Abishai,  the  ready  son  of  Zeruiah 
(and  perhaps  Ittai  the  Gittite)  asked  (ver.  9.)  't  "  Why 
"  should  this  dead  dog  curse  my  lord,  the  king  ?  Let 
"  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  off  his  head."  In 
answer  to  this  fierce  request,  David  speaks  the  words 
of  my  text,  f '  Let  him  curse,  because  Jehovah  hath 
"  said  unto  him.  Curse  David.  Who  shall  then  say, 
"  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so  ?  Let  him  alone,  and 
"  let  him  curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him."  Here 
David  strikes  the  same  string  of  nobleness  as  before. 
Yet  we  may  think  prudence  mingles  with  the  piety  of 
the  answer.  Remembering  how  stern  a  vengeance  his 
mind,  after  long  brooding  over  the  wrong,  bade  his 
son  exact  at  last,  we  may  easily  find  mixed  reasons 
for  his  hesitation  now.  The  Benjaminite  village  must 
have  cherished  the  memory  of  Saul.  Shimei  would  be 
hardly  without  attendants.  A  valley  ran  between; 
time  was  precious.  If  such  pursuit  as  Ahitophel  would 
counsel  was  undertaken,  it  might  be  safer  to  bow  to 
necessity,  if  not  to  tenderness.  Yet  I  doubt  not  in  this 
necessity  David  recognised  the  pressure  of  a  higher, 
an  Eternal  hand.  Conscience  in  that  hour  had  her 
own  tale  to  tell  of  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events, 
who  speaks  to  us  by  the  reproaches  of  men,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  blessings.  Grant  that  from  the  house  of 
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Saul  curses  were  not  yet  deserved ;  revolt  could  not 
be  the  duty  of  Absalom  :  but  had  David  done  nothing 
to  invite  it  by  his  leniency  in  the  case  of  Tamar's 
violation,  or  of  Amnon's  murder  ?  Had  he  not  merited 
from  God,  if  not  from  man,  whatever  disaster  could 
befall  the  murderer  of  Uriah  ?  These  things  possibly 
the  king  thought  of;  no  longer  in  the  simple  trust  of 
a  clear  conscience  with  which  he  went  forth  to  meet 
Goliath;  nor  with  the  confidence  of  Divine  favour, 
which  he  felt  as  he  returned,  and  the  songs  of  Israel 
hailed  him  victorious  over  ten  thousands ;  but  heavy 
with  years,  darkened  with  remembrance,  unnerved  by 
guilt,  he  feels  within  him  that  destitution  of  the  Divine 
presence,  of  which  the  absence  of  the  Ark  is  but  an 
outward  sign.  So  the  tears  of  Mount  Olivet  will 
shortly  be  renewed  by  Mount  Hermon.  Deep  will  call 
to  deep ;  all  the  billows  of  sorrow  will  go  over  him. 

You  would  not  care  for  me  to  follow  the  rest  of  the 
story — the  vile  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  true  type  of  the 
baser  politician  in  all  ages — the  crushing  of  rash  rebel 
lion  by  the  disciplined  forces  of  Joab  ;  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  the  father,  as  (in  words  which  some  call 
f{  praeternaturally  interposed,"  but  which  seem  rather 
in  all  ages  and  countries  the  natural  inspiration  of 
fathers  so  bereaved,)  he  exclaims  over  the  guilty  but 
loved,  and  more  loved  because  lost  one,  "  Oh  Absa 
lom,  my  son,  my  son." 

But  thus  the  ways  of  Providence  interlace.  Not  only 
in  capacity,  but  in  retribution,  one  thing  is  set  over 
against  another.  Yet  the  payment  comes  not  in  the 
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manner,  nor  at  the  time  we  might,  expect.  It  seems 
not  in  the  connexion  we  think  due ;  but  it  comes ;  like 
doom.  A  thousand  times  in  life,  as  in  history,  almost 
any  man  may  notice  this.  Call  Absalom  thankless ; 
Shimei  brutal ;  Ahitophel  faithless ;  Mephibosheth  vacil 
lating,  and  halting  between  two  opinions.  All  these 
things  read  half  the  riddle  ;  unless  you  own  that  God, 
in  whose  counsels  these  all  are  as  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a  man-of-war,  is  just.  He  gave  us  wine ;  let 
us  take  also  gall  from  his  hands.  If  it  is  not  due  to  us 
now,  nor  for  this  ;  it  was  so  for  something  else,  at  some 
other  time.  If  David  is  not  enough  to  persuade  us  of 
this,  let  that  Holier  One,  who  turned  the  splendours  of 
royalty  into  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  obedience  to  the 
mind  of  God,  persuade  us  that  by  obedience  to  that 
mind  we  are  kings  and  conquerors.  Whatever  suffer 
ing  is  not  merited,  will  in  turn  merit  its  own  victory. 
So  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  not  merited  by  his  life, 
came  to  good  by  that  merit  of  his  death,  which  over 
flowed  in  the  form  of  blessing  to  mankind.  So  in  all 
perplexities  inspired  by  our  own  entangled  course,  or 
by  that  of  the  world,  Church,  or  State,  let  us  believe 
the  throes  of  mankind  are  blest.  The  great  search- 
ings  of  heart  of  Christ's  disciples  drew  water  as  out  of 
a  deep  well.  They  bore  the  pangs  of  the  woman  in 
labour,  but  they  brought  forth  their  manchild.  So 
the  martyr  ever  has  pains,  but  if  his  seed  be  true,  his 
truth  has  a  harvest,  though  he  reap  it  not.  Do  we  not 
indeed  in  Christ  see  typically  Mankind,  galled  often  by 
the  symbolical  Serpent,  yet  putting  its  naked  foot  in 
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fearless  patience  upon  the  creature's  head?  So  to 
Christ's  true  followers,  that  is  men  of  his  mind,  know 
ing  or  unknowing,  owning  his  name  or  disowning  it, 
to  each  in  the  measure  of  his  contest  with  evil,  out  of 
strife  comes  victory. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  David :  the  right  will 
triumph ;  if  special  incidents  embarrass,  the  general 
course  of  providence  is  justified.  Though  Ahitophel 
spake  as  an  oracle  of  God,  (as  we  often  see  statesmen 
wiser  than  priests,)  yet  as  he  turned  to  treachery,  his 
counsel  is  turned  to  foolishness.  When  rebellion  meets 
its  doom,  the  stripling  locks,  the  pride  of  Absalom, 
become  the  instrument  of  his  destruction.  When 
Shimei  has  reached  the  age  of  hairs  as  gray  as  those 
which  he  insulted,  the  slow-footed  sentence  will  over 
take  him.  The  strong  Joab,  (such  a  hero  as  the 
unlovely  wisdom  of  might  without  right  admires,)  may 
lord  it  over  David,  as  a  punishment  for  having  been 
partaker  in  crime,  since  all  fellowship  in  sin  begets 
despotism ;  but  yet  the  end  of  the  violent  man  will  be 
violence. 

David  himself  will  have  a  serene  evening  of  life  not 
unshaded  by  clouds  of  remembrance ;  he  will  be  for 
bidden  to  build  the  Temple ;  the  sword  will  not  depart 
from  his  house.  Yet  his  throne  will  be  set  fast  for  so 
many  generations,  that  its  greatness  will  be  the  glory 
of  Israel,  and  a  parable  even  to  men  far  off  in  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  of  a  new  kingdom  of  the  mind  of  God  over 
the  thoughts  of  mankind.  His  repentance  will  be  our 
example,  his  Psalms  and  those  of  men  like-minded, 
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our  comfort  in  many  a  saddened  hour.  Their  better 
part  might,  if  we  were  wise,  be,  in  their  most  natural 
and  literal  sense,  the  mould  of  our  thoughts  and  the 
rule  of  our  lives.  Again,  the  Priests  will  have  their 
loyalty  crowned,  by  seeing  their  Ark,  the  tent  of  a  once 
Nomad  worship,  signifying  by  its  flame  a  spiritual 
light,  set  up  in  Jerusalem ;  the  younger  amongst  them 
may  see  a  Temple  rise,  the  scene  of  as  noble  a  worship 
as  the  world  has  yet  known,  with  a  liturgy  flexible  to 
receive  the  fresh  inspiration  of  each  new-born  age,  and 
with  Articles,  of  which  the  only  unchangeable  one 
shall  be  faithfulness  to  Him  whose  name  is  Holy  and 
Eternal.  Embodied  in  those  solemn  chants,  the  better 
part  of  David,  though  he  be  dead,  yet  speaketh  to  us, 
and  for  us.  And  what  if  in  David's  mind  too,  was  a 
part  which  might  well  have  been  suffered  to  be  mortal ; 
what  if  he  forgets  in  writing  that  which  he  remembered 
in  suffering,  to  say,  "  Let  him  alone,  for  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  him,  Curse  David ;"  or  rather,  what  if  the 
Psalms  of  many  struggling  and  fighting  generations 
are  tinged  each  with  the  genius  of  its  age,  from  Samuel 
to  the  Maccabees ;  nay,  what  if  the  Temple  too  passed, 
because  its  Priesthood,  hardened  by  power  and  mate 
rialised  by  formalism,  deserved  to  be  swept  away ;  yet 
the  holier  echoes  of  all  these  things  survive  in  our 
Temple  not  built  with  hands ;  their  better  inspiration 
is  never  lost  to  kindred  hearts.  For  no  Shimei  by 
railing  or  scoffing  can  divorce  Man  from  God,  who.se 
greatest  and  most  certain  attribute  is  that  He  is  the 
Hearer  of  prayer ;  therefore  to  Him  all  flesh  come. 
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Each  nation  has  now  in  its  own  Zion,  a  better  David, 
harmless,  undefined,  anointed  riot,  as  the  worshippers 
of  signs  dream,  with  priestly  oil,  but  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  with  power,  in  virtue  of  which  He  cannot  be 
banished  from  whatever  congregation  shares  the  mind 
with  which  He  mingled,  while  living,  amongst  men. 
While  that  mind  is  with  us,  and  in  us,  we  so  draw  nigh 
by  it  to  God,  that  all  else  becomes  little. 

So,  though  I  think  those  wisest  who  deem  that  the 
Church  of  God  has  ever  a  sphere  not  dependent  on 
the  arrangements  of  earthly  commonwealths,  though 
her  Presbyters  have  a  calling,  not  of  man,  nor  by  man, 
(though  rightly  consigned  by  official  hands,)  yet  in  the 
consecration  of  all  life  which  comes  of  taking  away  the 
veil  from  the  Father  of  all,  we  have  a  blessing  which 
makes  all  curses  and  controversies  little.  "  Though 
they  curse"  we  say  of  those  who  despitefully  use  us  in 
the  world,  or  use  form  and  letter  to  quench  the  life  in 
the  Church, ' '  Yet  bless  Thou,"  the  Giver  of  all  blessing. 
From  His  presence  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  fall, 
except  by  conscious  sin ;  for  that  brings  the  veil  on  us 
again ;  only  let  us  avoid  that  exile. 

Then  as  we  more  and  more  know  His  will  to  be  our 
salvation,  we  shall  not  need  to  say  with  David,  "  The 
"  Lord  hath  bid  him  curse  •"  but  rather,  "  The  Lord 
"  hath  bid  all  things  bless  us ;  since  His  will  is  bless- 
"  ing,  His  will  be  done." 


IV. 
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"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled,  before  our  God  and  Father,  is  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  affliction,  and  to  keep  one's  self  unspotted 
from  the  world."— JAMES  i.  27. 

BEFORE  the  Christian  era  began,  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  Jewish  people  had  led  to  the  establishment  in 
Gentile  cities  of  little  Jewish  fraternities,  which  prac 
tised  amongst  their  own  members  the  charities,  in 
which  they  seemed  wanting  to  the  world.  How  often 
such  a  brotherhood  of  the  worshippers  of  one  God 
must  have  furnished  a  cradle  or  a  point  of  rallying  to 
the  first  churches  of  Christendom,  may  be  gathered 
by  careful  readers  from  the  New  Testament.  How 
ever  remote  the  province  which  hard  government  had 
stripped  or  famine  laid  waste,  the  wandering  Jews 
contributed  to  its  aid  from  all  quarters  the  alms  of 
their  race.  When  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles 
had  been  nearly  severed  by  divergent  tendencies  in 
doctrine,  his  readiness  to  remember  the  poorer  natives 
of  Jerusalem  by  collecting  for  their  benefit,  (a  custom 
which  has  now  endured  thousands  of  years,)  was  the 
last  tie  which  preserved  him  and  his  colleagues  from 
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mutual  alienation.  So  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  leading  Elder  in  the  loosely  associated 
"brotherhood,  which  was  as  yet  half  synagogue  and 
half  church  at  Jerusalem,  lays  down  this  idea  of  pure 
worship ;  that  it  does  not  consist  in  pompous  cere 
monial,  as  of  the  Temple,  but  in  visiting  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  affliction,  and  in  keeping  one's  self 
unspotted  from  the  world.  Again,  before  he  ends  his 
Epistle  (chap.  v.  14)  the  great  Elder  advises  that,  if 
any  man  is  sick,  the  elders  of  the  Church  shall  visit 
him,  and  use  their  remedies  (such  as  oil  was  reckoned), 
with  prayer  to  God  for  His  blessing.  Without  staying 
to  argue  how  far  St.  James  expected  a  miraculous 
cure,  and  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  prove  that 
his  practice  differed  from  the  last  unction  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  view  of  death,  we  may  find  in 
these  passages  the  germ  of  our  practice  of  visiting  the 
sick.  The  texts  so  far  resemble  the  one  quoted  for 
Infant  Baptism  that  they  do  not  prove  what  they  are 
alleged  to  sanction,  but  they  strike  a  note  in  harmony 
with  it.  The  practice  itself  of  warning  the  sick  when 
their  hearts  are  softened,  or  soothing  them  when 
alarmed  in  the  prospect  of  our  great  change,  is  one 
which,  I  trust,  will  never  become  obsolete ;  although 
we  dare  not  exaggerate  its  powers,  but  acknowledge 
that  it  often  leaves  only  what  it  finds,  the  colour- which 
was  neutral  in  life  remaining  neutral  in  death.  Some 
times  the  suddenness  of  disease  will  have  disabled 
with  its  shock ;  at  other  times  the  anxieties  of  home 
and  the  trivialities  of  a  sick  chamber  interpose  their 
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distraction  ;  and  if  the  man  is  intelligent,  he  does  not 
wish  to  have  his  religion  dictated  to  him,  or  if  he  is 
ignorant,  he  is  little  able  in  such  an  hour  to  learn  it. 
So  the  best  preparation  for  dying  well  is  living  well. 
Qualis  vita,  finis  ita. 

Still  some  there  will  always  be,  who  sinking  in  slow 
decay  need  the  spirit  sustained  ;  some  who  in  sudden 
shock  require  nerving  to  bear  the  plunge  into  the 
dark  Unseen;  with  some,  place  may  be  found  for 
words  of  soberness  and  restitution;  in  many  a 
darkened  home  a  true  voice  may  speak  not  in  vain 
of  a  God  who  in  wounding  has  thoughts  of  healing, 
and  who  even  in  judgment  is  the  last  Eock  of  consola 
tion.  Never  can  it  be  a  light  question,  with  what 
thoughts  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  for  tasks  of  this 
kind;  nor  is  it  less  important,  because  the  answer 
which  gives  truest  comfort  for  death,  will  suggest  our 
safest  guidance  for  life. 

Amongst  those  who  acknowledge  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Prayer-Book,  there 
seem  three  distinct  lines  of  thought,  which  suggest 
various  answers  as  to  the  ground  we  should  lay  down 
for  hope ;  our  choice  between  these  must  govern 
critically  the  spirit  of  our  ministration,  and  determine 
the  cardinal  points  on  which  we  suppose  the  destiny 
of  the  human  soul  to  depend  for  eternity.  Instead  of 
contrasting  these  with  unnecessary  sharpness  by 
describing  any  of  them  in  an  extreme  form,  I  will 
try  to  distinguish  them  sufficiently  to  make  our  con 
ceptions  clear.  First,  there  is  that  ancient  and  sober 
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method,  which  obeys  the  spirit  of  our  Prayer-Book, 
by  making  sickness  a  time  for  self- examination,  and 
which,  considering  this  world  a  place  of  trial  for  a 
better,  bids  us  search  out  our  hearts  and  review  our 
lives,  as  a  preparation  for  meeting  our  God.  With 
this  method  are  in  harmony  all  those  texts  of  Scrip 
ture  which  describe  God  as  a  Judge,  though  a 
Saviour ;  which  make  His  judgment,  however  merciful, 
yet  a  judicial  reality ;  and  which  by  many  parables, 
of  sowing  and  reaping,  honouring  God  and  being 
honoured  by  Him,  or  hearing  without  doing  and  so 
building  on  the  sand,  make  the  gain  or  loss  of  the 
soul  turn  upon  the  things  done  in  the  flesh,  whether 
good  or  evil.  On  this  side  are  ranged  many  instincts 
of  our  conscience,  with  all  the  sense  of  eternal 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  all  the 
justice  of  reward  or  punishment.  Not  that  God's 
justice  need  hereby,  (though  men  so  caricature  it,) 
be  deemed  wanting  in  that  mercy  which  prompts 
equitable  consideration;  not  that  there  need  be  no 
place  for  repentance;  nor  that  its  distinctive  merit 
as  fitness,  be  denied  to  a  true  faith  in  God  or 
his  Christ.  Far  from  us  be  such  thoughts.  Only 
those  who  ascribe  a  moral  aspect  to  God's  acceptance 
of  man,  because  they  seek  a  groundwork  of  right 
even  in  His  dispensations  of  mercy,  make  faith  and 
repentance  works  required  in  order  to  forgiveness,  as 
Christ  bids  us  forgive  our  enemies,  if  we  would  be 
forgiven.  So  when  such  teachers  ask,  Do  you  believe  ? 
they  half  consciously  mean,  have  you  the  good  work 
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of  belief  in  your  heart  ?  When  they  require  faith  in 
Christ,  they  ask  in  effect,,  have  we  so  pure  a  conscience, 
so  right  a  heart,  as  to  embrace  the  great  Revealer  of 
right,  the  embodied  Truth,  the  Wisdom  of  God  become 
personal  in  the  Son  of  Man?  So  the  salvation  of 
Christ  means  being  made  better  by  Christ;  for  to 
make  the  soul  sound  is  to  save  it ;  the  function  of  the 
Redeemer  is  to  renew ;  the  great  Enemy  from  which 
He  ransoms  us  is  Evil.  We  are  saved  by  the  merit  of 
Christ,  because  the  spirit  which  He  won  for  us  makes 
us  sound;  his  earnings,  which  are  his  merits,  are 
neither  in  Antinomian  fiction  nor  in  fanatical  fantasy, 
but  in  reality  transferred  to  us ;  because  all  which  He 
earned,  the  overflow  of  a  goodness  acceptable  to  God 
and  persuasive  with  Man,  the  example  and  its  life, 
the  mind  and  its  godlike  self-sacrifice,  the  spirit  and 
its  quickening  influence,  the  regeneration  of  heart  and 
renewal  of  conduct,  may  become  ours,  not  in  feigning 
but  in  deed,  if  we  will  have  them.  Still  the  judgment 
at  last  turns  upon  what  through  Christ's  earnings 
(which  are  his  merits)  we  actually  become ;  not  upon 
what  we  are  counted,  without  being  such,  but  upon 
what  by  God's  grace  we  are.  For,  if  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ;  if  Christ 
laid  down  his  life  for  men,  we  should  give  our  lives  for 
the  brethren;  God  is  not  mocked,  but  what  a  man 
soweth,  he  shall  reap. 

Such  a  view  as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  has  the  au 
thority  of  some  of  the  gravest  of  our  older  Divines,  and 
the  advantage  of  so  exhibiting  the  grace  of  God,  as  not 
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to  take  away  His  justice.  It  neither  deprives  us  of  the 
Gospel,  nor  discourages  in  us  faith  and  repentance ; 
but  it  makes  all  these  things  parts  of  a  higher  righteous 
ness,  by  associating  them  with  the  great  rule  of  Right 
and  Wrong  :  thus  it  wins  for  itself  a  response  from  the 
general  conscience  of  humanity ;  and  thus  grounded 
upon  an  immutable  rock,  it  is  less  moved  than  other 
systems  of  divinity  by  the  doubtful  disputations  of  our 
age.  For  many  things  in  Scripture  might  be  doubted, 
or  seem  temporary  accidents ;  yet  this  conception  of 
Christ  winning  or  earning  for  us  an  easier  access  to 
God,  and  of  God  ever  drawing  nigh  those  who  draw 
nigh  to  Him,  could  never  be  shaken.  Even  if  Chris 
tianity  had  no  authority  from  external  proof,  this  faith 
would  still  have  ground ;  but  whatever  authority  be 
longs  to  the  Christian  name,  is  shared  by  this,  as  at 
least  a  reasonable  form  of  the  faith.  We  need  not 
wander,  unless  we  will,  into  speculations  (which  yet  are 
not  wrong)  upon  the  Divine  justice;  while  St.  Paul 
remains  asking,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?"  or  while  St.  James  contrasts  his  fruitful 
faith  which  saves,  with  the  barren  faith  of  spirits  who 
tremble ;  and  while  He,  whom  both  Paul  and  James 
called  Master,  speaks  ever  of  reward,  and  of  loss  which 
is  as  it  were  penalty  in  his  Parable  of  the  Talents,  and 
while  He  answers  the  question,  ' '  What  shall  I  do  to 
enter  into  life  V  by  bidding  us  do  like  the  good  stranger 
who  lifted  the  fallen  traveller  out  of  the  dust ; — these 
are  sufficient  voices  of  Scripture,  and  of  Him  who  is 
more  than  Scripture,  to  persuade  us,  that  if  we  would 
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enter  into  life,  we  must  keep  the  commandments ;  not 
indeed  of  the  letter  which  still  killeth,  but  of  the  Spirit 
which  giveth  life. 

All  this  idea,  I  confess,  has  little  acceptance  in  our 
time.  It  runs  counter  to  the  peculiarities  of  both  the 
great  influences  by  which  our  religious  world  is  divided ; 
for  it  neither  sinks  conscience  in  an  assurance  of  favour, 
nor  submits  it  to  the  priest  and  his  ritual ;  and  the 
busy  crowds  of  the  outer  world  love  it  not,  for  it  cannot 
always  be  silenced,  and  must  be  appeased  in  a  way  which 
they  do  not  choose.  Yet,  although  not  popular,  it  is 
as  ancient  as  Scripture,  if  not  as  the  Throne  of  God ; 
some  have  ever  held  it  in  the  Church.  If,  after  all,  it 
should  be  right,  it  is  the  more  important,  not  to  defer 
till  death  the  labour  of  life.  God  can  work  what  won 
ders  He  will,  when  He  will ;  but  what  chance  of  re 
newal  at  last  by  a  grace  so  often  slighted  ?  The  task 
of  the  Minister  of  religion,  from  the  third  hour  of  the 
day  to  the  eleventh,  will  be  to  help  forward  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  He  will  strive  to  touch 
the  feelings,  and  renovate  the  mind;  and  if  he  finds, 
or  can  create,  a  horror  of  sin,  he  will  through  regret 
for  it  suggest  a  desire  of  something  better ;  he  may 
dwell  more  on  the  mind  of  Christ  than  on  His  name ; 
while  he  fears  not,  even  in  the  worst  case,  to  declare 
the  infinite  love  of  God  abounding  in  forgiveness,  he 
will  not  call  the  work  of  salvation  complete,  without  the 
greater  gift  of  holiness. 

But  here  some  exclaim,  Where  then  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Christianity  ?  Is  not  Christ's  Gospel 
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a  message  of  forgiveness,  and  the  ground  of  our  ac 
ceptance  with  God  belief  of  this  message  ?  ( '  Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Thus  arises  a  second  and  distinct  way  of  viewing  the 
great  question  of  man's  destiny.  There  are  many, 
perhaps  a  majority  in  the  Christian  world,  of  those  who 
have  made  religion  their  study,  to  whom  all  that  habit 
of  considering  life  a  place  of  moral  trial,  seems  cold  and 
alien  to  the  Gospel.  Their  grand  test  is  faith,  and  the 
office  of  faith  is  to  take  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  to  make 
us  lean  upon  Christ.  I  would  not  do  an  injustice  to 
the  wiser  teachers  of  this  doctrine,  by  saying  that  they 
forget  conscience  and  the  claims  of  duty  or  right ;  more 
strictly,  they  take  them  for  granted.  They  assume 
unawares,  that  the  Baptist  will  have  gone  before  the 
Saviour,  or  that  their  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  will 
find  the  work  of  the  Law,  convincing  men  of  righteous 
ness  and  sin,  already  done  in  the  heart.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  and  either  those  means,  or  a  perception  of  the 
Saviour's  own  character,  and  the  divine  goodness  of 
His  teaching,  keep  the  moral  aspirations  of  Nature  alive, 
there  is  no  radical  difference  in  result  between  this 
aspect  of  Christianity  and  the  first.  That  did  not  refuse 
grace,  and  this  does  not  deny  law.  This  makes  less 
allowance  for  the  class  of  truths  exemplified  in  the  his 
tories  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  has  a  special  strength 
in  .some  passages  of  the  New.  In  all  such  Melanctho- 
nian  compromises  the  thoughtful  theologian  feels  the 
want  of  any  clear  view  of  the  ultimate  ground  of  distinc 
tion  between  the  saved  and  the  lost :  he  may  even  think 
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such  a  defect  fatal  to  the  theory :  yet  he  cannot  refuse 
to  admire  that  confidence  in  Christ,  which  believes  that 
whoever  consents  to  be  saved  by  Him  will  become  fit 
for  His  salvation ;  he  readily  acknowledges,  that  no 
harvest  of  good  deeds  has  been  more  plentiful  than  that 
sown  in  gratitude  for  mercy  and  not  in  hope  of  reward ; 
the  righteousness  which  the  law  by  commanding  and 
forbidding  cannot  attain  is  fulfilled  by  those  who  believe 
there  is  no  law  against  them.  So  the  acceptance  of 
God's  mercy  revealed  in  Christ,  with  some  exhortation 
to  forgive  as  we  are  forgiven,  and  to  adorn  the  Gospel 
with  meekness  of  well-doing,  is  the  ground  on  which 
most  of  our  congregations  are  exhorted  to  build  religion 
pure  and  undefiled.  All  this  leaves  the  dread,  world- 
long  question,  why  some  men  are  saved  and  some  lost,, 
with  no  answer,  save  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  God. 
I  pass  on  to  a  third  aspect  of  religion,  which  seems 
only  to  intensify  the  second,  but  which  becomes  really, 
if  not  consciously,  opposite  to  the  first.  Here  the  one 
absorbing  point  becomes  renouncing  our  own  merits, 
and  acceptance  of  Christ.  The  question  here  asked  is, 
Have  you  an  interest  in  the  Saviour  ?  Are  His  merits 
imputed  or  ascribed  to  you,  and  your  sins  to  Him  ?  or 
does  He  care  for  you,  and  have  you  a  joyful  confidence- 
in  assurance  of  His  love  ?  In  such  questions  I  am  far 
from  thinking  immorality  intended,  or  that  it  is  denied 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right.  Yet  the 
whole  scheme  is  more  personal,  and  has  less  of  principle ; 
the  Saviour's  name  is  dwelt  upon,  until  the  conditions- 
of  salvation  are  forgotten,  or  merged  in  one  condition 
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of  belonging  to  Him.  We  are  no  longer  told,  ' '  Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou.  shalt  be  saved  from  thy 
sins/'  but  "  Believe  that  He  died  to  save  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved  in  the  world  to  come.  Trust  in  your 
own  deeds,  and  you  are  lost ;  trust  in  Christ's,  and  you 
are  saved." 

Now  this  view,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  lively 
conscience  of  good  and  evil;  and  where  there  is  a  strong 
conception  of  the  character  of  Christ  as  holy  and  un- 
defiled,  may  be  not  only  innocent  but  blessed,  and  may 
bring  forth  the  fruits  suitable  to  repentance,  which  it 
seemed  to  set  aside.  It  may  touch  men,  until  the  hard 
ground  is  softened,  and  a  heart  of  flesh  takes  the  place 
of  a  heart  of  stone.  Still,  as  a  theory,  if  theories  can 
be  separated  from  persons,  it  seems  imperfect,  and 
should  not  claim  exclusively  the  title  of  Evangelical. 
If  on  the  good  ground  of  an  honest  heart  it  sows  good 
seed,  we  must  not  overlook  its  effect  on  selfish  and 
sensual  natures,  in  which  it  changes  all  religion  into  a 
barren  confidence.  God  forbid  I  should  knowingly 
multiply  the  cases  in  which  such  is  its  effect ;  but  those 
who  have  seen  a  conscious  assurance  of  Christ's  merits 
being  counted  to  men  preached  as  the  grand  medicine 
of  the  soul  by  the  bed  of  the  dying,  have  also  seen  the 
alternations  of  the  nerves  and  the  hectic  imagination 
of  decline  sometimes  made  pledges  of  salvation ;  de 
spondent  sickness  sometimes  imagined  a  want  of  grace ; 
at  other  times  the  rude  confidence  of  dark  and  guilty 
natures,  though  stained  with  crime,  a  more  certain 
assurance  of  God's  favour,  than  the  calm  reflexion  on 
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a  well-spent  life.  If  to  some  in  their  simplicity  this 
way  brings  peace,  with  others  it  may  light  up  fires 
which  God  did  not  kindle.  I  do  not  desire  to  blame, 
but  must  doubt  that  divorce  of  faith  from  a  good  con 
science,  which  makes  it  only  confident  reliance. 

We  have  glanced  at  three  ways  of  solving  that 
awful  problem  of  drawing  nigh  to  God.  One  exhibits 
our  Maker  dealing  justice  to  us  mercifully,  and  enabling 
us  by  the  moral  advantages  which  Christ  merited  for  us 
to  become  fit  for  His  acceptance.  The  second  speaks 
more  of  Divine  mercy,  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
and  accepting  us  through  Christ  by  remembering  what 
He  has  done  for  us,  yet  also  quickening  us  by  gratitude 
for  an  unspeakable  gift.  The  third  lays  more  pas 
sionate  hold  on  our  feelings,  by  pointing  our  glance  to 
a  Person  on  whom  all  our  iniquities  are  laid,  and  who 
has  merited  for  us  all  we  can  desire,  if  only  we  throw 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  His  grace.  Which  of  these 
is  the  Christian  scheme  of  the  justification  of  Man 
before  God  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  many  passages 
of  Scripture  may  be  quoted  for  them  all.  Which  set 
of  texts  we  shall  prefer,  may  depend  partly  on  our 
temper  or  our  need,  partly  on  the  harmony  which  we 
may  trace  in  each  with  truths  of  a  general  kind ;  partly 
on  the  dangers  which  our  experience  has  observed  in 
exaggeration  of  any  one. 

For  the  first  mode  of  thought,  which  desires  us  to 
"  ascribe  righteousness  to  our  Maker,"  there  is  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Bible,  if  we  join  the  Old  Testa 
ment  with  the  New.  For  the  second,  there  is  perhaps 
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in  the  New  Testament  alone  a  preponderance,  especially 
if  we  consider  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  bringing  out 
what  is  less  emphatically  taught  in  the  Gospels.  For 
the  third  there  are  special  texts,  the  expressions  of 
passionate  feeling,  which  ought  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  main  tenor  of  the  volume,  but  which  seem  to 
some  to  furnish  key-notes  of  interpretation,  and  may 
be  used  to  give  it  too  special  a  bias. 

Knowing  with  whom  our  great  account  stands,  and 
hardly  daring  to  judge  a  higher  Master's  servant,  I 
would  say,  in  practice  neither  need  be  wrong,  until  it 
excludes  the  truth  which  the  others  teach.  The  most 
profitable  conclusion  to  our  sermon  will  be  to  consider 
the  danger  to  which  each  view  is  liable.  Let  not 
those  be  blamed,  who  urge  the  justice  of  God,  and 
who  insist  in  purifying  Man's  conscience  to  meet  Him, 
whom  without  holiness  no  man  can  see;  nor  let  it 
seem  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  entertain  a 
generous  confidence  that  his  faith  and  our  better  heart, 
his  holy  words  and  the  pure  dictates  of  our  conscience, 
will  ultimately  coincide ;  that  He  who  speaks  from 
beyond  the  grave,  even  from  the  realm  beyond  change 
and  chance,  will  find  a  living  echo  in  men  whom  yet 
walking  in  the  flesh  the  Breath  of  God  comes  upon 
and  hallows  ;  let  it  be  allowed,  I  say,  to  whoever  will, 
in  soberness  of  thought  and  deed,  thus  to  link  our 
faith  on  to  Eternity.  Yet  let  the  doctors  of  con 
science  sometimes  ask  themselves,  although  God  take 
account  of  our  deeds,  is  that  the  side  to  which  our 
eyes  can  comfortably  turn  ?  Scanty  in  measure,  too 
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often  spotted,  imperfect  at  best,  can  these  things  merit 
an  eternal  reward  ?  The  old  schoolmen,  in  whose 
weary  speculations  all  truth  was  not  so  lost  as  in 
some  men's  thoughtlessness,  denied  such  a  claim. 
Eather  turn  we  from  these  to  the  boundless  benignity 
of  the  Eternal  Life-giver,  and  ask  of  Him  as  a  gift, 
what  only  His  grace  may  call  reward.  We  have  for 
gotten  something  in  His  perfection,  or  in  our  weak 
ness,  if  we  think  ourselves  better  than  unprofitable 
servants. 

But  where  is  the  danger  of  the  second  course, 
which,  trusting  in  God's  mercy,  revealed  in  Christ, 
believes  the  glad  message,  and  accepts  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  disclaiming  merit,  and  offering  the  fruits  of 
thanksgiving  ?  This  sounds  moderate  and  safe  • 
though  reason  may  ask,  whether  it  suits  the  analogy 
of  God's  dealings,  that  confidence  should  be  the  best 
ground  of  certainty ;  and  if  experience  did  not  shew, 
that  the  very  minds  which  most  tenderly  trust  in  God 
may  be  mistrustful  of  themselves ;  while  they  abound 
in  graces  which  He  loves,  as  He  implants  them,  may 
come  short  in  this  assurance  which  is  called  the  para 
mount  ground  of  salvation,  or  at  least  be  excelled  in 
it  by  persons,  who  in  all  practical  respects  are  morally 
inferior  to  them.  Is  there  then  unrighteousness  with 
God  ?  or  does  He  call  men  righteous,  for  declaring  that 
in  reality  they  are  not  so  ?  or  whom  He  calls,  does  He 
not  also  make  righteous  ?  Has  He  appointed  the 
bright  day  in  which  He  judges  men,  bringing  to  light 
every  secret  thing,  and  will  He  make  everything  turn 
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upon  a  sentiment,  which  confessedly  does  not  come  of 
goodness,  and  may  not  always  produce  it  ?  Bather 
shall  we  say,  this  confidence  is  part  of  faith,  but  not 
all  faith ;  it  may  help  us  to  embrace,  and  cheer  us  on 
our  way,  as  an  instrument  of  our  peace ;  but  it  must 
be  deepened  into  faithfulness  in  obeying,  and  be 
sobered  by  the  vision  of  things  unseen,  or  a  belief  of 
all  things  revealed. 

At  least  this  is  true,  though  God  be  the  giver  of 
salvation  in  its  beginning  and  its  end,  there  is  a  fitness 
in  all  Divine  gifts.  The  man  who  uses  five  talents  has 
five  added  to  them ;  and  the  man  who  used  ten,  was 
not  imagined  (as  in  our  fanciful  schemes)  to  have  more 
than  he  had,  but  won,  by  God's  mercy,  a  greater 
reward.  I  do  not  say,  he  merited  it ;  because  contro 
versy  has  infected  language;  and  dread  of  an  old 
abuse  makes  our  Church  forbid  a  term  once  innocently 
used;  but  the  ancient  Fathers  felt  no  arrogance  in 
saying  so ;  if  we  wrote  Latin,  we  perhaps  might  say 
it.  Let  not  the  idea  of  sowing  and  reaping,  winning 
and  losing,  or  deserving  praise  and  blame,  be  ban 
ished  from  the  Church ;  for  God  will  not  alter  His  own 
order  to  suit  our  theories ;  though  He  is  the  Giver  of 
all  increase,  He  will  not  give  it,  unless  Paul  plant,  or 
Apollos  water.  As  in  two  farms  we  foretell,  the  good 
farmer  will  have  the  better  harvest ;  so  in  two  lives  we 
foresee,  the  good  life  will  have  the  happier  end.  Yet 
God  be  ever  thanked,  who  gives  the  harvest,  and 
blesses  the  end.  I  have  said  more  of  this,  because  some 
are  so  positive  in  exacting  phrases,  which  they  would 
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not  like  to  follow  into  consequences;  they  see  half  a 
truth,  and  will  not  look  at  the  other  half;  but  they  bring 
unreality  into  religion,  when  instead  of  a  simple  and 
harmonious  truth  they  combine  two  opposite  errors,,  and 
bid  some  poor  bewildered  soul  pick  out  of  both  what 
it  can ;  though  faith  may  happily  save  a  man,  he  knows 
not  how,  if  we  would  add  to  our  faith  knowledge,  we 
must  own  what  we  see  of  God's  providence,  and  not 
contradict  it  by  what  we  believe  of  His  grace.  We 
may  learn,  from  the  humble  Centurion,  who  said,  ' '  Lord, 
I  am  not  worthy ;"  yet  the  bye-standers  said,  "  Lord, 
he  is  worthy  for  whom  thou  shouldest  do  this" — that 
is,  worthy  to  receive  a  kindness,  though  not  to  claim  a 
triumph ;  and  the  great  Healer  of  men's  bodies  and 
souls,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  owned  the  worthi 
ness,  and  granted  the  prayer.  So  our  Church  calls  a 
worthy  communicant,  not  a  soul  which  boasts  itself 
sinless ;  but  one  whose  faith  and  repentance  make  it 
worthy  to  be  forgiven. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  third  method,  which 
goes  beyond  the  second  in  intensity  of  language, 
and  in  requirement  of  personal  assurance  ?  It  may 
be  lively  for  good;  it  seems  to  work  wonders;  in 
this  it  goes  beyond  the  more  sober  views,  as  the 
Montanists  wrought  more  miracles,  and  were  more  con 
stant  in  martyrdom,  than  the  Church  of  the  Fathers. 
Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  all  religions  degenerate, 
though  they  seem  most  powerful,  when  they  drown 
those  moral  instincts  which  they  have  in  common  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  better  conscience  of  mankind. 

E  2 
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Wherever  performance  of  a  rite,  repetition  of  a  doc 
trine,  confidence  in  a  name,  are  made  availing  substi 
tutes  for  a  pure  heart  and  right  life,  or  for  the  aspira 
tion  yearning  to  these  again,  though  the  worshippers 
crowd  more  to  the  temple,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour, 
and  the  sacrifice  must  be  salted  with  fire.  I  dare  not 
make  Christ's  faith  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  since 
Christ  with  Divine  self-negation  warns  us,  that  even 
casting  out  devils  in  His  name  avails  nothing ;  eating 
in  His  presence  avails  nothing ;  having  Him  as  teacher 
in  our  streets  avails  nothing ;  calling  him  Lord,  Lord, 
avails  nothing  ;  unless  we  come  by  Him  in  such  a  sense 
to  the  Father,  as  to  do  something  of  the  Father's  will, 
and  labour,  or  aspire,  to  be  perfect,  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

So,  if  this  method  of  assurance  by  casting  ourselves 
upon  Christ  saves  men,  it  must  be  because  the  mercy 
of  God  is  a  cup  that  runs  over,  and  will  not  be  stinted 
by  our  measure : 

Thou,  O  God,  canst  work,  what  wonder 

To  Thy  wisdom  seemeth  best  ; 
Thine  the  tempest,  Thine  the  thunder, 

Thine  the  holy  hour  of  rest. 

It  may  be  that  conscience,  and  right,  and  truth, 
though  unspoken  by  men,  are  instruments  in  God's 
hands,  which  do  an  office  corresponding  to  the  tidings 
of  forgiveness.  Partly  Christ's  own  character,  and  the 
holiness  of  His  words  may  go  beyond  men's  doctrine, 
and  make  them  better  than  their  system,  so  that  while 
they  preach  only  a  Person,  they  instil  also  goodness. 
Let  this  much  suffice  as  caution.  If  we  are  saved  by 
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believing  in  Christ,  that  belief  must  'be  lively.  If  pas 
sionate  assurance  be  what  He  requires,  it  must  be 
ready,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  become  practice.  If 
His  Name  saves  us,  take  heed  it  is  not  dishonoured 
by  us.  If  He  suffered  on  the  cross  for  us,  we  must  be 
ready  to  take  up  our  cross.  If  the  merit  of  His  deeds 
is  reckoned  ours — not  merely  because  God  approves 
our  faith  and  transmits  to  us  the  encouragements  which 
Christ  by  His  obedience  won — but  also  because  actions 
never  done  by  us  are  reckoned  to  our  credit  as  if  we 
had  done  them — at  least  those  whom  God  chooses 
for  this  gift,  He  makes  partakers  of  a  greater  gift, 
the  Spirit  of  sonship,  holiness,  and  peace.  Where 
this  last  gift  is  granted,  I  care  not  to  dispute  about 
any  other ;  and  where  men  feel  tenderly,  will  hardly 
ask,  if  they  think  soundly. 

But  we  were  inquiring  for  a  test  of  pure  religion 
and  undefiled.  Such  a  test  as  this  last,  when  it  appears 
at  the  end  of  life,  can  be  tested  only  by  Him  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  open ;  so  in  that  hour,  when  men  most 
exact  its  profession,  its  reality  is  most  uncertain. 
Especially  if  they  lay  all  stress  on  confidence,  (though 
many,  I  trust,  do  better),  it  seems  a  miracle  of  the 
Divine  mercy,  if  they  escape  danger  of  delusion. 

The  conclusion  for  all,  (though  those  who  put  joyful 
assurance  in  the  place  of  practical  tests  most  need  to 
be  reminded  of  it),  is  this  : 

Although  the  last  end  seem  naturally  a  crisis ;  we 
cherish  the  words  of  farewell,  and  take  comfort  in  the 
hopes  we  overheard;  while  the  veil  of  the  unseen 
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world  seems  to  drop  upon  some  great  criminal  as 
upon  a  tragedy  of  mysterious  judgment ;  yet  death  is 
but  the  conclusion  of  life ;  we  add  but  the  last  stroke 
thereby  to  the  character,  which  has  grown  in  our  own 
hands  like  a  picture,  and  which  God  looked  upon  from 
the  beginning.  Qualis  vita,  finis  ita. 

I  have  not  spoken  to  narrow  the  mercies  of  God ; 
though  the  guilty  end  of  a  guilty  life,  (even  if  our 
rulers  bid  us  return  hearty  thanks  for  it,  as  for  an 
assured  deliverance  into  a  happier  world),  seems  a  sub 
ject  for  anxiety  and  awe — at  least  a  marvellous  one 
for  thanksgiving.  There  is  One  higher  than  they; 
One  who  is  not  mocked.  But  so  far  as  our  cognisance 
leads  our  conjecture,  as  the  tree  grows,  it  falls ;  as  it 
falls,  it  lies  ;  so  far  as  we  know,  lies  on  one  side  of  the 
great  gulf  evermore.  So,  if  we  would  have  it  gain  to 
die,  let  it  be  to  us  Christ  to  live.  Let  our  prepara 
tion  for  being  visited  in  our  affliction,  be  that  pure 
religion  and  undefiled,  which  keeps  a  man  unspotted 
from  the  world. 


V. 

WHAT    IS    MAN? 

"Lord,— what  is  Man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  Son  of 

Man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?" — PSALM  viii.  1 — 5. 
"  Call  unto  me,  and  I  will  answer  thee,  and  will  shew  thee  great  and 

mighty  things,  which  thou  knowest  not."— JER.  xxxiii.  3. 

IN  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  shall  follow  my  usual 
plan,  by  asking  first  what  the  Psalmist  intended,  and 
dwelling  on  his  primary  meaning.  Afterwards  I  shall 
go  on  to  the  use  of  the  same  words  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  enter  upon  more  general  reflexions. 

The  Psalmist  is  dwelling  on  the  bounty  of  God  in 
Nature,  and  comparing  that  vast  order  of  life  and 
death  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  sustains,  to  the  lower 
work  of  man's  fingers.  Then,  as  his  thoughts  rise 
above  his*  language,  to  that  glory  which  the  heavens 
image,  and  that  mercy  which  triumphs  over  earthly 
conflict,  he  breaks  into  the  question,  which  so  many 
ages  have  asked  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  which  none 
had  ever  greater  reason  to  ask  than  our  own  :  "  Lord, 
what  is  Man  ?  Dost  thou  care  for  him  ?  Flesh  and 
blood,  like  the  animals  which  surround  him,  moulded 
out  of  clay  into  brief  life,  and  sinking  into  the  dust 
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from  which  he  came,,  a  prey  to  the  worms  whom  he 
resembled,  hast  thou  made  him  lord  of  nature  below, 
and  taught  him  to  make  elements  serve  his  purposes, 
extirpate  whatever  does  not  obey  his  discipline,  and 
look  up  with  confidence  to  Heaven,  as  to  the  abode  of 
a  Father  and  a  friend  ?  0  Lord,  our  Governor,  what 
bounty  is  this,  and  how  infinite  the  glory  of  which  thou 
pourest  out  so  largely  a  share  on  Man  !"  Such  is  the 
Psalmist's  first  conclusion,  the  natural  impulse  of  a 
devout  and  reflective  mind. 

As  the  history  of  the  world  proceeds,  and  successive 
generations  observe  how  imperfectly  a  Divine  design 
seems  fulfilled,  they  turn  the  exclamation  into  more  of 
a  question,  Lord,  what  is  Man?  Is  he  thine  own 
child  ?  So  little  lower  than  the  angels  as  he  seems, 
yet  suffering  so  much  like  the  brutes,  liable  to  labour, 
enduring  pain,  seeing  his  best  designs  thwarted, 
grudged  sometimes  food,  or  things  as  necessary  to  his 
happiness  as  food,  crowded  out  of  earth  by  competition, 
or  finding  little  satisfaction  in  whatever  inheritance  he 
wins  by  sweat  of  brow,  or  toil  of  brain,  losing  those 
whom  he  loved  best,  and  doubtful  of  the  destiny  to 
which  they  are  gone,  desiring  for  himself  a  share  of 
heaven,  yet  mistrusting  his  title  to  so  bright  an  abode, 
what  is  Man  ?  When  we  look  deeper  than  outward 
things,  the  enigma  becomes  darker.  What  is  this 
being,  who  owns  a  better  law,  yet  rebels  against  it, 
falling  from  his  own  nature,  under  sin  which  is  hostile 
to  him,  yet  which  he  adopts  into  his  being,  until  its 
nature  becomes  his  nature,  its  guilt  his  own  merit  ? 
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Looking  up  to  God,  and  falling  to  earth,  resolving 
tilings  holy,  and  just,  and  pure,  yet  making  the  history 
of  his  race  a  history  of  war,  envy,  and  crime,  not  satis 
fied  to  die,  yet  doubting  if  death  eternal  were  not  his 
safest  release,  What  is  Man  ?  Take  him  at  his  best, 
how  fragile ;  in  his  virtues  weak,  in  his  foresight  blind, 
in  his  highest  struggle  often  defeated,  in  the  end  so 
inevitably  resigned  to  the  great  womb  of  darkness,  out 
of  which  he  came  for  a  few  years,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  best  of  his  race  ?  Dust  we  are,  and  to  dust  we 
return. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  accept  no  clue 
out  of  the  labyrinth  save  speculation,  and  who  observe 
completeness  in  the  round  of  Nature,  become  tempted 
to  class  man  with  other  animals,  in  the  vast  circle  of  life 
and  decay,  in  which  all  things  that  breathe  enjoy  their 
hour,  and  relapse  into  that  field  of  death,  from  which 
new  harvests  spring.  Why  fret  ourselves  with  grasping 
at  Eternity  ?  Why  should  the  forces  which  moulded 
us,  not  mould  out  of  our  remains  fresh  forms  of  life  ? 
Air  to  air,  dust  to  dust ;  the  grass  greener  with  our 
flesh,  the  world  of  mind  richer  with  our  thought,  the 
remembrance  of  men  fresh  for  a  little  time  with  our 
good  deeds,  the  rose  and  young  violet  of  spring  upon  our 
tomb,  the  child  in  our  house,  the  State  or  the  Church 
widened  or  strengthened  out  of  our  aspirations  ?  Why 
should  not  these  things  content  us  ?  Is  it  not  some 
gain,  that  no  gloomy  terrors  need  haunt  our  deathbed, 
no  streams  of  wailing  or  hatred  will  murmur  in  our 
disembodied  hearing,  no  flame  unquenchable  torment 
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our  souls,  no  horror  need  cling  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  ?  If  God  lent  us  life, 
why  grudge  it  Him  again?  Should  we  not,  as  we 
have  received,  be  ready  to  give  ?  and  is  not  the  anima 
ting  Providence  as  much  justified  of  all  the  blending 
agencies  of  Nature,  as  the  heavenly  Wisdom  of  her 
children  ? 

The  best  answers  which  speculation  can  devise  to 
such  questions,  seem  necessarily  tinged  with  faith ; 
perhaps  draw  all  their  life  from  faith ;  but  such  a  faith 
as  is  the  higjiest  reason.  We  trust  an  instinct  given 
to  us  by  a  God  of  truth.  We  cannot  be  better  than 
our  origin ;  as  the  drop  is  not  more  than  an  infinite 
source.  Having  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Al 
mighty  and  Omniscient,  we  ought  not  to  doubt  He  will 
prove  a  faithful  Creator.  We  are  not  perplexed  by 
truisms,  that  the  Infinite  transcends  our  comprehension, 
the  Spiritual  is  expressed  by  us  in  images,  the  Life- 
giver  through  Nature  has  in  the  rich  variety  of  his  mani 
festations  an  appearance  of  spontaneousness,  for  which 
no  parallel  is  found  in  the  handiwork  of  Man.  We 
understand  that  if  Humanity  was  to  enjoy  freedom,  its 
struggles  might  seem  lawless,  yet  move  within  the 
range  of  a  law  which  constrains  while  it  relaxes,  and 
expresses  itself  to  the  mind  when  silent  to  the  ear. 
Not  the  less  the  old  question  retains  its  power;  He 
that  made  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ?  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  The  more  laws  our 
mathematicians  and  physiologists  discover,  the  more 
surely,  even  if  they  know  it  not,  they  point  to  the 
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Lawgiver.      The   Heavens  all   the   more   declare   the 
glory  of  God. 

Our  trust  in  the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  our  con 
sciousness  of  a  kindred  by  aspiration  to  Him,  do  not 
alone  assure  us  of  His  will  to  preserve  us  alive  through 
out  Eternity.  Men  may  still  tell  us  of  our  little  impor 
tance  and  our  less  merit,  our  aptness  to  imagine  what 
we  please,  the  strange  resemblance  between  our  phan 
tasms  of  the  dead,  and  our  recollections  of  their  fading 
likeness,  the  possibility  that  God  may  use  us  for  all 
that  we  are  good  for,  and  leave  us  the  fancies  of  hope 
to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  memory,  yet  not 
feel  bound  to  prolong  a  gift  which  came  first  of  bounty, 
and  which  is  neither  useful  nor  makes  us  happy  beyond 
our  time.  The  Israelites,  who  called  their  nation  the 
first-born  of  God,  spoke  so  little  of  this  hope,  that  we 
are  not  so  sure  they  held  it,  as  that  what  Divines  say 
of  their  holding  it  is  mistaken. 

We  still  cry  out,  "  Lord,  what  is  Man  ?"  Yet  the  tone 
of  our  cry,  which,  while  we  wander  in  speculation,  has 
the  perplexed  sound  of  one  asking  the  way  out  of  a 
dark  place,  may  change  into  the  joyful  affiance  of  the 
Psalmist,  if  we  follow  his  plan.  What  we  first  notice 
in  the  Psalms  is  the  profound  religious  feeling,  accom 
panied  by  a  sense  of  duty,  as  the  most  acceptable 
service.  All  selfish  notions  of  morality,  as  a  thing  of 
human  convenience,  fixed  by  arrangement,  without 
root  in  the  will  of  God,  fall  away  before  this  grand, 
simple  creed.  The  last  debasement  of  Man,  as  a  selfish 
being,  with  no  law  but  his  own  will,  is  hereby  ex- 
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eluded.  "  Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil.  Keep 
innocence,  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right;  for  that 
brings  peace  at  the  last."  A  man  may  have  so  much 
of  salt  in  him,  without  having  a  lively  hope.  He  may 
be  perplexed,  or  ill-informed.  Yet  the  more  he  holds 
fast  by  prayer  to  an  unseen  Guide,  and  by  firm  purpose 
to  duty,  the  more  his  hope  will  grow.  He  will  not 
ultimately  rest  in  negation.  He  will  want  a  more  lively 
picture  of  God.  Such  a  picture  will  at  length  appear 
to  him,  partly  in-grown  ;  formed  within  him  by  the 
hope  which  comes  of  the  assurance  that  he  is  dealing 
with  an  eternal  Friend,  almighty  to  redeem;  partly 
manifested  (how  much  more  clearly  !)  in  the  person, 
the  life,  the  words,  the  promises,  the  suffering,  the 
triumph,  of  the  central  figure  of  the  New  Testament, 
Jesus  Christ.  So  the  Hebrews  grew,  caring  chiefly  at 
first  to  quit  themselves  as  men  in  the  land  which  God 
gave  them  to  inherit ;  finding  by  degrees,  that  their 
hope  must  be  thrown  forward  ;  trusting  in  One  who 
would  not  forsake  even  in  death ;  assured  at  length  of 
an  eternal  home,  in  which  are  many  mansions  for  many 
children  of  One  Father.  Not  that  we  ought  to  repre 
sent  to  ourselves  God  as  bringing  us  to  the  Son ;  but 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  God  which  the  Son  displays, 
as  bringing  forth  a  larger  deliverance  than  unaided 
conjecture,  as  to  a  far  off  Eternal,  could  give  with 
assurance.  When  we  have  mastered  the  principle  of 
growth,  in  which  aspiration  is  so  joined  with  inspira 
tion  that  we  cannot  set  them  asunder,  we  see  how 
temporal  accidents  of  the  Old  Testament  may  lose,  as 
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the  fetters  of  the  Mosaic  law  lost,  all  compulsory  claim 
upon  our  heart's  allegiance,,  yet  the  duties  of  the  Old 
Covenant  and  the  hopes  of  the  New,  may  remain  for 
our  everlasting  encouragement,  and,  as  ideas  held  out 
by  God  in  the  light  of  His  own  presence,  form  the 
abiding  substance  of  Kevelation. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  upward  course  may  lead 
us  some  steps  farther.  Observing  the  wondrous  Provi 
dence  which  has  guided  the  course  of  ancient  religion, 
and  finding  precedents  for  our  own  hopes,  mementoes 
of  our  own  duty,  lively  pictures  of  the  struggles  of 
our  own  hearts,  in  the  sacred  records  which  the  same 
Providence  has  finally  enrolled  in  our  sacred  volume, 
we  may  learn  to  ' '  bless  the  Lord,  who  has  caused  all 
' '  holy  Scriptures  to  be  written  for  our  learning/5  while 
yet  we  feel  perfectly  free  from  the  fetters  upon  the  ad 
vancing  march  of  humanity  and  knowledge,  which 
some  needlessly  forge  for  it  out  of  the  passions  and 
limitations  of  men  of  old.  We  do  not  depart  from  the 
faith  of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  although  with  the 
Apostle  we  add  to  their  faith,  virtue,  and  to  virtue, 
gentleness,  or  knowledge.  We  need  not  stop  here. 
For  as  St.  Paul  would  have  the  Church  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  (whether  he 
meant  the  Prophets  of  older  times  or  of  his  own),  we 
may  trace  in  the  farther  developments  of  the  Christian 
Church  two  great  principles  at  work.  One  life  is  born 
as  it  were  in  Jewry,  nurtured  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  this  will  have  its  permanent  value,  (though  some 
in  England  may  too  exclusively  regard  it ;)  the  second 
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life,  born  out  of  contact  between  Christianity  and  the 
Gentile  world,  and  adopting  the  nobler  tones  of  Greek 
or  Roman  literature,  will  also  have  had  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  watching  over  it :  so  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  may  have  some  lessons  to  teach  us  : 
our  own  Church  of  the  Reformation  will  have  been 
justified  in  retaining  a  classical  literature  as  the  instru 
ment  of  educating  her  clergy,  and  a  large  inheritance 
of  mingled  humanities  as  no  less  sacred  in  her  hands, 
than  those  portions  of  her  service  which  are  of  Judaic 
origin.  Whatever  Reason  can  do  justly  to  mould  the 
instinctive  and  emotional  side  of  religion  into  a  logical 
or  ethical  form,  will  have  abundant  precedent  in  the 
harmonized  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  and,  if  not  over 
strained  by  breach  of  charity  in  its  application,  may 
have  its  use  in  binding  the  adjuncts  of  our  faith,  so  as 
to  be  ever  verified  anew  by  Christian  experience.  Such 
doctrines  are  not  always  our  weakness,  sometimes  our 
strength,  and  our  verifying  instruments. 

True,  as  regards  such  things,  we  are  to  stand  fast  in 
the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  made  us  free.  This  is 
true  equally  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Gentile ;  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  law  of  the  Church ;  nay,  if  you  can 
bear  it,  true  of  the  letter  and  the  instruments  of  all 
religion  ;  true  of  all,  save  the  Spirit,  which  is  itself  the 
life-giver,  which  ever  forms  in  the  children  of  God  that 
mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Not  the  less,  reason 
and  experience,  custom  and  authority,  modesty  and 
charity,  with  a  wise  desire  of  edifying  the  brethren,  and 
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keeping  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
must  have  their  place  in  ordering  religious  societies,  as 
correspondent  principles  have  their  place  in  the  social 
arrangements  of  the  world.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
ascribe  to  the  principle  of  dogma  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  the  fact  of  exaggeration.  By  freedom  we 
mean  what  St.  Paul  meant,  that  nothing  human  shall 
be  fastened  on  the  conscience  with  Divine  awe,  but 
that  tradition  and  ritual,  doctrinal  statement  and  secta 
rian  distinction,  shall  sink  into  their  place  as  subordinate 
to  the  end  of  edifying.  We  do  not  mean  by  freedom 
license,  or  strife,  or  wantonness  in  disobeying  regula 
tions,  or  thrusting  hard  disputations  of  literature  and 
science  upon  a  flock  who  come  hungering  for  the  bread 
of  life. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest,  how  the  way  of 
belief  in  religion  may  be  trodden  upwards,  in  a  course 
opposite  to  what  are  usually  the  downward  stages  of 
scepticism.  It  often  happens,  that  a  man  begins  to 
doubt,  because  he  is  repelled  by  some  formal  doctrine, 
or  by  the  hard  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him. 
Again,  he  thinks  common  interpretations  of  Scripture 
are  wrong,  or  that  the  books  are  misplaced,  or  unduly 
set  apart  from  other  literature.  He  proceeds  to  find 
in  Scripture  signs  of  the  authorship  of  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves ;  traces  of  a  lower  standard  of 
knowledge  or  moral  vision  than  the  Christian  world 
has  attained.  Here,  if  he  has  been  educated  in  the 
strong  belief  that  Scripture  is  our  only  foundation, 
his  faith  becomes  endangered.  Everything  vanishes 
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with  the  infallibility  of  the  Book.  Still,  if  wisely 
guided,  he  may  hold  to  Christ ;  or  the  New  Testament 
may  enable  him  to  treat  the  Old  with  freedom.  He 
may  value  Revelation  as  giving  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  holding  out  eternal  hopes  or  ideas  indispensable  to 
right  living,  though  he  has  consciously  rejected  it  as 
an  absolute  boundary  to  thought  and  acquirement. 
Such  a  position  is  quite  tenable,  and  should  not  be 
lightly  assailed. 

Great  perplexities  may  supervene,  if  metaphysical 
difficulties  now  obtrude  themselves  in  a  speculative 
form.  Where  is  Heaven,  or  what  is  that  Throne  on 
which  we  can  picture  Him  sitting,  who  is  boundless 
and  infinite  Spirit  ?  What  is  personality,  that  it 
should  survive  the  mouldering  into  dust  of  all  the 
physical  instruments,  on  which,  according  to  some 
physiologists,  it  depends  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
Scriptural  language  resembles  so  far  common  language, 
that  it  takes  spiritual  truths,  moral  tendencies,  the  real, 
yet  impalpable  realities  of  thought,  feeling,  moral 
judgment,  reputation,  self-justification,  or  its  reverse, 
and  casts  them  into  parables  of  time  and  place,  the 
steward  paying  his  labourers,  the  bridegroom  receiving 
his  guests,  the  shepherd  dividing  his  sheep,  the  harvest- 
man  storing  his  sheaves  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
consider  how  much  such  questions  imply,  and  then  to 
answer  them  without  feeling  that  the  substantial  body 
of  our  faith  has  assumed  a  vaguer  form ;  is  somewhat 
less  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  In  the  judgment 
of  nearly  all  the  world,  it  becomes  less  distinctively 
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Christian.  Not  that  a  man  may  not  go  through  such 
a  process,  and  retain  much  that  is  ennobling ;  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  responsibility  to  God.  Still  he 
seems  to  have  traversed  all  the  space  from  Jesus  teach 
ing  by  the  Galilean  lake,  to  the  Stoic  porch,  or  the 
plane-tree  by  the  brook  of  Plato. 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  let  any  one  hold  fast  such  a 
faith,  rather  than  fall  into  Epicurean  indifference.  But 
can  he  hold  it  ?  There  are  many  lower  depths  ;  the 
soul  compounded  out  of  cells  and  nerves;  morality 
fixed  by  social  convenience ;  conscience  the  result  of 
habit  in  hearing  praise  or  blame ;  the  world  a  great 
confusion;  God,  a  name  for  the  world 's  unknown 
cause.  Many  of  us  must  have  seen  in  life,  literature, 
speculation,  political  and  commercial  morality,  some 
aspect  or  another  of  this  falling  from  a  higher  creed 
and  higher  aspirations :  the  signs  of  an  age  neither 
contented  with  its  own  disease,  nor  willing  to  bear  the 
remedy. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such  an  age  men  call  to 
the  Clergy  for (t  evidences,"  by  which  they  mean  proofs, 
of  their  faith.  But  as  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  lay 
down  a  dialectical  system  of  proof,  that  children  ought 
to  obey,  or  parents  teach,  or  that  honesty  and  truth 
are  virtues,  or  that  benevolence  is  better  than  malig 
nity,  and  that  duty  must  be  followed  though  all  the 
world  and  church  are  on  the  other  side,  so  neither,  in 
that  wisdom  which  does  all  things  well,  has  He  laid 
the  practical  foundations  of  our  faith  in  Himself,  and 
our  highest  hope,  in  either  the  speculative  or  the  lite- 
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rary  sciences.  These  are  not  useless  :  they  have  a 
confirmatory  part  to  play  as  witnesses — they  are  not 
foundations. 

Again,  if  the  stages  of  Scepticism  are  ordinarily 
such  as  have  been  described ;  if  it  is  apt  to  begin  with 
the  Bible,  playing  on  its  way  with  Theology;  if  it 
proceeds  to  lose  hold  of  Christ,  endeavours  next  to 
maintain  its  ground  in  ethical  Deism,  and  is  at  last  in 
danger  of  losing  all  moral  distinctions  in  confusion, 
must  not  the  safest  course  be  to  make  Scripture  our 
anchor,  as  those  who  magnify  its  authority  maintain  ? 

It  may  be  safest,  so  long  as  it  is  truest.  But  if 
Scripture  does  not  propound  itself  as  our  exhaustive 
authority  in  such  sciences  as  grow,  we  should  disobey 
it  by  investing  it  with  authority  beyond  its  claim.  If 
the  books  suggest  an  authorship  or  an  age  different 
from  that  which  tradition  assigns,  we  must  prefer  it  to 
tradition.  If  it  manifestly  includes  Poetry,  we  should 
only  distort  it  by  turning  its  Poetry  into  Prose.  If  the 
twin  voices  of  both  Testaments  agree  in  proclaiming  a 
lower  age  of  humanity,  a  succession  of  steps  in  Kevela- 
tion,  we  must  frame  our  theory  of  Inspiration  so  as  to  dis 
tinguish  in  some  aspects  Moses  from  the  Prophets,  the 
Prophets  from  the  Baptist,  the  Baptist  from  the  Christ. 
Again,  if  Scripture  declares  our  instruments  of  learn 
ing  to  be  chiefly  practical,  such  as  prayer,  well-doing, 
trust  in  all  better  instincts,  we  must  accept  from  it 
this  doctrine,  by  which  it  subordinates  itself  to  sincerity, 
love  of  right,  lifting  the  heart  to  God.  If  the  Letter 
points  to  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  quench  the  Spirit  with- 
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out  violating  the  Letter.  As  the  great  searchers  of 
Nature  bid  us  not  read  their  books  merely,  but  search 
Nature  with  our  own  eyes,  so  the  writers  of  Scripture 
point  to  the  eternal  Source,  from  whence  their  own 
strength  was  drawn. 

If  we  consider  these  things  well,  we  shall  ask  less 
for  proofs,  and  think  more  of  prayer  and  duty,  with 
inspiration.  As  those  who  seek  God  first,  receive 
other  things,  so,  if  we  begin  the  Psalmist's  way,  we 
shall  find  our  hope  grow.  We  shall  feel  at  length 
reason  in  that  grand  adaptation  of  the  Writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  saw  not  as  yet  everything  set  under  the 
feet  of  Man,  but  "  saw  in  Jesus  one  made  a  little  lower 
"  than  the  Angels,  and  suffering  death,  (Heb.  ii.  9),  yet 
' '  crowned  with  glory  and  honour/'  We  may  find  the 
accidents  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  brought  into  doubt, 
by  the  uncertainty  how  long  an  interval  before  our 
records  permitted  the  growth  of  fond  or  pious  associa 
tions.  But  whatever  allowance  we  make  for  such 
doubts  among  those  who  try  everything  by  asking  at 
each  step  proof  of  incidents,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
impression  which  the  Gospels  give  of  Christ  is  a  true 
impression ;  we  find  nothing  to  abate  our  rever 
ence  for  his  person,  our  belief  in  his  doctrine,  our 
power  of  verifying  it  by  experience,  or  our  assurance 
that  He  came  forth  from  God,  and  that  it  was  impos 
sible  that  He  should  be  holden  of  the  bonds  of  death. 
Whether  He  healed  one  cripple  or  two,  whether  one 
Mary  anointed  his  feet,  or  two  Maries,  whether  those 
whom  Scripture  calls  his  brethren  were  his  cousins, 
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whether  the  same  events  in  his  life  have  been  repeated 
in  varying  accounts,,  and  how  He  passed  the  shut  doors 
yet  bore  the  wounds  in  his  body,  or  how  He  was  known 
in  breaking  of  bread,  though  "  in  another  form,"  we 
cannot  tell ;  unless  our  knowledge  were  more,  it  is  idle  to 
force  such  things  into  our  faith ;  but  we  believe  that 
He  went  about  doing  good ;  He  spake  as  never  man 
spake ;  He  baptized  the  world  with  that  baptism  which 
makes  all  things  new ;  His  soul  was  not  left  in  the 
grave ;  nor  is  it  as  dead  or  lost,  but  as  living  evermore 
in  that  realm  where  He  is  gone  up  in  triumph  that 
where  He  is  we  may  be  also,  our  faith  pictures  to 
itself  the  eternal  Saviour. 

We  may  find  our  Nicene  formulas  not  free  from  the 
figures  which  transfer  bodily  attributes  to  spirit ;  but 
neither  is  the  simplest  Unitarian  creed.  If  God  does 
not  change  his  place  by  coming  down  from  heaven, 
neither  does  He  sit,  save  in  figure,  on  a  great  white 
throne.  Hence,  although  we  need  not  despair  of  a 
clearer  understanding  upon  our  ancient  doctrines,  if 
those  who  give  tone  to  our  schools  would  approach 
them  in  a  spirit  of  candour,  not  calling  each  possible 
alternative  heresy,  and  the  blending  of  all  contradic 
tions  of  all  ages  orthodoxy,  still  in  our  present  confu 
sion  we  may  say,  whatever  expresses  unbounded  homage 
and  personal  trust  in  Christ,  as  bringing  us  to  God, 
is  practically  truer  than  would  be  its  negation. 

So  to  him,  with  a  feeling  of  kindred,  as  to  a  Man, 
who  has  shared  our  nature,  our  anxieties,  our  death, 
yet  with  true,  though  it  be  dim,  awe,  as  to  one 
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more  than  Man  by  tlie  indwelling  Spirit  of  God, 
holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  impersonating  the  life 
of  conscience,  and  mediating  for  God,  expressing  to 
us  in  life  what  God  is,  what  Man  ought  to  be,  and 
exemplifying  to  us,  as  forerunner,  our  own  hope — to 
Him,  the  true  Christ,  we  apply  transfigured  the  words 
of  our  Psalm  :  "  What  is  Man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 
Thou  wilt  make  him  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
thine  hands.  Thou  wilt  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 

***  It  may  be  worth  suggesting,  that  if  the  resolution  of  what  once 
seemed  a  single  body  of  evidence,  into  varying  narratives,  introduces  a 
greater  element  of  contingency  for  those  who,  as  mathematicians,  test 
an  historical  problem,  not  very  appropriately,  by  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
it  does  not  so  much  lessen  the  credibility  of  fact  for  those  who  apply  to 
moral  questions  the  experience  of  life.  For  what  experience  teaches, 
is  not  that  all  affirmations  of  a  contemporary  event  are  identical  in  form, 
but  that  in  failure  of  such  identity  the  event  may  be  true.  The  event  of 
a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a  public  character,  is  told  in  many  ways,  yet 
remains  attested  by  general  belief  in  the  substance  of  the  fact.  Now  the 
kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  we  require  for  a  Scriptural  fact,  is 
not  such  as  a  mathematician  would  find  not  liable  to  contingency,  or  a 
lawyer  not  open  to  cross-examining,  but  such  as  would  satisfy  a  jury  of 
average  impartiality  and  intelligence.  The  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  to  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  grave,  supplies,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  latter  kind  of  evidence — supplies  it,  I  mean,  apart 
from  special  authority,  such  as  presumed  inspiration,  or  sanction,  such 
as  that  of  our  own  Church,  or  all  Churches.  All  that  generation  be 
lieved  in  the  fact. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  our  own  affections  and  aspirations  invest  Scriptural 
events,  especially  such  as  the  Resurrection,  with  a  positiveness  of  assur 
ance  exceeding  that  degree  of  credibility  which  is  allowed  them,  not 
merely  by  hostile  critics,  but  by  naked  enquirers  from  without.  And  it 
results,  as  a  conclusion,  not  that  the  events  are  untrue,  still  less  that  they 
are  impossible  ;  but  that  our  own  belief  in  them  is  not  so  much  a  foun 
dation,  as  a  superstructure,  when  the  evidence  is  strong,  and  an  associa 
tion,  when  it  is  less  certain. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST'S  TEACHING. 

"  They  were  astonished  at  his  teaching  ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  that 
had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." — ST.  MARK  i.  22. 

A  CONTEAST  is  liere  presented  between  the  teach 
ing  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  scribes.  The  one 
had  authority,  and  the  other  wanted  it.  We  should 
have  expected  Christ  to  speak  with  authority,  but  why 
should  the  scribes  speak  without  it  ?  Apt  as  we  are  to 
estimate  to  their  full  extent  the  errors  of  the  scribes, 
and  fancying  them  with  but  little  reason  worse  than 
men  of  like  orders  in  other  ages,  we  should  have 
expected  to  hear  them  blamed  for  cold  and  dead  doc 
trine,  or  formality  in  clinging  to  traditions,  and 
tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  they  for  gat 
the  weightier  virtues  in  the  sight  of  God;  but  the 
last  thing  likely  to  seem  wanting  in  them  would 
have  been  authority.  For  they  sat  in  Moses's  seat ; 
they  expounded  the  sacred  books  of  the  religion  which 
claimed  its  origin  from  Moses,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  long  line  of  Prophets  ;  they  had  all  the  dignity  of 
ecclesiastical  station  on  their  side,  while  their  manner 
of  living  displayed  a  sanctity,  which  if  too  elaborate 
to  be  natural,  was  yet  exemplary  enough  to  win  them 
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popular  honour.  Yet  of  Jesus  Christ  we  read  in 
St.  Mark,  as  he  taught  in  Capernaum,  and  in  St. 
Matthew,  as  he  ended  his  sayings  on  the  Mount,  that 
the  people  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he 
taught  them,  as  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes. 

This  contrast  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Jesus 
had  been,  in  his  sayings  on  the  Mount,  not  only 
blaming  the  letter,  but  contradicting  the  spirit,  of  the 
Law  of  Moses.  If  He  confirmed  the  Law,  it  was  by 
doing  better  the  work  which  the  Law  had  failed  in 
doing.  By  what  right  does  this  Peasant  Teacher  of 
Galilee,  "the  Carpenter's  son,"  set  his  saying  against 
the  Scriptures  of  old  time;  and  what  charm  gave 
his  teaching  an  authority  over  men's  minds,  which 
neither  official  rank,  nor  learning,  nor  zeal  could  give 
to  that  of  the  scribes  ?  If  we  discover  the  secret  of 
this  authority  of  Christ  we  too  may  be  astonished, 
and  what  is  more,  be  saved  by  his  doctrine. 

The  first  answer  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  Jesus 
was  sent  from  God,  and  that  his  Divine  Mission  gave 
him  authority.  Or,  to  put  the  answer  in  a  higher 
form,  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  his  authority  was 
Divine.  But  this  answer  moves  too  rapidly  to  its  con 
clusion,  and  is  not  an  explanation.  For  how  did  people 
know  Jesus  to  be  sent  from  God;  or,  how  did  the 
Divine  Mission  shew  itself  in  his  teaching  ?  Especially, 
since  the  people  ©f  Nazareth,  and  probably  those  of 
Capernaum,  took  Jesus  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  and 
since  He  worked  not  many  miracles  there,  nor  any 
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during  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  there  must  have 
been  some  moral  charm  in  the  character  of  his  teach 
ing,  which  brought  it  home  to  their  hearts  with  a 
persuasion,  very  unlike  the  authority  of  command. 
They  could  not  possibly  be  aware  of  that  doctrine  of 
our  Lord's  Divinity,  which  arose  in  the  Church  an 
unfixed  number  of  years  later.  Even  we  ourselves, 
whether  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  aided  by  meta 
physical  harmony,  reverence,  and  association,  induce 
us  to  retain  that  form  which  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
have  given  to  the  doctrine,  or  whether  we  regard  the 
Humanity  of  Christ  as  lending  personal  shape  to  the 
Divine  goodness,  must  still  admit,  that  every  Divine 
indwelling,  either  of  personality  or  inspiration,  can  be 
only  manifested  to  men  in  a  human  form,  with  the 
sound  of  human  words,  the  glance  of  human  eyes,  and 
the  effect  of  human  deeds.  The  Invisible  must  put  on 
a  visible  form,  and  the  Infinite  stoop  to  the  measure 
of  a  finite  mind.  Spirit  must  have  body,  and  thought 
must  have  speech.  The  Divine  Thought  becomes  the 
audible  Word  in  Man.  If  we  behold  not  all  within 
the  veil,  that  portion  from  which  the  veil  is  lifted  takes 
the  measure  of  our  capacity.  Whatever  mysteries  we 
infer  on  the  secret  side  of  the  tapestry,  the  outward 
side  has  figures  which  we  apprehend.  So  even  if  the 
people  who  heard  the  gracious  sayings  on  the  Mount 
could  have  inferred  all  the  Nicena  mystery  of  the  later 
Church,  there  would  be  something  in  the  words  of  the 
Son  of  Man  which  led  them  to  such  inference,  and 
which  would  be  required  to  explain  it. 
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The  question  again  presents  itself,  what  was  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  to  the  common 
people  of  Galilee  seemed  fuller  of  authority  than  that 
of  the  scribes  ?  It  was  not  the  claim  of  authority 
delegated  from  another,  for  his  words  are,  /  say  unto 
you.  It  was  not  mere  sternness,  though  He  could 
speak  sternly ;  nor  vehement  command,  though  in  his 
latter  days  He  spoke  vehemently  against  the  doctors 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  these  things  appear  little  in  his 
earlier  teaching.  Nor  was  it  mere  gentleness,  for  He 
required  an  entire  devotion  of  life,  and  gave  new 
terror  to  death,  by  speaking  of  a  flame  unlike  flames 
that  are  quenched,  and  a  worm  unlike  worms  that  die. 
Nor  yet  was  it  formal  sanctity  of  demeanour,  for  He 
lowered  some  forms,  and  set  others  at  nought;  He 
suffered  corn  to  be  plucked  by  walkers  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  disregarded  washing  before  meat ;  and  though  He 
drove  money-changers  from  the  Temple,  He  spoke  of 
rearing  in  a  little  time  (as  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  two 
or  three  days)  a  more  spiritual  house  of  prayer,  than 
any  framed  of  stones  by  hand  of  man.  Allow  some 
thing  for  novelty,  and  the  love  of  the  common  people 
for  familiar  signs  and  teachers  of  their  own  order ;  yet 
these  are  not  enough  to  explain  that  authority,  which 
began  with  Christ's  first  teaching,  and  which  has  gone 
011  increasing  through  centuries  and  generations. 

We  may  best  arrive  at  an  answer  to  our  question, 
by  considering  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  authority. 
One  comes  from  without,  sanctioned  by  office,  imposed 
with  command,  and  perhaps  guarded  by  legal  penalty. 
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This  is  of  the  earth,  earthly,  and  has  no  tendency  to 
persuade  men  of  its  own  fitness,  unless  reason  ap 
pear  in  its  behests,  or  unless  it  aims  in  appearance 
at  public  advantage.  The  other  comes  from  within, 
or  at  least  finds  a  response  within  the  sanctuary  of 
the  mind,  because  it  aims  at  good,  or  announces 
what  is  true,  or  commands  what  is  right.  This 
inward  authority  is  another  word  for  the  power  of 
persuasion.  It  is  testimony  which  we  can  believe,  a 
promise  which  we  can  trust,  a  command  which  we  feel 
it  right  to  obey.  Thus  it  awakens  in  us  the  three 
offices  of  faith,  which  is  a  practical  persuasion  towards 
God,  in  respect  of  our  belief,  and  trust,  and  obedience. 
As  we  do  not  believe  an  ugly  person  to  be  beautiful 
because  we  are  commanded,  and  yet  need  no  com 
mand  to  admire  the  grace  which  attracts  all  eyes,  so 
when  we  apprehend  the  Truth,  we  believe  it,  and  when 
we  see  Goodness  we  love  it ;  and  this  is  the  manner  of 
the  Divine  teaching.  When  God,  who  cannot  lie, 
would  have  men  believe,  He  unveils  something  of 
truth  to  our  mind's  eye ;  when  He  would  have  us  love 
him,  He  gives  us  glimpses  of  that  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard ;  or  He  pours  upon  us  such  dew  of 
his  blessing,  as  may  make  us  guess  at  the  infinite 
fountains  of  compassion  which  are  beyond ;  when  He 
lays  on  us  the  duty  of  obedience,  He  writes  in  our 
hearts  by  invisible  handiwork  a  law  to  which  our  con 
science  answers  that  it  is  right.  This  is  Divine 
teaching,  and  all  else  is  human,  however  much  it 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  Divine  foresight.  If  the 
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Church  has  Divine  authority,  proceeding  through  her 
self,  besides  that  of  the  truth  which  she  teaches,  it  is 
because  she  utters  testimony  tending  to  persuade  men. 
Whatever  she  imposes  beyond  persuasion,  is  but  the 
police  of  states,  or  a  matter  for  civil  compliance. 
When  men  proceed  to  anathemas,  and  impose  by 
terror  whatever  has  not  inherent  truth  or  probable 
fitness  to  give  it  authority,  there  is  already  Anti 
christ. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  principle  by  cases  from  common 
life.  There  are  men,  whose  appearance  and  manner 
are  so  suggestive  of  confidence,  that  we  turn  by  pre 
ference  to  them  in  a  crowd  for  relief,  or  feel  that  of 
them  we  would  ask  our  way  in  a  strange  place.  There 
are  men  whose  characters  have  been  tested  by  experi 
ence,  or  their  intelligence  proved  by  achievement,  whose 
simple  word  we  accept  against  any  amount  of  official 
affirmation.  Although  our  own  social  structure  makes  us 
rather  more  prone  than  the  rest  of  mankind  to  acquiesce 
in  artificial  tests,  men  have  lived  among  us,  in  various 
generations,  whose  authority  in  questions  of  policy  or 
opinion  was  far  beyond  anything  they  could  have 
derived  from  their  station.  Most  societies  take  their 
tone  from  some  favourite  model  or  dominant  character. 
But  while  our  daily  intercourse  is  compounded  of  so 
many  elements,  that  each  man  contributes  something, 
and  no  special  contribution  may  be  traceable  to  any 
one,  the  great  events  and  stormier  emergencies  of  life 
bring  out  the  principle  of  native  authority,  the  worthi 
ness  which  has  a  right  to  command.  No  discipline  is 
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stricter  than  that  on  board  a  man  of  war ;  probably 
no  authority  more  absolute  than  that  of  a  captain  on 
deck.  He  rules  of  necessity  by  office,  and  of  right  by 
intelligence.  Instances  have  been  known  of  mutiny 
quelled  by  a  storm,  because  the  mutineers  knew  that 
he  who  had  a  right  to  command  them,  had  alone  in 
such  an  emergency  the  skill  to  guide.  Cases  constantly 
arise,  where  in  difficult  navigation  a  large  part  of  the 
captain's  authority  falls  into  the  pilot's  hand.  In 
stances  may  be  conceived,  have  perhaps  happened,  when 
a  captain  deficient  in  skill,  or  irresolute  in  peril,  gives 
place  in  practice  to  the  experienced  or  daring  mariner, 
and  though  he  retains  his  office  and  its  prerogatives, 
the  authority  of  skill  appears  in  other  hands.  Such 
things  are  spoken  of  in  shipwrecks,  and  may  help  us 
to  distinguish  the  authority  of  place  from  that  of 
power.  So  in  our  own  inland  scenes,  when  the  wild 
cry  of  fire  runs  through  street  after  street,  and  slumber 
is  startled  into  confusion,  the  crowd  of  pale  faces  and 
hurried  voices  may  be  swayed  by  curiosity  and  repelled 
by  alarm  :  they  will  recognise  office  or  station,  so  far 
as  either  can  offer  suggestion  or  aid ;  but  the  first 
place  in  the  tumult  is  soon  occupied  by  some  one  who 
can  arrange  the  ranks,  and  organise  a  supply  of  water, 
or  manage  the  engine — in  short,  the  practical  authority 
falls  into  hands  which  can  use  it  with  power.  Some 
historians  in  our  own  time  have  traced  a  like  principle 
in  the  destiny  of  nations  throughout  wars  and  revolu 
tions  farther  than  the  teacher  of  religion  can  safely 
follow  them.  I  confess  I  tremble  at  an  historical 
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morality  which  sees  no  right  but  in  might,  and  which 
making  success  the  criterion  of  justice  deprives  the 
fallen  patriot  or  martyr  of  one  of  his  just  consolations,, 
and  would  blot  so  many  pages,  on  which  the  tears  of 
generations  have  fallen,  out  of  the  poetry  of  mankind. 
Let  us  keep  to  instances  more  appropriate.  Our 
Universities  give  degrees  for  knowledge,  or  for  money. 
Our  Bishops  ordain  ministers  who  are  supposed  com 
petent  to  teach.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  office 
should  stamp  fitness.  A  kind  of  generous  confidence 
predisposes  men  to  expect  that  their  clergyman  will  be 
able  to  teach,  and  their  doctor  heal  them.  So  each 
profession  is  called  reverend  or  learned.  I  do  not 
wish  to  lessen  on  the  popular  side  this  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  offices  which  give  a  right  to  a  respectful 
hearing.  It  is  right  the  people  should  hope  all  things 
favourable  of  office ;  but  it  is  right  on  the  other  side 
for  the  officers  to  be  reminded  of  the  fitness  of  which 
their  office  is  a  symbol.  When  the  Bishop  places  the 
book  in  our  grasp,  unless  we  have  learnt  the  language, 
he  does  not  give  us  the  power  of  construing.  The 
dunce  rises  from  the  touch  of  the  "  sacred  hands  "  as 
great  a  dunce  as  before.  Even  those  hands  open  not 
the  doors  with  their  keys,  unless  God  guide  them  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  counsel.  How  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent ;  or  how  teach,  unless  they 
be  taught  ?  How  shall  we  give  knowledge  we  have 
not  gotten  ?  or  what  avails  it  driving  our  flocks  to  the 
well,  if  we  can  neither  draw  out  water  from  the  well, 
nor  persuade  them  to  drink  freely,  because  we  have 
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living  water  ?  Bishop  Latimer's  Priest,  who  said 
Mumpsimus,  because  he  had  been  used  to  it,  has  imi 
tators  for  ever. 

If  we  have  deplorable  instances  that  office  cannot  give 
knowledge,  still  less  does  it  give  moral  persuasion. 
Although  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  power  of 
touching  men's  hearts  is  always  in  proportion  to  moral 
sincerity,  there  is  a  God-given  influence,  which  whether 
it  come  of  sympathy,  or  earnestness,  or  mental  power,  is 
antecedent  to  office,  and  not  dependent  on  it.  We  have 
only  to  take  the  circumstances  which  inspire  us  with 
confidence  in  men  in  practical  life,  such  as  knowledge, 
experience,  or  disinterestedness,  and  apply  them  with 
more  than  ordinary  emphasis  to  our  subject,  and  we 
shall  see  why  the  moral  teacher  must  be  morally  gifted. 
If  he  cannot  give  what  his  hearers  need  for  their  mind's 
health  they  will  seek  it  elsewhere ;  or  if  they  acquiesce 
in  the  want  of  it,  they  will  suffer  from  its  want. 
"  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  which  causeth 
"  to  err  from  the  ways  of  knowledge/5  is  a  text  of 
many  applications. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  question,  what  authority 
was  wanting  to  the  scribes  ?  They  felt  all  the  sacredness 
of  a  traditional  religion,  and  made  some  advances  on 
the  ritualism  of  the  Temple,  by  teaching  the  people 
from  text  and  commentary  in  school  and  synagogue. 
But  they  were  weak  in  the  authority  which  God  gives 
from  such  an  apprehension  of  the  Truth  as  enters  into 
a  man's  soul,  and  becomes  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
groundwork  of  his  character.  Because  it  is  written, 
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was  their  argument,  and  not  because  it  is  true.  So 
the  writing  became  their  idol,  and  the  God  of  Truth 
became  afar  off.  They  could  hardly  have  understood 
the  "ingrown  word"  of  St.  James.  Certainly  they 
would  have  been  shocked  at  St.  Paul's  law,  written  by 
Divine  finger  in  the  consciences  of  Heathens.  The  "  un 
written  and  everlasting  institutions"  of  nobler  minds 
of  old,  and  the  law  not  graven  on  tablets,  but  imbuing 
humanity  with  its  secret  influence,  were  mysteries 
veiled  from  them  by  the  form  of  written  traditions  and 
hereditary  ritual.  Hence  they  had  no  authority  over 
the  heart,  but  only  over  the  laden  memory,  and  the 
lips  moving  by  routine.  Whereas  the  simpler,  yet 
Diviner,  teacher  of  Nazareth,  who  in  the  hall  of  Pilate 
witnessed  a  good  confession,  and  who  in  that  dark 
hour  declared  that  for  this  cause  He  had  come  into  the 
world,  not  to  claim  a  kingdom,  but  to  bear  witness  to 
the  Truth,  spake  of  that  which  He  had  learned  in  com 
munion  with  the  eternal  Father;  which  was  so  intimately 
inherent  in  his  own  personal  character,  that  when  He 
spake  of  himself  He  spake  of  the  Truth.  (To  this  Truth 
in  one  sense  all  the  Prophets  bare  witness,  for  the  same 
Spirit  dwelt  in  them  all.)  So  He  had  authority  over 
men's  minds,  for  the  unbiassed  heart  assents  to  nothing 
so  willingly  as  to  Truth.  In  his  actions  they  saw 
the  way,  in  his  words  they  recognized  the  truth,  from 
his  influence  they  imbibed  the  life.  He  referred  to 
scripture  for  illustrations,  as  a  teacher  of  righteousness 
may  draw  instances  from  written  laws,  but  He  grounded 
his  appeal  to  men  on  the  truth  which  their  conscience 
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recognized,  as  anterior  to  scripture,  and  imperfectly 
imaged  by  law.  So  He  stood,  in  this  as  in  other  re 
spects,  an  eternal  Mediator  between  the  unseen  God, 
whom  we  figure  to  ourselves  as  a  God  of  truth,  and 
the  conscience  of  man  striving  after  that  which  it 
dimly  apprehends. 

So  far  as  this  authority  of  Christ  bears  on  cases  of 
conduct  and  conscience,  some  measure  of  it  strikes  us 
in  the  directness  of  appeal  which  the  old  Prophets 
permitted  themselves  in  their  generous  indignation  at 
wrong.  So  Nathan  said  unto  David,  <(  Thou  art  the 
man."  So  the  true  preacher  puts  his  finger  on  the 
sore  place  in  his  hearer's  conscience,  and  says,  (i  Thou 
art  the  man."  So  Elijah,  being  questioned  by  Ahab, 
"  Hast  thou  found  me,  oh  my  enemy  ?"  answers,  tf  I 
have  found  thee."  So  we  ask  in  our  turn  of  affliction, 
sorrow,  and  reproach,  ' '  Hast  thou  found  me  ?"  and 
the  answer  of  each  dark  hour  wafted  to  us  by  the  mys 
terious  but  unerring  providence  of  the  Euler  of  the 
world  is,  "  I  have  found  thee,  because  thou  hast  sold 
"  thyself  to  work  wickedness."  So  many  a  text,  and 
collect,  and  half-forgotten  verse  of  some  Hymn  of  our 
childhood,  may  often  come  back  to  us  with  authority, 
finding  us  in  some  weak  place  of  inconsistency,  or  self- 
indulgence,  or  compliance  with  the  multitude  that  do 
evil. 

One  point  which  we  may  urge  as  a  lesson  from 
the  secret  of  Christ's  authority  is  this  :  every  true 
teacher  and  conscientious  preacher  may  share  a 
measure  of  that  authority,  in  proportion  as  he  deals 
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directly  with  his  own  conscience  and  with  that  of  his 
hearers,  so  that  the  forces  which  sway  his  life  are  re 
flected  in  his  teaching.     Preachers  may  be  earthly,  yet 
their  truth  an  eternal  treasure ;  and  though  their  voices 
are  uncertain,  the  eternal  Breath  of  Him  who  is  not 
weary  of  creating  and  of  revealing   or  of  renewing, 
may  still  find  utterance  in  words,  which  come  full  of 
conviction  from  vision   or   experience,  and  therefore 
carry  persuasion.      If  any  man  have  not  the    spirit 
of  Christ,  says   St.    Paul,   he   is    none   of  His.      It 
would  not  be  honouring  Christ  if  we  made  ourselves 
strangers  to  the  Spirit  and  Truth  which  dwelt  in  him  ; 
if  we  fear  to   take  in  hand  his  weapons,  or  cannot 
draw,  as  He  drew,  water  from  the  deep  well  of  eternal 
truth,  it  is  not  because  we  are  growing  in  reverence, 
but  falling  short  in  faith.     Even  the  gross  pretensions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  are  so  often  an  index 
to  some  perverted  truth,  and  the  outpouring  of  blessing 
which  has  attended  earnest  Preachers  wantonly  cast 
out  from  the  Anglican  fold,  might  give  pregnant  sug 
gestions  to  some  among  ourselves,  who  are  so  full  of 
forms  and  proprieties  that  they  forget  the  life  is  more 
than  raiment,  who  obscure  the  thing  signified  by  ever 
magnifying  the  sign,  and  whose   teaching  has   such 
show  of  authority,  that  it  has  no  persuasion  to  salva 
tion,  because  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  that 
of  the  Scribes.      We  shall  awake  from  these  things 
when  it  pleases  God,  who  anointed  His  Son  with  gifts  of 
the  mind  diviner  than  earthly  power,  to  give  us  also 
that  unction  of  which  St.  John  spake,  by  which  those 
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who  shared  it  knew  all  that  they  cared  or  that  it  most 
concerned  them  to  know,  as  Christ  promised  that  we 
should  be  dealt  with,  not  as  servants  who  know  not 
their  master's  counsel,  but  as  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  with  an  Eternal  Friend. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  secret 
of  Christ's  authority,  which,  even  if  it  sound  specula 
tive,  may  be  wholesome  for  these  times,  j*  *  *  *  * 

With  respect  to  all  difficulties,  such  as  questions, 
rightly  or  wrongly  raised,  of  the  presence  of  oral  or 
imaginative  elements  in  the  Evangelic  narrative,  the 
idea  which  I  would  urge  is  this  : — If  we  are  not  so 
certain  of  the  phenomenal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
as  we  are  of  the  impression  which  his  teaching  made 
upon  his  hearers,   and  still  makes  upon  tender  con 
sciences,  this  latter  reality  of  which  we  are  certain  is 
what  corresponds  to  the  authority  by  which  the  sayings - 
of  Jesus  differed  from  those  of  the   Scribes.     All  that 
which  compels  assent  by  power  or  by  command  would 
be  an  external  authority ;  but  this  which  by  goodness 
wins  assent  from  the  better  impulses  of  the  heart,  is 
the  authority  to  which  God  would  have  our  consciences 
willingly   bow.     So   if  the   growing   apprehension  of 
some   element  of  imagination  in  our  Gospels  should 
spread  more  widely  than  the  Scribes  of  our  country 
tolerate,   or  even  its  Apostles,  if  the  choice  lay  with 
them,  would  welcome,  the  true  follower  of  Jesus  may 
still  take  his  stand  upon  the  truth  which  his  Master 
taught,  and  upon  the  principles  to  which  He  who  knew 

f  I  had  specified  some  instances,  but  think  their  mention  here  hardly 
necessary,  or  in  place. 
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human  nature  appealed.  He  may  be  puzzled  by  ques 
tions  about  a  miracle  withering  a  fig-tree,  because  the 
tree  had  not  wrought  upon  itself  a  previous  miracle  of 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  when  the  season  of  ripening  was  not 
yet  come  (Mark  xi.  13) ;  but  he  can  never  have  wrested 
from  him  the  truth  displayed  in  the  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  or  lose  the  power  of  warning  men,  lest 
they  be  cut  down,  if  they  cumber  the  ground.  Some 
times  he  may  be  persuaded  by  the  goodness  of  the  doc 
trine  or  the  Person  to  think  for  their  sakes  the  miracle 
real,  (since  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  and  faith 
works  wonders,  and  we  see  Mind  exercise  a  mysterious 
power  over  bodily  disease) ;  at  other  times  he  may  suffer 
the  transmitted  story  to  exercise  its  power  in  touching 
that  faculty  of  imagination  which  perhaps  associated  it 
with  a  truth  of  conscience ;  but  he  will  always,  if  he  be 
wise,  prefer  laying  his  foundation  deep  in  the  truth  and 
right  which  were  holy  of  old,  and  which  find  echo  in 
our  consciences  for  ever.  On  such  ground  the  teach 
ing  of  our  Lord  stands  unshaken  :  rather  it  strikes 
daily  deeper  root,  and  puts  forth  fruit  from  the  con 
victions  of  whatever  is  best  and  holiest  in  a  thousand 
generations. 

May  we  not  hence  see,  how  Jesus  became  the  Christ, 
being  anointed  with  that  breath  of  God  which  is  power. 
And  if  either  the  clear  doctrine  of  St.  John,  or  the 
cherished  tradition  of  the  older  churches,  or  the  dread 
of  severing  the  Divine  Truth  embodied  from  the  per 
sonality  of  Him  in  whom  it  manifested  itself,  induce 
us  to  hold  fast  that  conception  of  the  Son  of  God  which 
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we  have  inherited,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  har 
monising  this  with  the  doctrine  of  our  profounder 
metaphysicians,  that  God  is  not  mere  Substance,  or 
barren  Being,  but  all-creative  and  all-comprehending 
Goodness  ;*  so  that  from  the  mysterious  depth  of  the 
Infinite  comes  forth  Wisdom,  co-eternal  Assessor  with 
Power,  guiding  the  Incomprehensible  Will  from  which 
it  eternally  springs,  giving  Right  co-eternity  with 
Might,  and  manifesting  Morality  to  be  neither  born 
without  Divinity  nor  precariously  dependent  upon  it, 
and  also  leading  into  the  world  the  Life  of  Creation, 
and  the  animating  principle  of  the  souls  of  men.  Pos 
sibly  it  may  be  not  without  comfort  to  some  of  us  as 
Churchmen,  or  without  satisfaction  to  us  as  reasoners, 
to  find  so  early  a  consequence,  if  not  an  aboriginal 
premise,  of  our  faith,  less  affected  than  many  suppose 
it  must  be  by  the  disintegration  of  the  floating  narra 
tives  of  the  infant  church.  Again,  if  others  should 
prevail  more  widely,  who  with  colder  criticism,  and 
absence  of  associations,  leave  to  the  Son  of  Man 
only  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  His  Father  and  our 

*  Aur.  Augustinus,  De  Trinitate,  lib.  xv.  and  lib.  vii.  3.  So  Anselm, 
Si  (Deus)  seterne  se  intelligit,  seterne  se  dicit.  Monologium,  vol.  iii.  p. 
15.  Saisset's  Eeligious  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  Coleridge's  System,  by  Green 
and  Simon,  vol.  ii.  On  the  other  hand,  I  read  in  the  Charge  of  the  Bp. 
of  Salisbury  for  1864,  that  the  Deity  is  "the  person  of  the  super 
natural" — a  mode  of  speaking,  which  from  less  authority  might  be  open 
to  question  as  a  denial  of  more  than  one  person,  and  an  impugnment 
of  the  first  Article  of  Religion.  Not  indeed,  that  such  phrases  as 
"the  personal  God"  are  unusual  among  writers  of  unquestionable 
authority  ;  but  they  present  a  striking  exemplification  of  inconsistency 
in  those  who  at  once  use  them,  and  again  exact  a  corporeal  stress  upon 
the  word  Person  when  some  metaphysical  rcasoner  is  to  be  embarrassed 
or  calumniated. 
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Father,  (as  even  the  Divine  Substance  is  Spirit],  even 
so  the  authority  of  that  teaching  which  astonished  the 
people,  remains  to  save  the  world.  The  kingdom  of 
Him  whose  words  rule  all  hearts  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom ;  or  can  fade  only  so  far  as  its  work  is  ac 
complished,  by  bringing  many  sons  to  the  Father, 
when  it  may  become  a  voluntary  subjection*  of  the 
Human  to  the  Divine,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

To  the  Apostles  also  it  was  promised,  they  should 
sit  on  twelve  thrones.  And  an  old  collect  of  our  Church 
made  the  service  of  God  not  only  freedom,  but  a  king 
dom.  (Cui  servire  regnare  est.}  If  we  would  be  par 
takers  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  it  may  be  won  by  us,  or  rather  given  to  us, 
in  proportion  as  we  share  that  mind  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus.  If  we  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ; 
if  we  set  the  soul  above  the  sensual  frame,  and  the 
world  which  is  to  come  above  the  world  of  noise  and 
glare,  if  instead  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  which  leave 
a  sting,  we  seek  holiness,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
find  peace,  we  shall  be  enabled  in  ourselves,  perhaps 
in  our  teaching,  to  do  something,  which  neither  God 
nor  Man  will  let  die.  But  first  ask,  "  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved"?  or,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do33?  So  shall  we  speak  with  experience,  therefore 
with  authority.  So  by  the  grace  of  Him  without  whom 
nothing  is  strong,  men  will  be  astonished,  and  what  is 
more,  be  saved  by  our  teaching,  for  we  shall  teach  as 
Christ  taught,  and  not  as  the  Scribes. 

*  1st  Corinthians,  xv.  24-28. 


vir. 

THE  BLOOD  OF  JEZREEL. 


"  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu."— 

HOSEA  i.  4. 


IT  is  very  far  from  being  a  sentiment  of  impiety, 
which  induces  the  firmest  believers  in  the  Divine 
government  of  the  world  to  raise  many  questions  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  that  government  is  carried  on. 
Although  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose 
the  infinite  Mind  of  God  sup erint ending  by  His  provi 
dence  and  overruling  by  His  power  the  course  of 
events  which  His  wisdom  has  designed,  or  the  deve 
lopment  of  principles  which  His  will,  by  permission, 
has  sanctioned,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  say  that 
particular  links  in  the  great  chain  of  events  are  worthy 
of  being  adjusted  by  a  Divine  finger,  or  that  parti 
cular  actions,  which  yet  may  be  necessary  to  the  whole 
result,  are  worthy  to  be  traced  to  a  Divine  command. 
We  understand  how  the  fierceness  of  man  may  turn 
to  God's  praise,  but  not  how  it  should  be  directly 
ordained  by  Him.  We  seem  to  require  a  margin  of 
space  for  the  possibilities  of  human  action,  if  it  were 
only  to  preserve  the  responsibility  of  free  agents  unim 
paired,  and  in  order  to  have  scope  for  warning  in  this 
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world,  or  judgment  in  the  next.  The  crimes  of  great 
sinners  cannot  be  commanded,  even  if  they  are  possibly 
designed.  And  on  the  side  of  good  men,  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  humanity  servants  of  God,  we  see 
infirmities  adherent  to  their  work,  which  may  enter 
into  their  mingled  sphere  of  usefulness,  yet  seem 
unworthy  of  the  sanction  of  the  Most  High.  Still  more 
in  the  entangled  complexity  of  wars  and  empires,  we 
can  understand  a  great  governor  giving  unity  to  rude 
races,  or  a  conqueror  promoting  the  civilisation  of 
vanquished  realms,  or  an  usurper  compressing  anarchy, 
and  representing  a  principle  once  outraged  which  has 
in  turn  its  hour  of  triumph;  and  especially  in  dark 
ages  we  can  imagine  the  sacerdotal  element  carried  to 
an  useful  excess,  and  either  a  Pontiff  welding  divided 
churches  into  unity,  and  upholding  the  conquests  of 
mind  against  those  of  arms,  or  a  fervid  fanatic  sweeping 
out  idolatry  from  churches,  and  restoring  the  primary 
simplicities  of  religion  in  a  corrupt  world  of  eccle 
siastics  ;  but  in  most  of  these  things,  we  believe  the 
permission  of  God,  rather  than  venture  to  affirm  His 
immediate  command.  It  seems  more  reverent  to 
adore  the  power,  and  wonder  at  the  wisdom  which  we 
imperfectly  trace,  than  to  be  over-confident  in  making 
Him  who  chargeth  His  angels  with  folly  responsible 
for  the  oracles  of  flesh  and  blood  which  too  often  guide 
His  earthly  instruments.  So  to  the  believer,  no  less 
than  to  the  philosopher,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary,  amid  the  words  of  gifted  seers,  no  less  than 
amid  the  chaffering  of  the  market-place,  the  question 
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often  recurs,  does  God  send  by  immediate  utterance, 
or  rather  by  the  mediated  promptings  of  mixed  motives; 
and  does  He  fix  each  special  event  of  each  kingdom 
tottering  and  each  sparrow  falling,  or  does  He  rather 
arrange  the  general  laws,  by  which  conquest  and  defeat, 
and  life  and  death,  are  interchanged  on  a  scheme  of 
unerring,  yet  to  us,  by  its  largeness,  embarrassing 
harmony  ? 

Such  a  question  as  I  have  been  describing  had  little 
meaning  for  the  writers  and  agents  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Kegarding  the  end  more  than  the 
means,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  omnipotence  for  any  scrutiny  of  inter 
mediate  agencies  to  detain  them,  they  spoke  and  acted 
as  if  man  were  but  the  hammer  and  God  the  wielder 
of  it.  God  sends  the  lion  out  of  the  wood,  and  raises 
the  usurper  to  the  throne.  God  makes  fools  of  those 
whom  He  would  destroy,  as  well  as  He  gives  wisdom 
to  the  wise.  In  thus  ascribing  a  directness  of  inter 
vention  to  the  Deity,  the  Hebrew  Prophets  only  give 
an  emphatical  intensity  to  the  sentiment  which  has 
always  seemed  natural  in  the  freshness  of  nations,  for 
we  see  it  in  the  earlier  literature  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  of  our  own  country ;  though  it  seems  more 
constantly  recurrent  in  the  East,  and  nowhere  was  so 
deeply  ingrained  as  in  the  races  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  Perhaps  our  own  nearest  parallel  would  be  in 
the  time  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  when  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  stung  into  reaction  from  the  for- 
ijiality  of  prelates  and  the  lawlessness  of  courtiers, 
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made  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  its  own. 
What  we  now  call  Orientalism,  then  seemed  natural ; 
and  men  engaged  in  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  spoke 
of  the  Stuart  Kings  as  Elijah  spake  of  Ahab,  and  of 
prelates  as  priests  of  Baal. 

I  believe  that  by  partly  availing  ourselves  of  the  nicer 
discrimination  between  the  Divine  and  human  which 
modern  thought  has  attained,  and  partly  again  by  for 
getting  that  discrimination  for  a  time,  or  by  merging 
distinctions  in  a  grasp  of  great  realities,  we  shall  best 
be  able  to  enter  into  the  actions  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Prophets,  and  to  give  historical  simplicity  to  the  nar 
rative  in  which  they  are  recorded.  The  great  Prophet 
Elijah,  mightiest  of  those  who  wrought  by  deeds  more 
than  by  writings,  saw  the  true  conception  of  God,  as 
the  Spiritual  and  Eternal  Being,  overborne  by  that 
disfiguring  worship  of  Him,  as  a  sensual  Lord  (Baal) 
which  Ahab's  Queen  had  imported  from  Phoenicia,  and 
which  may  have  found  lingering  affinities  in  the  land. 
Tyranny,  as  usual,  had  accompanied  superstition.  The 
murder  of  Naboth,  in  due  form  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
found  the  Prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  should  have  de 
nounced  it,  lurking  in  caves,  or  exiled  by  the  trium 
phant  favourites  of  the  Court.  The  stern  preacher  of 
righteousness,  the  Baptist  of  the  Old  Testament, 
emerging  from  retirement  with  one  of  those  flashing 
appearances  which  threw  an  air  of  mystery  around  his 
life,  crosses  the  path  of  the  misguided  king,  and  de 
nounces,  or  as  we  commonly  say,  prophesies  a  just 
retribution.  "In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  the 
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"  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  (or  may  they  lick) 
"  thy  blood,  even  thine."  We  may  recognise  in  these 
words  the  same  strain  as  broke  from  the  Prophet  soul 
of  David,  when  he  knew  not  of  whom  he  spake  :  ' '  As 
"  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing 
"  shall  surely  die."  And  if  we  take  the  speech  as  a 
denunciation,  we  find  that  already  in  the  solitude  of 
Horeb  the  indignant  spirit  of  Elijah  had  been  brood 
ing  on  the  means  of  its  fulfilment.  Elisha  to  succeed 
him  when  weary  of  thankless  toils  ;  Jehu  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  a  guilty  king ;.  and  Hazael 
with  the  sword  of  Syria,  to  fill  up  any  shortcomings 
in  the  work  of  zeal  at  home — such  seems  to  have  been 
the  Prophet's  programme.  The  traditions  of  the  story 
are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Kings  in  so  fragmentary 
a  form  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  disentangle  the 
Divine  from  the  human.  If  we  think  it  more  reverent 
to  consider  Elijah  as  prophesying,  the  full  burden  of 
his  prophecy  did  not  come  to  pass  until  the  days  of 
Ahab's  son  Joram.  When  the  sons  of  the  Prophets 
asked,  why  the  judgment,  so  long  due,  had  tarried,  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  men  remembered,  how  after 
Ahab's  wound  in  battle  at  Kamoth-Gilead,  his  chariot 
had  been  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  haply  dogs 
may  have  drank  his  blood ;  but  others  conceived  the 
penitence  of  the  king  to  have  caused  the  postponement 
of  the  doom  until  his  son's  days.  Traces  of  both  feel 
ings  tinge  the  narrative,  and  possibly  crossed  the 
writer's  mind.  A  probable  conclusion  is  that  the 
king's  show  of  penitence  prevented  active  retribution. 
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If  Elijah  relented,  the  design  which  he  conceived  in 
Horeb  is  inherited  by  his  successor  Elisha,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Joram,  Ahab's  son,  is  perhaps  quickened  by  a 
fresh  affront  (2  Kings  vi.  31)  from  the  vacillating 
prince,  and  encouraged  by  his  prostration  as  he  lies 
wounded  at  Jezreel.  Here  at  least  the  element  of 
human  agency  is  plainly  developed,  and  it  is  impos 
sible  not  to  recognise  the  Order  of  Prophets  as  not 
merely  denouncing,  but  as  fulfilling  their  own  denun 
ciations.  Elisha  sends  his  disciple  to  the  camp,  and  bids 
him  select  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  whose  enterprising 
spirit,  if  we  do  not  suppose  a  secret  understanding, 
had  designated  him  as  one  who  needed  but  little 
encouragement  for  the  design.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
"  God  of  Israel,  I  have  anointed  thee  king"  ..."  and 
"  thou  shalt  smite  the  house  of  thy  master."  Such  are 
the  terms,  in  which  the  order  of  Prophets,  (resembling 
in  so  many  essentials  the  counsels  of  Priesthoods  else 
where,)  expresses  confidence  in  itself  as  the  interpreter 
of  providential  callings,  and  consecrates  the  fitting 
vindicator  in  time  of  need.  So  Samuel,  by  an  instinct 
more  penetrating  than  the  glance  of  outward  figure, 
had  selected  David  from  his  brethren  as  successor  to 
Saul  who  neither  obeyed  the  Prophet's  counsel,  nor 
refrained  from  imperious  sacrifice.  So  Ahijah  the 
Prophet  had  incited  Jeroboam  to  rebel  against  a 
Court,  whose  policy  had  become  not  only  oppressive 
and  luxurious,  but  also  irreligious  to  a  degree  winch 
more  forcibly  offended  the  Prophetic  mind. 

The   scene   which   follows    the    arrival   of    Elisha' s 
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servant  in  the  camp  at  Kamoth-Gilead  may  remind  us 
of  Christian  Prelates  blessing  the  arms  of  orthodox 
Gothic  chieftains  in  the  fifth  century ;  or,  nearer  home, 
of  Puritan  advisers  in  the  Covenanters'  camp.  It 
would  be  a  harsher  judgment,  though  not  altogether 
inapplicable,  which  would  recal  the  obedient  fanatics, 
who  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Eome  murdered 
more  than  one  king  of  France,  and  accepted  the 
mission  of  assassins  against  the  liberator  of  Holland, 
or  who  aimed  deadly  attempts  at  the  English  throne. 
"  Wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  to  thee  ?"  is  at  first 
a  question  which  shews  that  the  captains  of  Israel  held 
the  inferior  prophets  in  not  much  more  reverence  than 
Italians  hold  their  monks.  But  when  they  find  the 
prestige  of  Divine  sanction  given  to  a  cause  for  which 
their  passions  were  prepared,  they  run  to  arms  with 
the  wild  contagion  which  we  have  seen  exemplified  in 
mutiny,  like  an  earthquake,  by  our  armies  in  India. 

Something  of  moral  purpose  appears  in  Jehu  at 
first — "What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  What 
"  peace,  so  long  as  idolatries  defile  the  land  ?  Ee- 
( '  member  how  that,  when  I  rode  after  Ahab  his  father, 
' '  the  Lord  laid  this  burthen  upon  him/'  So,  with 
stern  irony  he  meets,  first  the  messenger,  then  the 
king ;  and  bids  the  body  of  the  son  of  Ahab  be  thrown 
to  dogs  in  the  portion  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.  How 
will  he  meet  Jezebel  ?  As  the  Queen-mother,  pro 
tected  by  a  double  privilege  of  sex  and  station,  puts 
her  head  out  of  window,  whether  to  overawe  with 
taunting  words,  or  probably  to  tempt  with  painted 
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face,  he  asks,  with  neither  awe  nor  admiration,  "  Who 
is  on  my  side  ?"  and  the  obedience  of  slaves,  (more 
hateful  for  the  moment  than  their  hated  mistress), 
throws  her  corpse,  sprinkled  with  blood,  before  his 
chariot.  "  And  he  trod  her  under  foot.  And  when 
"  he  was  come  in,  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  said,  Go, 
"  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she 
"  is  a  king's  daughter.  And  they  went  to  bury  her  ; 
' '  but  they  found  no  more  of  her  than  the  scull,  and 
"  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands."  With  this 
part  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  murderess  of  Naboth 
has  sprinkled  with  her  blood  the  stones,  and  been 
found  eaten  by  dogs,  our  interest  in  Jehu  the  avenger 
ends. 

The  work  of  slaughter  was  still  to  proceed.  The 
custom  of  the  East  considers  no  king,  and  especially 
no  usurper,  safe,  while  rivals  survive  near  the  throne. 
This  custom  is  the  best  excuse  for  the  policy  of  Jehu, 
and  for  the  sanction  which  it  received  from  Elisha 
(2  Kings  ix.  8.) ;  but  while  we  know  that  such 
things  happen,  and  believe  that  God  permits  them,  we 
must  doubt  if  He  approves,  and  hardly  say  that  He 
commands.  There  is  a  characteristic  irony  in  Jehu's 
invitation  to  the  elders  of  Samaria  :  let  them  oppose 
him,  if  they  choose ;  if  they  obey,  let  the  sign  of  their 
obedience  be  the  massacre  of  their  master's  sons.  So 
they  slew  seventy  persons,  whose  heads  are  brought  in 
baskets,  and  laid  in  two  heaps  at  the  gate  of  Jezreel. 
I  cannot  tell  why  men  are  shocked,  who  read  of  such 
exhibitions  in  some  dark  realm  of  Africa,  and  would 
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send  the  sword  of  extirpation  to  prevent  them,  yet  think 
the  same  crime  in  Israel  must  be  written  as  an  example, 
and  not  rather  as  a  warning".  Firm  and  unscrupulous  as 
Jehu  was,  he  gladly  shelters  himself  under  the  Pro 
phet's  authority.  "  Behold,  I  conspired  against  my 
' '  master  and  slew  him,  but  who  slew  all  these  ?"  As 
if  he  would  insinuate,  he  would  gladly  have  shed 
less  blood  upon  the  steps  of  his  throne.  But  the  sons 
of  the  Prophets  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  as  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  had  overborne  David ;  circumstances 
had  brought  about  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  Jehovah 
had  done  that  which  He  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah. 
(2  Kings  x.  9—30.) 

It  is  still  harder  to  follow  with  our  approval  the 
massacre  which  Jehu  contrives  in  Samaria  of  all  who 
worshipped  the  Lord  under  the  name  of  Baal.  "  Ahab 
"  served  Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much." 
' '  But  Jehu  did  it  in  subtilty,  to  the  intent  that  he 
"  might  destroy  the  worshippers  of  Baal."  So  a 
multitude  of  credulous  creatures,  in  their  snow-white* 
surplices  with  a  broad  scarlet  stripe,  filled  the  temple, 
from  which,  as  from  that  of  Jehovah,  swine  were 
excluded,  and  in  which  probably  no  imagef  stood, 
while  their  king,  or  a  priest  under  his  direction,  offered 
sacrifice  on  the  altar.  Hardly  had  the  deceptive  cere 
mony  concluded,  when  the  bloodier  sacrifice  began. 
Fourscore  men  of  the  king's  guards,  on  peril  of  their 

*  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  iii.  r.  23-30,  and  v.  694-5.  ed.  Ruperti. 
•f  It  is  disputed,  whether  the  images  of  2nd  Kings,  x.  26,  do  not  mean 
the  Altars  of  Baal  and  Astarte. 
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own  lives,  smote  the  inveigled  worshippers  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  If  we  praise  this  tragedy,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  avoid  praising  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  for  which  it  serves  as  a  precedent. 
Neither  the  wrath  nor  the  craft  of  man  work  that 
which  God  calls  righteousness.  Elisha  seems  to  have 
approved  what  he  probably  instigated ;  and  when  men 
found  the  posterity  of  Jehu  reigning  four  generations, 
they  conceived  of  God  as  thus  saying  by  the  event, 
such  was  the  reward  of  his  zeal.  Yet  who  can  think 
that  every  usurper,  crowned  by  Bishop  or  blessed  by 
Prophet,  acquires  the  right  by  bloodshed  and  treachery? 
or  that  such  are  blest  instruments  of  Him  whose  name 
is  Holy?  It  is  far  more  striking  that  the  Prophet 
Hosea,  when  he  saw  the  kingdom  of  Israel  distracted 
by  civil  war,  and  its  boundaries  cut  short  by  the 
Syrian,  thought  the  abandoning  judgment  of  God  had 
given  such  kings  in  anger,  and  taken  them  away  in 
wrath.  Here  I  arrive  at  the  text  which  must  be  my 
justification  from  Holy  Scripture  for  any  freedom  in 
this  Sermon  which  may  seem  less  than  usual  reverence. 
When  Hosea' s  son  was  born  of  his  hired  wife,  looking 
upon  his  children,  as  Isaiah  did  after  him,  in  the  light 
of  signs  from  Providence,  the  Prophet  called  his  first 
born  Jezreel,  i.e.  the  scattering  of  God;  for  in  yet  a 
little  time  (he  seemed  to  hear  the  deep  impression  of 
the  Divine  Will  saying  in  his  heart),  "  I  will  visit  the 
"  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu."  So  Hosea 
thought  the  violent  change  of  dynasties  no  blessing  to 
a  land,  and  the  bloodshed  of  Jehu,  though  Elisha  coun- 
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selled  it,  seemed  to  him  a  provocation  of  judgment  on 
the  throne  and  realm.  Yet  Ho  sea  so  far  agreed  with 
Elisha,  that  he  loved  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
desired  the  name  of  Baal,  or  Lord  (though  once 
common  in  Hebrew  words),  to  fall  out  of  use  and 
be  forgotten.  But  the  tenderer  spirit  which  occa 
sionally  gleams  from  this  rugged  Prophet,  one  of  the 
earliest  whose  strains  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  in  our  Bible,  was  shocked  by  the  cruel 
means,  though  he  desires  the  religious  end.  This 
interpretation  of  the  two  portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  we  have  been  comparing,  appears  far  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  God  punished  an  act 
which  He  had  literally  commanded,  or  that  other  sins 
on  the  part  of  the  reigning  dynasty  could  alter  the 
character  of  a  Divine  oracle.  Though  Jehu  might  for 
feit  the  throne,  and  experience  teach  the  later  Prophet 
a  better  wisdom,  whatever  was  given  as  direct  com 
mand  to  a  moral  agent  by  the  Dweller  of  Eternity 
would  have  been  unchangeable  as  His  own  truth,  and 
though  circumstances  might  make  it  unfit,  or  its  agent 
might  do  wrongly,  it  could  not  in  its  own  place  be 
wrong.  Let  us  not  rashly  charge  God  with  folly ;  nor 
introduce  into  Scripture  the  fluctuations  of  a  chrono 
logical  morality.  How  much  better  to  learn  of  Him, 
from  whose  lips  on  the  Mount  spake  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  that  many  things  had  been  said  darkly  of  old 
time,  which  a  better  saying  was  to  set  aside ;  and  as 
the  God  of  Abraham's  faith  is  not  chargeable  with 
Abraham's  weaker  falsehood,  nor  the  Divine  Inspirer 
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of  justice  bound  by  the  hardness  of  heart  which  cradled 
the  Mosaic  Law,  so  neither  ought  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
whose  still  small  voice  Elijah  heard  in  Horeb,  to  be  re 
presented  in  our  sermons  as  commending  the  slaughter 
of  Elisha,  or  the  treachery  of  Jehu.  We  see  the  ill 
effect  of  the  counsel,  in  a  land  shorn  of  its  boundaries, 
and  deprived  (like  Spain  in  later  times)  of  many  indus 
trious  inhabitants,  while  wrath  begat  wrath,  and  they 
who  took  the  sword  perished  by  the  sword.  I  do  not 
say  the  stern  policy  of  these  Prophet-judges  was  unna 
tural  ;  but  we  cannot  in  the  light  of  Christ's  Gospel, 
and  with  all  the  lessons  of  the  world's  history  in  our 
hands,  affirm  it  to  have  been  highest  and  best.  Nor, 
with  the  wiser  judgment  of  Hosea  following  within  the 
next  generation  the  reign  of  Jehu,  can  we  say  that 
the  fiercer  course  dictated  by  Elisha  was  the  best  those 
ages  should  have  conceived.  Kather,  we  shall  do  well  to 
turn  from  the  maxims  of  the  Scribes  to  the  unperverted 
dictates  of  such  a  conscience  as  that  Master  would 
cherish  in  us,  who  bade  men  judge  righteous  judgment, 
and  who  for  his  most  consistent  followers  has  settled  our 
question  for  ever,  by  twice  quoting  from  our  Prophet 
Hosea,  "I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice."  So 
He  taketh  away  the  Old,  and  so  He  establisheth  the 
New. 

God  give  us  grace  (and  in  such  an  aspiration  we 
bind  ourselves  to  strive  for  His  grace),  so  to  read 
things  written  aforetime,  that  they  may  be  written 
for  our  learning  !  So,  not  using  the  letter  of  history 
to  quench  the  spirit  of  understanding,  nor  following  men 
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of  like  passions  with  ourselves  in  their  errors,  we  may 
sympathise  with  the  great  cause  of  the  fear  of  God, 
and  of  sanctity  and  justice  among  men,  which  our  fore 
runners  in  the  race  of  godliness  bore  on,  as  in  battle, 
through  confused  noise,  and  through  garments  rolled 
in  blood,  in  our  world's  morning  twilight;  and  we, 
having  a  calmer  and  larger  wisdom  open  to  us,  are 
surely  thrice  blameable,  if  even  with  the  same  old  foes 
and  with  similar  misunderstandings  around  us,  we  do 
not  carry  the  same  cause,  the  spiritual  Ark  of  God,  a 
few  steps  farther  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  But  by 
God's  help  so  we  will. 


VIII. 

THE    HOLY    SPIRIT. 

"  They  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Holy  Breathing.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were 
ye  baptized  ?"— ACTS  xix.  2,  3. 

IT  must  seem  strange,,  that  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  should  not  have  so  much  as  heard  of  the  exist 
ence  of  that  holy  breathing,  or  influence,  which  Christ 
promised  should  take  his  place  as  the  Eternal  Pleader 
between  God  and  Man.  When  this  strange  ignorance 
is  explained  by  saying,  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  did 
not  know  the  Pentecostal  gift  had  been  poured  upon 
the  Church,  but  must  have  known  the  existence  of  the 
Comforter,  it  is  neither  clear  by  what  right  a  senti 
ment  is  ascribed  to  them  which  their  language  does 
not  convey ;  nor  does  the  explanation  seem  to  be  any 
improvement  upon  the  historical  fact,  which  is  so  often 
forgotten,  yet  so  well  worth  remembering,  that  the 
infant  Church  contained  disciples,  among  whom  diverse 
degrees  of  attainment,  and  the  largest  variety  of  senti 
ment,  prevailed.  There  were  Jews,  just  awakened,  as 
by  the  preaching  of  John,  to  the  necessity  of  a  changed 
mind,  and  a  deeper  righteousness  than  that  of  the 
Scribes — their  watchword  would  be  what  we  inade 
quately  translate  Repentance.  There  were  Christians, 
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owning  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  restorer  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  rather  than  as  founder  of  a  new  faith. 
Their  type  would  be  a  prayerful  seriousness,  with  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
Essenes,  or  hermit  philosophers  of  the  desert.  There 
were  listeners  to  St.  Paul,  triumphing  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Law,  yet  owning  that  the  ideal  vainly  aimed  at  by 
the  Legal  Letter,  was  to  be  better  fulfilled  by  those  who 
had  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  watchword  of  these  would 
be  Christ's  name,  not  as  an  outward  charm,  but  as  in 
volving  all  that  it  comprehends.  There  were  probably 
exaggerations  or  varieties  of  all  these  sections;  and 
two  generations  were  destined  to  pass,  before  the  con 
flicting  tendencies  of  Greece  and  Palestine  (I  might 
rather  say,  of  Europe  and  Asia)  were  able  to  combine ; 
or  in  other  words,  before  the  Letter  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  and  the  Spirit  of  the  New,  blended  with  all  the 
associations  which  the  Gentile  world  contributed  to 
wards  interpreting  the  Old  and  modifying  the  New, 
became  harmonised  into  a  system  which  took  its  name 
from  Christ,  and  its  most  fruitful  germs  from  his  mind, 
as  its  deepest  consecration  from  his  blood;  but  to 
which  the  experience  and  versatility  of  St.  Paul  were 
needed  to  give  form,  and  which  after  many  a  change 
ful  struggle  has  been  half  adopted  by  the  Church,  and 
half  modified  by  compromise  with  the  world. 

The  disciples  at  Ephesus,  who  knew  not  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  may  have  been  followers  of  John,  or  of  some 
intermediate  type  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Yet  St.  Paul  does  not  scruple  to  ask  them, 
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' c  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?"  As  if  he  would 
say,  if  you  have  been  baptized  rightly,  it  was  into  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  you  are  true  Christians,  you  must 
have  spiritual  power.  Not  that  the  Apostle  is  urging 
with  any  emphasis  the  special  rite;  but  the  fact  of 
their  admission  as  converts  into  the  Church;  though 
the  mode  of  admitting  them  had  been  Baptism.  If  St. 
Paul  were  consulted  on  the  great  question  which 
divides  the  Churches  of  Eome  and  the  Reformation, 
whether  we  are  saved  by  physical  contact  with  ele 
ments  of  water  and  bread,  or  by  faith  signifying  itself 
through  sacraments  and  receiving  the  grace  corre- 
spondently  promised,  he  would  answer  as  strongly  as 
St.  Peter,  saving  baptism  is  not  washing  the  skin  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God ;  or  as 
he  has  said  himself,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy."  Nor 
was  the  dispute  at  Ephesus  about  the  time  of  baptism, 
or  the  person  who  should  administer  it;  or  whether 
confirmation  should  be,  as  anciently  it  was,  simul 
taneous.  Whatever  difficulties  may  beset  churches 
which  use  solemn  liturgies,  when  we  concentrate  in  an 
hour  the  opportunities  of  that  Spirit  which  breatheth 
as  it  listeth,  or  assume  the  gifts  of  God  when  we 
cannot  know  if  the  petitioner  brings  the  conditions 
which  the  Eternal  Giver  requires ;  and  whether  or  not 
we  antedate  the  possibility  of  such  conditions  by  re 
ceiving  promises  from  infancy,  and  so  lower  the  idea  of 
Christ's  faith  consigning  itself  into  the  superficial  con 
secration  of  a  Jewish  rite,  which  with  St.  Paul  "  pro- 
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fited  nothing;"  or  whether,  since  the  covenant  is  of 
mercy,  and  God's  cup  is  an  overflowing  one,  we  may 
believe  God  ever  propitious,  and  hope  our  brother  fit, 
and  think  weakness  may  have  the  worthiness  of  a  vow 
which  will  be  fulfilled  consciously  hereafter — all  these 
are  not  the  inquiries  suggested  by  my  text.  St.  Paul's 
question  comes  simply  to  this ;  since  the  Ephesians 
had  been  converted  and  admitted  as  converts,  why  had 
they  not  received  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  where  the  manifest 
suggestion  is,  that  all  Christians  ought  to  have  re 
ceived  it.  As  he  has  said  elsewhere,  t '  No  man  can 
call  Jesus  the  Christ/'  that  is,  be  truly  a  Christian 
in  recognising  the  stamp  of  a  Divine  mission  in  Jesus, 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  these  words  I  tako 
occasion  to  discuss  some  properties  of  that  gift,  which 
the  Apostle  thinks  universal  to  every  Christian  man. 

What  air  is  this  which  the  Church  is  to  breathe  ? 
or  what  more  than  natural  agent  is  to  guide  us  ?  How 
ought  we  to  think  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  its  gifts  ?  Will 
the  names  of  those  gifts  in  Scripture  aid  us  to  answer 
any  of  these  questions  ? 

Most  unfortunate  in  some  respects  it  maybe  deemed, 
that  the  old  word  Ghost,  which  we  apply  to  supposed 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  should  have  retained  in  theo 
logy  enough  connexion  with  the  Being  which  we  are 
now  considering,  to  be  in  the  ears  of  some  its  inalien 
ably  sacred  name,  yet  in  the  minds  of  many  the  source 
of  a  vague  confusion.  It  has  a  strange  sound,  which 
makes  it  an  unfit  name  for  a  living  and  a  familiar  in 
fluence.  It  has  a  masculine  gender,  strange  to  the  in- 
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spired  languages  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
so  gives  a  stronger  notion  of  individuality  than  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  words  suggest,  which  becomes  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  and  an  idol  to  others.  Hence 
the  instinct  of  free  congregations  chooses  rather  to 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  word  too  is  Latin. 
It  wants  the  distinctness  of  meaning  which  belongs  to 
a  word  we  can  trace  in  our  own  language  to  its  root. 
Shall  we  venture  to  translate  it  Breath,  and  call  the 
Spirit  the  Breathing  of  God  ?  So  we  come  nearer  to 
the  mind  of  the  generations  who  spoke  Scripture,  and 
who  fixed  our  terms,  even  when  we  miss  their  concep 
tions.  But  are  we  not  still  in  the  region  of  metaphor  ? 
for,  since  God  is  Mind,  is  not  the  breathing  of  Mind  a 
figure  of  speech  ?  Yet  how  can  anything  spiritual  be 
described  if  we  may  not  apply  to  it  the  language  of 
bodily  sense  ?  Our  breath  is  the  sign  of  life,  and  the 
last  expression  of  all  feeling.  So  we  call  the  breathing 
of  God  that  power  which  comes  from  the  invisible 
Life-giver,  animating  creation  and  quickening  souls,  as 
Scripture  affirms,  and  true  philosophy,  I  believe,  has 
nothing  to  object.  As  its  source  is  mysterious,  so  its 
forms  may  be  many ;  it  may  have  one  manifestation  in 
Nature  and  another  in  humanity,  and  yet  a  higher  in 
those  whom  God  has  specially  gifted;  but  they  all 
seem  Divine ;  and  as  air  is  to  nature  in  bringing  forth 
plant  and  flower,  so  is  the  Breath  of  God  to  man's 
mind,  enabling  him  to  reason  and  think  and  feel. 

Another  name  for  this  power  is  Light.     We  speak 
of  the  light  of  the  Holy   Spirit.      Some  have  thought 
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that  God  is  Light,  taking  literally  what  the  Apostles 
say,  that  He  is  light,  and  that  He  dwells  in  light  unap 
proachable.  Here  too  it  is  far  safer  to  deem  the 
visible  light  but  a  sign  of  the  light  unseen.  Yet  hardly 
has  God  given  any  livelier  sign  of  His  power.  With 
light  He  kindles  every  life,  and  gives  glory  to  creation, 
and  beauty  to  the  flowers,  and  sight  to  man's  eyes,  and 
health  to  all  things,  and  joy  to  hearts  that  mourn ;  and 
as  light  is  impalpable,  yet  gives  outline  to  all  bodily 
shapes,  so  is  it  the  best  image  of  that  Wisdom  in  whose 
light  we  see  light,  and  by  reference  to  whose  will  all  the 
contradictions  of  the  world  are  solved.  So  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  in  all  ages  been  called  illumination,  and 
even  rites  which  represent  it  borrow  this  name. 

It  is  a  more  manifest  figure,  when  it  is  compared  to 
rivers  of  water,  or  to  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven,  or  the 
early  and  latter  rain.  Yet  since  water  makes  all 
things  fruitful,  and  refreshes  the  ground,  nourishing 
the  plant,  and  cooling  man's  thirst,  and  calming  his 
fevered  brow,  we  see  why  the  Spirit  of  God  is  likened 
to  water.  Yet  what  are  these  but  images  of  a  power 
worshipped  rather  than  known,  a  presence  more  felt 
than  spoken,  the  mystery  of  a  life  which  is  life-giving  ? 

We  are  naturally  led  beyond  Nature  for  the  breather 
of  this  life.  So  we  call  it  a  Person,  meaning  a  super 
natural  agent,  and  a  Divine  reality,  or  an  object  of 
prayer.  Here  again,  least  of  all  do  we  escape  from 
metaphor  and  figure.  The  Latin  "persona"  is  but  a 
character,  or  a  representative.  The  true  sense  of  a 
Person  in  English  philosophy  is  an  agent  capable  of 
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volition,  and  so  distinct  in  itself,  that  its  purpose  and 
character,  its  very  existence  or  extinction,  may  be 
separated  from  those  of  any  other  agent.  It  may  live 
while  others  die,  and  die  while  others  live.  But  the 
catholic  conception  of  the  three  Persons  in  One  Divine 
Majesty  is,  that  they  are  ever  inseparable  and  indivisi 
ble  in  will,  thought,  and  life.  Hence  St.  Augustino 
truly  acknowledged,  that  by  three  Persons  are  meant 
only  three  distinctions,  which  are  not  distinctly  de 
fined.  It  may  be  a  painful  reflexion  that  English 
hearers  understand  one  of  our  Creeds  in  a  sense  which 
the  historical  student  sees  to  be  foreign  to  the  con 
ception  of  its  framers.  The  remedy  for  such  embar 
rassments  is  not  forbidding  study,  but  clearing  up 
history.  Happily  the  historical  interpretation  is  both 
the  truest  and  most  wholesome,  for  it  permits  us  to 
recognise  as  intended  the  presence  of  the  Omnipresent 
and  the  power  of  the  Almighty ;  and  the  name  becomes 
of  little  consequence,  when  we  know  ourselves  to  mean 
a  manifestation  of  the  Infinite  under  such  form  and 
limits  as  our  minds  can  grasp  it ;  the  Eternal  suggest 
ing  itself  through  Time,  or  an  operation  of  Deity  within 
the  region  of  all  the  limitations  of  Humanity.  On  the 
one  hand  this  Divine  animation  fills  Heaven  and  Earth, 
on  the  other  hand  it  dwells  in  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  Son,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Son,  yet  it  comprehends  all  place,  and  was  before 
the  Son  was  manifested. 

Surely  this  Spirit  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
must  be  eternal.     If  there  are  those  who  pay  it  reve- 
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renco  by  restricting  it  to  ancient  time  or  foreign  shore, 
and  if  we  grant  that  some  seasons  have  been  more 
fruitful  in  opportunity,  or  some  places  have  more 
sacred  associations,  we  cannot  meditate  soberly  but 
we  must  shrink  from  setting  measure  to  the  Infinite 
and  bounds  to  the  Almighty.  -  JSTo  scripture  of  either 
Testament,  no  weighty  document  of  Fathers  for  four 
centuries,  and  no  Council  of  the  Church  Catholic  in 
any  age,  has  prescribed  any  line  in  time  on  one  side  of 
which  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  should  be  effectual, 
while  beyond  it  they  should  degenerate  into  a  phrase 
and  a  form.  One  Lord,  One  Spirit,  One  Eternal,  One 
Life-giver,  or  through  diversity '  of  operations  One 
God  working  all  in  all,  was  the  creed  of  the  earliest 
ages,  and  the  redeeming  truth  of  the  darkest.  Why 
then  should  we  now  not  apply  this  truth  to  difficulties 
which  it  is  most  capable  of  solving ;  or  deprive  our 
selves  of  its  aid  when  we  need  it  sorest  ?  Into  what 
are  we  baptized,  if  not  into  the  Spirit  ?  and  how  can  we 
understand  inspiration  of  old,  if  we  know  nothing  of 
it  now  ?  If  we  observed  now,  how  our  best  thoughts 
and  holiest  impulses  assist  our  intuitions  of  truth,  and 
are  affected  by  our  associations,  and  not  unconnected 
with  our  habits,  yet  given  us  in  the  last  resort  by  a 
power  beyond  our  own,  we  should  have  less  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  great  body  of  thought  and 
aspiration  which  pervades  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
inbreathed  into  the  writers  by  the  Breathing  of  God, 
yet  left  them  to  learn  every  historical  fact  or  earthly 
circumstance  by  natural  means,  and  compelled  them 
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to  work  within  the  circle  of  all  moral  and  intellectual 
limitations,  which  surround  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves. 

One  reason  why  men  think  God  no  longer  present 
with  them,  is  "because  they  shut  out  his  presence  by 
sin.  His  judgments  seem  far  above  out  of  their  sight, 
from  the  same  selfishness  which  made  them  seem  far 
off  to  those  of  whom  the  Psalmist  complained  of  old. 
But  there  is  another  reason,  which  must  be  charged 
upon  the  Church,  more  than  upon  the  world.  It  is 
not  the  worldliness  of  the  hearers,  but  the  inconsistency 
of  the  teachers,  which  representing  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
something  opposed  to  reason,  and  beside  our  thoughts, 
refuses  to  trace  it  playing  through  every  pulse  of  better 
feeling,  and  animating  every  holier  thought.  Men 
who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  it,  may  more  easily, 
though  not  necessarily,  cease  to  possess  it.  They 
grieve  it  with  their  hardness  of  heart,  quench  it  in 
their  anger,  repel  it  with  their  desire.  Grant  that 
this  holy  influence  may  be  most  characteristically 
traced  in  the  Christian  graces  of  gentleness,  love, 
humility,  meekness;  but  may  not  its  power  be  also 
recognised  in  the  stronger  virtues  of  manhood,  firm 
ness,  integrity,  truth  ?  for  these  also  have  deepest 
life  in  those  who  govern  themselves,  and  behave 
towards  others,  under  an  abiding  sense  of  respon 
sibility  to  a  Judge'  above.  Those  may  be  wise  who 
reverentially  insist  on  some  holier  or  livelier  display  of 
this  eternal  life,  in  connexion  with  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  his  bringing  to  fulfilment  the  'thought  of  the 
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Eternal  Spirit  in  our  visible  world;  let  its  especial 
power  be  with  the  Gospel,  and  its  especial  place  in  the 
Church  j  yet  who  can  reflect  on  what  God  is,  and  what 
Man  is,  but  he  comes  at  last  to  acknowledge,  of  Pro 
phets,  as  of  Apostles,  or  of  ancient  Kings  and  Patriots, 
as  of  Saints,  and  of  virtue  quitting  herself  manfully 
among  men  of  action,  as  of  sanctity  aspiring  amongst 
men  of  prayer,  that  this  breathing  of  God  has 
ever  been  the  life  of  all  things  worth  preserving  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world  ?  Without  being  itself  a 
faculty  in  our  nature,  it  is  that  which  enables  our 
faculties  to  play  their  several  parts,  the  light  by  which 
they  see,  the  air  which  they  breathe,  and  the  pervading 
life  which  sustains  them;  but  never  a  substitute  for 
any,  nor  ever  a  withdrawal  of  the  instruments  by 
which  they  work  naturally  in  the  scheme  which  Pro 
vidence  ordained. 

If  any  now  say  that  inspiration  was  in  ancient  times 
a  reality,  but  in  our  own  times  is  ' '  a  rhetorical  phrase," 
we  may  ask^  into  what  then  were  they  baptized  ?  And 
if  many,  without  formal  denial,  betray  by  their  habitual 
cast  of  thought  a  carelessness  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
Higher  presence  and  the  life  which  gives  reality  to  reli 
gion,  we  still  ask,  into  what  were  they  baptized  ?  In  what 
God  shall  we  believe,  if  not  in  a  living  God  ?  He  that 
made  the  eye,  doth  He  not  see,  and  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  doth  He  not  hear  ?  He  who  scatters  through 
all  our  life  experiences  of  disquiet  and  moral  degra 
dation,  or  of  aspiration  and  of  peace,  in  proportion  as 
we  neglect  Him  by  selfishness,  or  seek  Him  by  devo- 
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tion,  dotli  He  not  still  admonish,  and  hint  to  us  either 
punishment,  or  a  shield  and  an  exceeding  great 
reward  ? 

Do  we  often  enough  ask  ourselves,  if  we  have  that 
seriousness  in  religion,  which  betokens  a  care  for 
our  own  better  mind,  or  a  desire  to  serve  the  eternal 
Author  of  our  being  ?  Has  our  youth  felt  that 
awakening  to  nobler  ideas,  which  some  call  regenera 
tion  and  some  repentance,  which  has  its  analogy,  and 
perhaps  its  kindred,  in  the  deepened  flow  of  the  young 
poet's  pulse,  and  in  the  artist's  new-born  consciousness 
of  beauty,  but  which  shews  itself  in  religion  by  coming 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  a  mind  bent  on  fulfilling  in 
tasks  of  life  the  harmony  of  things  unseen.  This  is 
copying  the  pattern  shewn  to  Moses  on  the  Mount, 
when  the  ideal  law  of  God  takes  shape  in  our  minds 
and  our  lives.  As  this  is  our  highest  joy,  to  fall  short 
of  it  should  be  our  greatest  sorrow.  If  our  weakness 
fall  short  of  conceiving  it  as  we  ought,  we  may  kindle 
once  more  our  faded  imaginations,  as  we  gaze  on  its 
embodiment  in  that  form  wounded  more  than  the 
sons  of  men,  whose  real  outline,  however  tinged  by 
fancy,  gleams  through  the  mist  of  generations,  ever 
holding  out  grace  and  truth,  humility  and  power. 
When  Christ's  mind  is  our  mind,  Christ's  life  our  life, 
and  we  grow  in  resemblance,  if  not  to  His  outward 
acts  and  Palestinian  accidents,  yet  to  the  spirit  which 
animated  them,  we  shall  neither  fall  short  of  the  better 
ideal  of  our  conscience,  nor  live  a  less  life  than  that  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  we  may  bring  into  life  those 
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better  graces,  love,  joy,  peace,  brotherly  kindness, 
which  are  so  much  gifts  of  God,  that  we  cannot  require 
them  of  any  one  with  command,  so  much  as  exhort  him 
to  seek  them,  and  he  will  find  them  blessings.  At  least, 
let  him  not  fail  in  those  practical  duties,  soberness,  truth 
fulness,  industry,  in  which  the  nobler  Gentiles  often  sur 
passed  us  to  our  shame,  but  which  are  the  safest  bonds 
of  society  amongst  men,  and  without  which  hardly  any 
can  be  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Where  these 
things  abound,  so  that  the  grace  of  God  is  accepted 
thankfully,  and  duty  to  man  performed  conscien 
tiously,  there  will  be  comfort  in  devotion,  and  the  joy 
of  resigning  ourselves  to  the  highest  will,  as  Christ 
came  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  Doing 
justly,  and  loving  mercy,  we  shall  have  strength  to 
walk  humbly  with  our  God. 

Why  then,  should  we  not  also  see  light  in  Him  who 
is  Light  ?  The  pure  in  heart  see.  All  the  best  philo 
sophers  teach  that  to  subdue  passion  is  one  way  to  wis 
dom.  What  can  so  calm  passion  as  the  fear  of  God  ? 
And  though  all  are  not  philosophers,  nor  all  apostles, 
we  all  see  through  the  heart  the  way  to  the  under 
standing.  Feeling  the  life  of  God,  we  begin  to  think 
deeply  of  his  judgment.  Doing  His  will,  we  learn 
to  know  His  wisdom.  Of  all  things  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  spiritual  affection  it  is  true,  that  by 
loving  passionately  we  come  to  believe  fully.  Yet 
never  was  religion  more  abused  than  when  this  maxim 
of  things  spiritual  is  perverted  to  things  secular,  and 
men's  understanding  blindfolded  in  that  region  of  history 
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and  literature  which  is  all  its  own.  Man  forbids  in 
quiry,  but  God  commands  it.  Only  our  way  of  inquiry 
of  God  is  by  praying,  observing,  living.  So,  however 
sternly  Christian  integrity  may  forbid  us  to  confuse 
literature  with  religion,  and  pervert  the  Scripture 
under  pretence  of  honouring  it,  and  whatever  unwise 
disputes  may  have  clouded  the  meaning  of  rites  which 
mean  something  simple  and  good,  we  will  still  pray 
for  that  breathing  of  God  upon  our  hearts,  into  the 
promise  of  which  we  were  baptized.  However  different 
may  be  the  measure  in  which  He  pours  out  this  gift 
upon  our  own  generation  and  that  of  the  Apostles 
(although  some  things  are  affirmed  more  confidently 
and  denied  more  despondingly  on  this  head  than  any 
evidence  warrants),  we  will  ask  the  Eternal  Shepherd 
of  our  souls  still  to  guide  us  in  green  pastures,  and  to 
"  give  us  a  right  judgment  by  the  same  spirit "  which 
led  His  flock  of  old.  His  strength  (and  I  believe  no 
less  strength)  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  Churches  divided  and  minds  perplext,  many  old 
arguments  broken  down,  "evidences,"  in  the  sense 
of  proofs,  weakened,  miracles  doubted,  predictions 
vanishing  away.  He  will  persuade  us,  that  God  and 
Man  stand  ever  face  to  face ;  the  portrait  presented  of 
each  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ  is  ever  an  adequate 
mediation  between  both  5  and  the  life  of  God  breathing- 
through  our  affections  upon  our  intellects  is  able  to 
make  us  also  his  offspring,  and  to  fit  us  in  our  measure 
for  whatever  inheritance  is  prepared  for  us  in  the  man 
sions  of  the  Eternal.  Thus,  even  if  I  were  obliged  to 
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accept  that  artificial  distinction  between  the  illuminat 
ing  grace  of  God  and  His  sanctifying  grace,  as  if  He 
who  can  hallow  our  impulses  could  not  also  enlighten 
our  understanding,  I  would  at  least  vindicate  for  the 
breath  of  God  its  Nicsean  title  of  "  holy,  supreme,  and 
life-giving ;"  and  wherever  life  is,  must  be  manifesta 
tion  of  life.  We  then,  in  proportion  as  God  breathes 
upon  us,  shall  lead  a  godly  life :  not  falling  short  in 
the  duties  of  the  market  place  (as  the  manner  of  some 
is,  who  conceive  of  religion,  as  those  conceive  of 
friendship  who  turn  it  into  flattery),  but  going  beyond 
in  generous  patience  and  self-devotion  in  giving 
ourselves  to  our  task  as  to  the  will  of  God.  When  we 
bodily  creatures  fulfil  that  will  in  act,  as  the  Eternal 
Spirit  conceives  it  in  thought,  the  end  of  Christ's  Gos 
pel  will  be  answered ;  the  mind  of  God  will  have  taken 
form  among  us  again ;  the  framework  of  society  will 
be  an  embodiment  of  this  beneficent  life ;  and  being 
thus  obedient  in  thought  to  the  Highest  Ruler,  we  shall 
rule  with  Him  over  all  wrong  impulses  and  all  envious 
obstacles  to  His  goodness,  and  so  be  partakers  of  His 
kingdom. 

Even  so,  LOED,  thy  kingdom  come,  and  the  rod  of 
them  that  rule  by  lies  be  broken,  but  sin  and  strife  and 
darkness  learn  their  ministering  office,  and  be  hence 
forth  as  enemies  put  under  thy  feet. 


IX. 
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"  Almost  all  things  are  by  the  LAW  purged  with  blood,  and  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  (Levitically)  no  remission.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  types  of  heavenly  things  should  be  purified  with  these; 
but  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these." 

HEBREWS  ix.  22,  23. 

"  Above  when  he  said,  Sacrifice  and  offering,  and  burnt  offerings,  and 
offering  for  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein ;  which 
are  offered  by  the  LAW  ;  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second." 

HEBREWS  x.  8,  9. 

HAEDLY  any  one  here  has  not  some  time  been  in  a 
market  place,  where  on  particular  days  we  see  goods 
brought  for  sale ;  we  hear  voices  offering,  recommend 
ing,  asking,  refusing,  until,  if  both  sides  are  satisfied, 
we  see  a  price  given  for  the  article,  and  there  is  a 
bargain.  Far  more  rarely,  on  some  great  and  sad 
occasion,  after  an  assizes  in  our  county  town,  some 
few  of  us  may  have  seen  a  criminal  brought  forth  to 
die ;  the  pain  and  shame  which  he  underwent,  as  he 
gave  his  last  look  on  the  sky  and  the  living  faces  be 
neath,  were  the  penalty  which  he  paid  for  his  own 
guilt,  if  he  were  guilty,  or  for  another's  guilt,  if  ho 
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suffered  wrongfully,  being  innocent ;  in  either  case  the 
execution  was  imposed  by  Law.  Again,  if  our  lot  had 
been  cast  in  life  three  centuries  ago,  we  might  have 
seen  a  different  kind  of  criminal  die  a  more  terrible 
death  of  fire.  Amidst  vast  crowds,  thrilled  with  amaze 
ment,  yet  consenting  to  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of 
law,  though  some  might  doubt  if  such  law  were  justice, 
and  a  tardy  repentance  might  spread  through  many, 
men  of  righteous  lives,  whose  greatest  crime  was  open 
ing  the  Bible  to  the  People,  or  leading  the  soul  of  man 
to  present  itself  without  fear  before  God's  great  throne 
of  grace,  died  the  death  of  the  martyr  in  the  flames, 
and  their  prayers  were  drowned  by  calumnious  preach 
ings.  This  was  martyrdom.  Which  of  these  three, 
the  bargain,  the  execution,  or  the  martyrdom,  most 
nearly  represents  the  death  of  Christ  ?  A  considera 
tion  of  these  images  may  lead  us  to  apprehend  the 
principle  involved  in  some  questions,  I  do  not  say  in 
all  which  may  be  raised,  about  the  Atonement.  What 
I  ask  is,  whether  Holy  Scripture  represents  the  dying 
Saviour  as  most  nearly  resembling  one  who  transacts 
a  bargain ;  one  who  is  executed  as  a  criminal ;  or  one 
who  suffers  as  a  martyr. 

Certainly,  St.  Paul  says,  "ye  are  bought  with  a 
price."  Doubtless  he  who  bought  us  is  Christ,  and 
with  no  less  a  price  than  his  own  life's  blood.  Yet 
before  we  compare  this  purchase  with  a  bargain,  as  if 
Christ  bought  us  out  of  the  hands  of  an  angry  God, 
let  us  remember  that  the  New  Testament  makes  God 
not  the  receiver  of  the  price,  but  the  Giver ;  not  the 
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enemy  from  whom  we  are  ransomed,  but  the  friend  to 
whose  embrace  we  are  restored.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemy  in  whose  snare  we  lay  captive,  and  from 
which  we  needed  rescue  alive,  was  the  Devil,  says  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy,  (2nd  Ep.  ii.  26)  ;  and  it  was  "  this 
present  evil  world,"  he  tells  the  Galatians  (c.  i.  4)  from 
which  Christ  ' '  gave  himself  to  deliver  us,  according  to 
the  Father's  will ;"  again,  it  was  the  Devil,  who  had  the 
power  of  death,  as  the  great  imitator  of  St.  Paul  tells 
the  Hebrews,  (c.  ii.  14),  and  St.  Paul  himself  with 
wonderful  power  teaches  the  Colossians  (i.  13)  that  the 
eternal  Father  delivers  us  ' ( from  the  power  of  dark 
ness,"  and  "openly  triumphs  (ii.  15)  over  principalities 
and  powers"  which  were  hostile  to  us  in  themselves, 
or  which  obscured  his  tender  love.  Now  our  whole 
conception  of  Christ's  dying  is  changed,  according  as 
we  consider  the  Saviour  as  buying  us  from  the  Father, 
or  the  Father  Himself  as  loving  and  ransoming  us  by 
no  less  a  price  than  the  life  of  His  dear  Son  from  the 
opposing  powers  of  darkness,  from  death  and  the  fear 
of  death,  and  the  overhanging  law  which  gave  death  a 
terror  beyond  its  own.  Search  for  yourselves  the 
Scriptures,  and  see  if  this  latter  be  not  the  Gospel  of 
the  New  Testament.  You  will  then  remember  how  in 
the  Old  Testament  God  gave  Egypt*  and  Ethiopia  a 
ransom  for  his  people;  since  whatever  result  God 
works  out,  is  purchased  through  some  instrumentality, 
which  may  be  one  of  suffering ;  yet  such  price  is  only 

*  Isaiah  xliii.  3. 
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received  by  the  Almighty  in  such  a  sense  as  that  the 
great  chain  of  causes  and  effects  represents  His  will ; 
so  such  phrases  are  to  be  understood  with  as  much 
figurativeness,  as  when  Jehovah  comes  from  Bozrah,* 
treading  the  nations  in  a  wine-press,  and  their  blood  is 
sprinkled  on  his  garments.  You  will  best  understand 
the  sense  in  which  the  Apostles  say,  that  Christ  re 
deemed  us  with  a  price,  if  you  keep  near  the  idea  of 
ransom  by  God's  love  from  some  dark  enemy,  and  do 
not  violate  Scripture  by  introducing  into  it  the  tradi 
tion  of  the  lower  Ages,  that  Christ  bought  us  from 
the  Father.  That  would  be  bringing  two  wills  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  who,  as  the  Catholic  faith 
teaches,  have  but  one  will. 

But  then  must  we  not  say,  that  Christ  suffered  for 
our  sins  ?  Did  not  God,  in  St.  Paul's f  strong 
language,  make  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin  ?  Has  not  the  Church  always  applied  to  Him  the 
words  of  the  Prophet, J  (though  spoken  perhaps  of 
ancient  Israel,)  that  "  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed," 
because  "  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
How  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  Christ's  death 
is  justly  compared  to  an  execution  as  of  a  criminal, 
although  the  guiltiness  for  which  another  might  suffer 
is  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  his  sufferings  are 
merited  by  the  sins  of  the  world  ? 

No  one  can  deny  some  resemblance  between  'the 
death  of  a  malefactor  and  that  of  Him  whom  Pilate 

*  Jsaiah  Ixii;.  3  f  Romans.  J  Isaiah  liii.  5,  6. 
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crucified  between  two  thieves ;  but  the  points  of  con 
trast  are  far  more  profound  than  those  of  resemblance. 
While  a  criminal  dies  with  sullen  reluctance,  if  not 
breaking  into  outcries,  Christ  had  power  to  retain  his 
life,  or  to  lay  it  down,  and  said,  "  Lo,  I  come,  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God."  We  should  take  the  innermost 
depth  out  of  his  sacrifice,  if  we  forgot  that  devotion 
prevailing  over  agony,  when  he  consented  to  drink 
the  cup,  saying,  f<  Father,  not  my  will,  but  Thine/' 
Again,  the  thieves  on  the  cross  were  condemned  justly, 
for  their  sins  j  but  Christ  unjustly,  having  done  nought 
amiss;  so  while  Christ  was  rejected  of  men,  and 
numbered  by  them  among  transgressors,  he  was  not 
the  less  (St.  Peter*  tells  us)  accepted  of  God ;  that 
all-seeing  Eye  which  gazes  alike  through  all  disguise 
and  defamation,  saw  ever  in  Him  the  well-beloved 
Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  These  two 
things,  the  willingness  of  the  sufferer,  and  the 
approval  of  God,  distinguish  Christ's  death  from  that 
of  a  malefactor  more  profoundly  than  all  which  Pilate 
can  do  to  make  them  the  same. 

Shall  we  then  venture  to  call  Jesus  "the  faithful 
witness/'  and  compare  his  death  to  that  of  a  martyr  ? 
St.  John,f  his  beloved  Apostle,  seems  to  do  so  in  "the 
Revelation ;  especially  if  we  compare  his  words  with 
St.  Paul's,  who  when  he  would  charge  Timothy t 
solemnly,  charges  him  "  by  Jesus  Christ  who  before 
"  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession" — for 

*  1  Ep.  ii.  4.  f  Revel.  L  5.  J  1  Tim.  vi.  13. 
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that  is  martyrdom.  Higher  than  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  is  the  authority  of  Him  who  best  knew  why 
he  lived  or  died ;  who  when  Pilate  charged  him  with 
seeking  a  kingdom,  declared  the  cause  of  his  coming 
into  the  world  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.* 
With  this  agrees  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews, 
who,  when  they  saw  him  dissolving  the  Temple  and 
its  worship  by  a  simpler  and  more  spiritual  truth,  said 
that  He  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  child,  rather  than  of 
a  servant,  and  made  himself  equal  with  God. 

We  need  not  say  that  even  a  martyr's  death  corres 
ponds  entirelyto  all  the  virtue  and  significance  of  Christ's 
dying;  yet  it  answers  on  its  heavenly  side  more  nearly 
than  the  other  images,  and  presents  whatever  is  true  in 
them ;  for  it  neither  has  the  chaffering  of  a  bargain, 
nor  the  reluctance  of  an  execution,  but  it  has  the  price 
of  the  one,  and  the  suffering  of  the  other ;  and  these 
it  brings  willingly,  coming  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
accepted  of  him ;  though  wrongly  esteemed  by  men 
"  smitten  of  Ggd  and  afflicted."f 

Yet  although,  by  looking  on  Christ  as  the  King  of 
martyrs,  we  harmonise  most  of  the  texts  which  de 
scribe  his  death,  and  make  the  wonderful  effects  of 
his  precious  blood-shedding  agree  with  all  the  analo 
gies  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  we  shall  seem 
to  some  to  play  too  much  the  part  of  moralists,  and  to 
make  the  saving  virtue  of  the  Death  consist  too  much 
in  its  goodness,  not  enough  in  its  sanguinary  pain. 

*  John  xviii.  37  ;  xix.  7,  f  Isaiah  liii. 
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Is  not,  they  ask,  Christ's  death  a  perfect  sacrifice  ? 
and  have  we  forgotten  all  the  elaborate  sacrifices 
of  the  Mosaic  law  ?  God  forbid  I  should  forget 
them  !  So  far  am  I  from  shrinking  from  this  word 
sacrifice,  that  it  seems  to  open  the  surest  way  of  re 
conciling  opposite  views,  or  at  least  the  way  to  clearest 
apprehension.  First,  let  any  one  weigh  well,  what  was 
implied  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  law ;  secondly,  let  him 
notice,  how  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contrasts  with 
them  the  truer  sacrifices  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  old 
Israelite  brought  his  yearling  heifer  or  his  goat  for  the 
priest  to  slay,  and  laboured  as  he  came  with  a  con 
sciousness  of  sin,  but  went  home  with  pardon  and 
peace,  wherein  did  he  conceive  to  lie  the  power  of  the 
offering  ?  Not  in  the  payment  of  so  much  pain  as  a 
penal  satisfaction,  for  then  the  victim  would  have  been 
better  for  being  tortured  to  death,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  sacrificial  customs  and  ideas  everywhere.  Nor 
yet  in  the  mere  sanguinary  flood,  flowing  under  the 
knife,  though  ruder  minds  may  easily  have  fallen  into 
this  error :  but  the  Psalmist  and  Prophet,  and  doubt 
less  all  spiritual  minds  throughout  the  nation,  declared 
the  contrite  heart,  or  devotion  of  which  the  victim  was 
the  sign,  to  be  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God. 
"  The  sacrifices  of  God/'  we  read,  (Psalm  li.  17)  "  are 
a  contrite  spirit."  Not  that  thereby  the  Psalmist  for 
bids  the  offering,  but  he  points  to  the  sentiment  which 
creates  its  value.  Bloodshed  is  the  letter  of  Sacrifice  ; 
devotion  is  its  spirit.  So  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  true  sacrifice,  because  it  came 
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of  love  ;*  because  he  had  learnt  from  Augustine  that 
whatever  binds  us  to  God,  with  the  Divine  as  our 
motive,  is  truly  sacrificial.  Whoever  does  not  per 
ceive  this  true  and  world-long  feeling  to  underlie  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  be  involved 
in  them,  does  injustice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  thinks  unworthily  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
which,  however  darkly,  speaks  through  it.  Even  if  it 
could  be  contended,  that  the  element  of  legal  com 
pensation  is  properly  connected  with  the  religious  idea 
of  sacrifice,  it  must  be  allowed  to  consist,  so  far  as  it 
is  real,  in  the  contrition  which  is  the  life,  not  in  the 
slaughter  which  is  the  form. 

Now  how  does  the  Gospel  sacrifice  differ  from  that  of 
the  law  ?  Certainly  there  is  a  difference.  We  find  it 
explained  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  this  Epistle. 
By  the  law,  says  the  ninth  chapter,  things  were  purged 
with  blood— such  was  the  rude  form  of  a  cruel  and 
sensuous  time — the  mere  patterns  or  types  of  things  to 
come  were  so  purified ;  but  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  Christ  and  his  members,  the  spirits  to  be  made 
perfect  in  heaven,  must  be  purged  with  far  better  rites  ; 
and  what  the  better  and  eternal  ritual  is,  the  tenth 
chapter  explains  by  Christ's  words,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
Thy  will,  0  God."  So,  that  devotion  of  the  mind  of 
the  Son  to  do  the  Father's  will  which  Christ  exempli 
fied  in  obedience  to  death,  even  death  on  the  cross, 
the  tree  of  shame,  is  the  true  and  real  sacrifice,  of 

*•  Waterhmd.     Charge  of  1738. 
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which  the  victims  of  the  LAW  were  but  sensuous  types. 
Have  we  not  here,  a  most  striking  and  significant  in 
stance,  of  the  fundamental  contrast  between  the  letter 
and  spirit,  which  in  so  many  things,  and  here  especially, 
is  the  grand  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ — the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
the  things  which  were  for  a  season,  and  those  better 
things  which  cannot  pass  away.  Under  the  Law,  blood ; 
under  the  Gospel  something  better.  It  was  not  pos 
sible  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  put  away 
sin ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  something  else  can ;  namely 
the  spirit  can,  which  comes  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
whether  JEe  ask  of  us  our  life  or  our  death,  our  tears  or 
our  blood,  our  sorrow  or  our  charity,  our  devotion  or 
our  obedience. 

I  trust  not  to  have  stated  the  contrast  more  strongly 
than  the  inspired  writer  has  stated  it  in  our  text.  Evi 
dently  he  determines  these  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  be 
opposed,  not  staying  to  define  how  much  perception 
of  the  second  might  be  anticipated  by  those  who 
practised  the  first,  nor  how  much  the  form  of  the  first 
may  have  tinged  with  a  certain  colour  the  expression 
of  the  second,  but  feeling  that  where  the  first  ruled, 
the  second  would  be  obscured,  and  where  the  second 
came  out  in  clear  brightness  the  first  would  vanish  away; 
so  that  God,  in  his  eternal  plan,  must  take  away  the 
first,  to  establish  the  second.  0  wonderful  words, 
which  are  yet  read  in  our  churches  by  so  many  rulers 
and  scribes  as  with  a  veil  on  their  hearts,  that  they  can 
not  endure  to  look  on  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished  ! 
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and  because  they  see  not  wherein  the  work  of  Christ 
consists,  they  honour  him  by  undoing  it.  The  most 
world- striking  instance  of  this  inversion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
if  we  understand  it  aright.  For  because  the  substance 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  doubtless  present,  wherever  men 
in  his  spirit  offer  themselves  up  in  consecration  of  mind 
and  body  to  do  the  will  of  Grod,  therefore  Schoolmen 
and  Priests,  forgetting  that  the  substance  is  spirit,  and 
turning  it  again  into  flesh  and  blood,  have  deemed  the 
fleshly  material  of  an  earthly  frame  to  be  reproduced 
by  miracle.  Pity  that  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  a  life 
spent  in  our  Church,  though  visibly  tending  towards 
another,  was  to  sanction  in  a  long- cherished  poem  the 
change  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Priest 
in  man's  heart,  into  the  dream  of  a  carnalised  priest  in 
man's  hand  !  But  apart  from  this,  on  other  grounds  in 
our  Church,  we  may  need  equally  to  be  reminded  of 
the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
the  blood-shedding  of  the  first,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
second.  This  is  the  corruption  of  all  religion,  when  the 
external  sign,  instead  of  doing  its  ministerial  work  of 
representing,  drowns  the  idea  of  the  thing  signified ; 
when  the  idol  is  put  for  Jehovah,  the  crucifix  for  the 
Saviour,  the  water  for  God's  grace,  the  wine  for  the 
blood,  and  the  blood-shedding  for  self-devotion ;  or  the 
formal  doctrine  for  the  sentiment,  i.e.  for  the  life  out  of 
which  the  doctrine  was  moulded  into  form.  Certainly 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains,  in  the  manner  of 
the  writer's  age  and  school,  a  protest  against  such  cor- 
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rupfcion ;  and  although  we  seem  forbidden  by  some  to 
expound  it,  or  are  evil  reported  for  doing  so,  we 
turn  from  men  to  One  whose  judgment  is  according 
to  truth,  and  say,  "  Though  they  curse,  yet  bless 
thou." 

We  are  now  able  to  answer  the  question  with  which 
this  Sermon  began.  As  we  behold  in  Christ  "the 
"  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
"  world,"  so  we  find  the  same  qualities  which  give  the 
ancient  sacrifices  their  meaning,  reach  their  perfection 
in  his  obedience  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  His  blood 
is  precious  for  the  infinite  self-sacrifice  which  it  attests ; 
more  capable  of  putting  away  sin,  than  that  of  bulls 
and  goats,  because  joined  to  a  conscious  and  willing 
choice ;  expressive  of  love ;  shed  in  resignation ;  ac 
cepted  of  God,  not  for  the  quantity  of  pain  undergone, 
but  for  the  self-devotion  in  undergoing  it ;  salutary  to 
man  by  the  emotions  of  sympathy  which  we  feel  as  we 
gaze  upon  it ;  capable  of  reconciling  us,  or  of  acting  as 
a  bond  between  earth  and  heaven,  as  we  shew  forth 
the  Lord's  death  in  our  prayers  or  our  sacraments 
before  One  who  is  mindful  of  that  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  Him,  and  ask  of  Him  the  mind  to  conse 
crate  our  own  lives.  So  St.  Paul  puts  it  in  words  for 
all  time  :*  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
"  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
"  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  as  a  worship  of  the  mind." 
Nor  less  express  is  St.  John  :f  "  Because  He,"  that  is 

*  Komans  xii.  1.  f  1st  Ep.  iii.  16. 
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Christ,  for  the  first  Christians  needed  not  always  to 
name  the  lord  of  their  thoughts — "  because  He  laid 
"  down  His  life  for  us,  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
"  for  the  brethren/' 

As  we  consider  these  things,  we  see  that  Christ's 
death  never  can  be  held  as  a  bargain,  by  which  we  are 
purchased  from  God ;  for,  so  we  should  take  out  of  it 
the  element  of  religious  consecration,  and  the  Father's 
eternal  love,  and  the  Son's  obedience  to  His  originat 
ing  will;  for  God,  we  have  seen,  is  the  Giver  of  the 
price,  and  not  its  receiver.  We  also  see  that  Christ's 
death  is  not  in  its  innermost  conception  the  death  of  a 
malefactor,  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
and  would  destroy  the  self-oblation.  How  far  on  other 
grounds,  and  from  a  different  point  of  view,  this  im 
mense  tragedy  might  bear  to  be  considered  under  a 
judicial  as  well  as  a  religious  aspect,  and  as  penal  no 
less  than  sacrificial,  is  not  our  question  to-day.  It  may 
well  be,  that  so  unique  an  event  cannot  have  all  its 
aspects  and  consequences  comprehended  under  one 
image,  though  it  be  the  favourite  image  of  both  Testa 
ments.  I  cannot  deliberately  doubt  the  possibility,  that 
an  Eternal  Judge  may  regard  a  world  and  a  species  in 
which  so  vast  an  instance  of  virtue  has  been  exhibited, 
with  such  increase  of  favour  as  we  ourselves  bestow  upon 
some  outcast  family  in  which  a  strangely-adopted  child 
should  have  been  exempt  from  their  vices,  and  have 
redeemed  His  kindred  from  a  profligacy  which  seemed 
hopeless;  but  even  so,  I  should  say  with  St.  Anselm 
(whom  our  professional  formalists  so  much  misquote), 
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that  the  price  received  by  God  as  satisfaction  was  the 
loveliness  of  Christ's  character  in  life  and  death,  and 
not  the  amount  of  pain,  valued  as  a  sanguinary  penalty. 
Let  us  hold  fast  to-day  the  idea  of  true  and  real  sacri 
fice.  On  that  scriptural  ground  (though  I  do  not  say, 
true  Christians  may  not  also  have  grounds  of  expe 
rience),  the  doctrine  stands,  that  there  is  a  worthier 
and  more  saving  mode  of  looking  on  the  death  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  viewing  it  as  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  appointed  by  a  judge  to  die. 
Pass  on  to  the  character  of  a  Martyr ;  there  see,  in  the 
flame,  or  on  the  block  (amidst  the  cursings  of  Pre 
lates  ever  most  flattered  when  most  guilty),  some 
true  servant  of  God,  paying  the  price  of  his  life's 
blood,  numbered  by  men  amongst  transgressors,  yet 
redeeming  a  land  from  darkness,  and  justifying  many 
by  his  knowledge,  so  fulfilling  many  a  scriptural  image, 
yet  offering  to  God  the  truest  of  all  sacrifices,  even 
that  of  his  life,  his  death,  his  good  name.  What  more 
can  such  a  man  give,  that  he  has  not  given  ?  What 
is  wanting  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  pervading 
in  form  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  essence  unveiled 
in  the  New,  unless  that  the  life  and  death  be  worthy 
of  their  purpose,  and  of  each  other.  Once  more,  let 
the  idea  of  real  sacrifice  not  be  forgotten ;  if  upon  that 
ground  there  seem  defect  in  the  argument,  which 
makes  the  Death  of  Christ  more  resemble  a  martyrdom 
on  its  heavenly  side,  than  an  execution  or  a  bargain,  let 
the  scriptural  definition  of  sacrifice  be  well  considered. 
If  this  view  of  Christ  as  "  the  faithful  witness/'  and 
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of  his  death  as  a  martyrdom  undergone  in  obedience 
to  God,  most  fully  satisfies  the  scriptural  conditions 
of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  has  also  the  ad 
vantage  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  Providential 
analogies  of  the  world.  We  acknowledge  the  sacred- 
ness  of  suffering  for  duty's  sake,  when  we  see  the 
principle  exemplified  in  the  flames  which  lighted 
Latimer's  candle,  not  yet  quenched  in  England,  or  in 
the  prison  where  Bunyan  learned  to  shew  perplexed 
souls  a  way  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  in  the 
testimony  before  kings  and  judges  of  that  Society  of 
Friends  which  more  than  most  Protestants  has  known 
the  profounder  life  of  the  New  Testament  •  but  we 
forget  to  trace  the  same  principle  still  honoured  by 
Him  whose  name  is  ETERNAL  in  a  thousand  walks  of 
daily  life.  Possibly  a  just  resistance  to  some  corrup 
tions  of  the  Church  of  Eome  may  have  driven  us 
unconsciously  into  denial  of  some  truths  which,  as 
usual,  she  neither  invents  nor  denies,  so  much  as  she 
caricatures  and  injures  them  by  distortion ;  and  because 
we  would  not  make  the  transfer  of  the  merit  of  the 
Saints  a  matter  of  purchase,  we  forget  that  there  must 
be  an  abiding  principle  in  common  between  the  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  that  which  ' '  comes  behind  of  his 
sufferings,"  the  kindred  struggles,  sorrows,  and  sacri 
fices,  which  true  souls  ever  offer  to  God  throughout 
the  world.  Yet  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Lord,  remember 
David,  and  all  his  trouble."  And  of  Phinehas  and  of 
Abraham,  we  read  that  their  zeal  and  their  faith  was 
imputed  (counted)  to  them  for  righteousness.  "  The 
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effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man,"  says  St. 
James/  "availeth  much/5  So  St.  Paul,  though  the 
Apostle  of  faith,  counts  his  life  as  a  libation  poured 
sacrificially  upon  the  altar  not  made  with  hands.  Dear 
to  God  is  the  death  of  his  saints  ;  dear  also  to  Him  the 
vicarious  anxiety  of  our  mothers,  bearing  in  their 
wombs  and  in  their  souls  the  burden  of  children  not 
yet  born,  or  wandering  after  they  are  born ;  dear  to 
Him  also  the  ill-requited  teacher's  humble  toil;  the 
plea  of  eloquent  champions  of  the  oppressed  against 
unjust  laws;  the  struggle  of  simple  souls  for  truth, 
when  called  heresy,  against  the  scribes  and  formalists ; 
the  endeavour  to  keep  the  whiteness  of  our  soul  when 
tempted  by  the  troubles  of  this  perplexed  life ;  the 
faithfulness  of  the  trader,  whose  hands  are  clean  from 
unjust  gain ;  the  hard  life  of  our  English  labourer, 
parched  by  the  dog- star's  heat,  and  inuring  his  rheu 
matic  frame  to  the  east  wind's  frost ;  whatever  is  high 
or  low,  whether  men  call  it  great  or  little  in  the  long 
battle  of  Mankind  against  sin,  toil,  or  suffering,  so 
that  God  who  is  not  mocked  calls  it  self-sacrificing, 
and  sincere.  I  do  not  say  these  things  are  better  for 
having  names,  like  conjuror's  charms,  invoked  over 
them ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  have  that  spirit  which 
took  the  highest  form  of  perfection  in  Christ  dying 
upon  the  cross,  they  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  a 
righteous  and  merciful  God. 

Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words : — Whatever  sore  trials  befall  us  against 
our  will,  we  can  transform  them  into  "  spiritual  sacri- 
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fices  acceptable  to  God,"  if  we  offer  them  to  Him  with 
the  mind  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  though  I  have  thought  it  for  more  whole 
some  to  suggest  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  connexion  with 
our  heart's  deeper  trials,  than  to  restrict  it  within  the 
forms  of  worship  to  which  religion  is  too  often  con 
fined,  yet  as  regards  these  outward  expressions  of 
reverence,  the  idea  is  happily  not  discouraged  by  our 
Prayer-Book.  This  Day  (Good  Friday),  on  which  the 
Church  throughout  the  world  commemorates  with 
mourning  her  Lord's  death,  is  not  like  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  a  compulsory  sign  of  obedience  to  a  legal 
command,  but  a  Christian  Holy  Day,  the  offering  of 
thankful  or  penitent  hearts.  Doubtless,  whatever  relax 
ation  of  toil,  either  to-day  or  on  common  Sundays,  can 
be  granted  to  their  poorer  dependents  by  persons  not 
ashamed  to  abate  something  of  luxury  and  pride,  that 
they  may  relieve  those  whom  Christ  cared  for  on  earth, 
and  whom  God  cares  for  always,  may  be  termed  a 
sacrifice,  with  which  God  is  well  pleased.  Alas  !  may 
He  spare  us  greater  ones ;  and  not  have  reason,  be 
cause  we  will  not  give,  to  take  from  us  the  power 
of  giving ! 

The  lesson  of  this  day  is  not  complete  unless  we  take 
warning  against  the  sins  which  slew  the  King  of  Mar 
tyrs.  Not  the  sins  of  the  publican  or  worldling,  but 
those  of  the  Pharisee  or  ecclesiastic,  have  that  guilt 
evermore  at  their  door.  What  a  warning  is  this  to 
the  religious  world — surely  a  warning  to  our  chief 
Priests,  that  they  calumniate  not  the  truth ;  a  warning 
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to  our  People,  that  they  believe  not  lightly  the  chief 
Priests  when  they  speak  scorn  against  patriot  or  apostle 
of  freedom  in  what  concerns  either  men's  bodies  or  men's 
souls ;  a  warning  to  our  Governors,  lest  their  habit  of 
judging  such  things  with  the  easiness  of  Gallio  pass  on 
into  the  more  guilty  indifference  of  Pilate.  To  us  all, 
as  we  blame  the  deed,  yet  bless  God  for  the  result, 
arise  many  encouragements  to  trust  in  Him  who  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  life  out  of  death  ;  the  more  profoundly 
we  meditate  upon  the  causes  of 'this  great  sacrificial 
Death,  and  on  the  explanations  of  it  commonly  given, 
the  more  invincible  reason  we  shall  see  involved  in  St. 
Paul's  change,  and  Luther's  change,  of  the  Letter 
which  killeth  into  the  Spirit  which  giveth  life  ;  all  the 
more  let  us  strive  for  the  gift  of  saying,  as  our  Master 
said,  "  Lo,  we  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  GOD."  So,  if 
He  takes  away  the  first,  may  He  much  more  establish 
in  us  the  second. 

%*  A  question  alien  to  the  above  Sermon,  but  treated  by  me  else 
where,  is  whether  we  ought  to  regard  the  necessity  for  Christ's  death,  or 
for  his  sufferings,  as  arising  within,  or  without,  the  Divine  mind  :  and 
this  is  part  of  a  larger  question,  whether  the  punitive  element  in  creation 
should  be  viewed  as  complacently  designed  and  planned,  or  as  permissively 
Providential  through  the  extraneous  necessities— if  such  necessity  can  be 
extraneous — of  causation  and  circumstance.  Does  the  idea  of  penalty 
transcend  the  mystery  of  pain  accompanied  by  blame  ?  Whether  it  does 
or  not,  we  must  in  any  case  strike  the  element  of  blame  out  of  the  idea 
of  penalty,  before  we  can  associate  the  latter  with  the  Saviour's  act  of 
dying. 

If  all  persons  would  consider  it  a  duty  to  ascertain  meaning,  instead  of 
an  advantage  to  travesty  it,  we  might  find  that  differences,  supposed  to  be 
essential,  would  either  be  greatly  diminished,  or  have  the  moral 
character  of  the  two  opposites  inverted. 


X. 


THE   MEDIATORSHIP   OF  THE   LAW,    AND 
OF   THE    GOSPEL. 

"  The  LAW was    ordained  by  angels,  in   the  hands 

of  a  Mediator.    Now  a  mediator  is  not  of  One,  but  GOD  is  ONE." 

GALATIANS  iii.  19,  20. 

FEW  passages  in  the  New  Testament  are  so  hard  to 
understand,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  current 
of  our  established  ideas,  as  the  one  chosen  here  for 
our  text.  Yet  the  difficulty  will  not  appear  so  great, 
if,  setting  aside  a  multitude  of  commentators,  we  attend 
to  the  train  of  the  Apostle' s  argument.  St.  Paul 
wishes,  as  usual,  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel 
over  the  Law.  However  venerable,  he  argues,  the 
Law  might  appear  to  the  Jews,  it  was  not  so  ancient 
as  that  older  law  of  liberty  and  covenant  of  grace 
which  the  patriarchs  enjoyed ;  and  though  transgres 
sions  caused  the  Mosaic  code  of  commands  and  threats 
to  interrupt  the  true  relation  of  love  between  God  and 
His  creatures,  yet  this  harshly  intervening  code  of 
terror  had  the  stamp  of  imperfection  and  transitoriness 
marked  upon  it  by  these  two  circumstances ;  first,  that 
it  was  given  through  the  intervention  of  messengers, 
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angelic  or  human,  instead  of  mind  to  mind  and  heart 
to  heart  by  God  to  Man ;  secondly,  that  it  was  given 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  as  in  the  hand  of  a 
Mediator ;  and  so  long  as  men  communicate  with  God 
through  a  Mediator,  they  are  not  at  one  with  Him ; 
whereas  the  one-ness  (or  unity)  of  God  requires  that 
we  also  be  one,  as  His  children  by  faith;  no  more 
servants,  but  children ;  and  if  children,  then  heirs ; 
inheriting  that  mind  of  God,  in  which  are  stored  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  watered  by 
one  baptism,  joined  by  one  faith,  moulded  into  one 
bread,  built  into  one  temple,  enlivened  by  one  spirit, 
even  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  One.  So  to  the 
Law  which  was  given  by  Moses,  Mediation  be 
longs;  but  when  grace  and  truth,  (or  kindness  and 
faithfulness,)  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator 
vanishes  away. 

Such  a  conclusion  will  to  many  appear  startling.  If 
the  Apostle  had  wished  to  run  counter  to  the  concep 
tions  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  he  could  hardly 
have  done  so  more  strikingly,  than  in  taking  away 
from  the  Gospel  that  principle  of  Mediatorship  which 
is  thought  its  special  characteristic,  and  bestowing  it 
upon  the  Law,  which  is  generally  thought  defective,  in 
having  wanted  it.  Yet  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  writ 
ing  to  the  Galatians  is  not  thereby  rendered  doubtful. 
Nor  can  his  deliberate  argument  here  be  set  aside  by 
an  incidental  expression  in  a  later  epistle  (1  Tim.ii.  5.) 
that  "there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
"  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus/3  Only  we 
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should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  the  passages, 
by  discovering  a  sense,  in  which  the  Law  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  Mediator,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Gospel,  and  again  the  Gospel  to  have  one,  but  superior 
to  that  of  the  Law.  Now  Moses  mediated,  so  as  to 
keep  men  asunder  from  God ;  Christ  mediates,  so  as 
to  bring  them  nigh.  The  Lawgiver  stands  with  light 
ning  brow,  and  with  threatening  tables,  as  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  commanding  that  whatever 
creature  touch  the  mount  shall  be  put  to  death — the 
Messenger  of  the  Gospel  comes  with  his  face  more 
marred  than  that  of  any  man,  not  only  saying,  ' '  Come 
unto  me,"  but  declaring  that  He  has  no  need  to  pray 
the  Father  for  us,  since  the  Father  himself  loveth  us. 
These  are  two  kinds  of  mediation,  and  with  an  infinite 
difference.  The  first  is  between  beings  far  asunder, 
the  second  knits  both  into  one.  The  first  considers 
us  so  unable  to  look  upon  God  and  live,  that  the  more 
angelic  or  human  intervention  can  be  multiplied,  the 
safer  we  are ;  the  second  regards  God  as  putting  off 
from  Himself  in  Christ  all  the  principalities  and  powers 
which  stood  between  Himself  and  us  as  a  shadow  (for 
so  St.  Paul*  is  interpreted  by  St.  Athanasius),  and  as 
transforming  us  into  His  own  likeness,  while  we  gaze 
with  face  unveiled  upon  His  glory. 

If  this  distinction  is  admitted  to  reconcile  the  pas 
sages,  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul's  manner  of 
adopting  a  Jewish  phrase  or  idea,  and  transforming  it 

*  Coloss.  ii.     2  Cor.  iii.     Incarn.  I.  §  xlv. 
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into  a  spiritual  sense,  turning  it  often  inside  out,  so  as 
to  invert  it,  and  annihilating  the  letter  while  he  glorifies 
it,  by  breathing  afresh  the  spirit,  of  which  it  was  an 
imperfect  expression.  Thus,  Phil.  iii.  3,  he  says,  "  We 
(Christians)  are  the  circumcision" •*—  surely  a  strange 
phrase,  from  one  who  sometimes  regarded  that  ceremo 
nial  rite  as  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  at  other  times  as 
indifferent :  who  certainly  never  encouraged  it.  He 
means,  that  we  as  Christians  have  the  consecration  of 
heart,  which  even  the  rudest  sacramental  rite  was 
intended  to  denote.  Every  one  admits  the  phrase  in 
that  case  to  have  been  transformed  :  probably  most  of 
us,  on  reflexion,  would  perceive  something  of  similar 
transformation,  when  the  Apostle  bids  us  offer  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  a  worship  of  the  mind. 
(Komans  xii.  1.)  On  the  same  principle  of  not 
annihilating,  but  transfiguring,  we  most  naturally 
interpret  such  phrases  as  that  God  provides  for 
himself  a  propitiation,  and  God  appoints  one  who 
makes  intercession  for  us;  since  a  willingness*  to 
be  propitiated  and  to  be  interceded  with  is  involved 
in  the  provision  and  in  the  appointment.  If  the  Eternal 
mind  towards  us  were  changed  by  any  act  done  in  time, 
it  would  follow  that  the  act  was  of  human  invention, 
and  not  of  Divine  design.  Again,  St.  Paul's  language 
on  the  privilege  of  election,  though  formerly  treated 
as  absolute  doctrine,  is  now  seen  to  have  reference  to 
the  national  claims  of  the  Israelites  as  a  chosen  race ; 
and  the  terrible  stumbling-block  of  predestination,  with 

*  Rom.  v.  8  ;  iii.  24  ;  St.  John  xvi.  26. 
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all  its  harsh  consequences,  may  be  softened  into  little 
more  than  an  assertion  of  the  Providential  design,  per 
vading  the  narrower  scheme  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
preparing  the  world  for  the  Gospel's  large  embrace  of 
mankind. 

Whether  this  fluctuation  of  phrase  was  specially 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul,  who  frequently  claimed  in 
the  spirit  of  St.  Stephen's  defence  an  entire  Mosaic 
orthodoxy  j  and  again,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians, 
counted  all  Mosaic  advantages  as  cheap  as  dung,  if  by 
neglecting  them  he  might  win  Christ — or  whether  it 
must  have  been  common  to  all,  who  in  passing  from 
the  Letter  which  preponderates  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Spirit  which  is  brought  more  to  light  in  the 
New,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  new  wine  in  old  bottles, 
and  wavered  between  consecrated  usage  and  fresh 
emotion — or  how  far  some  anthropomorphic  accommo 
dation  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  religion,  which 
addresses  beings  limited  by  flesh  and  blood^  yet  tells 
them  of  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard — are 
questions  which  different  minds  will  answer  differently, 
and  which  we  are  not  bound  absolutely  to  determine. 
What  is  practically  important,  is  clear,  that  when  St. 
Paul  adopts  the  figures  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he 
elevates  them  into  a  region  of  spiritual  meaning;  as 
for  instance,  in  calling  Christ  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  Man,  he  is  not  thinking  of  such  a  formal 
mediation  as  implies  two  hostile  parties,  but  of  the 
great  Interpreter,  who  reconciles  our  dark  minds  to  a 
God  waiting  to  be  gracious.  As  every  true  idea  leads 
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up  to  another,  a  clear  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
St.  Paul  treats  the  term  Mediator  in  our  text  may 
throw  light  on  an  important  controversy,  and  be  sug 
gestive  of  reflexions  generally  useful. 

So  far  as  the  present  state  of  our  Church  permits 
fact  and  doctrine  to  be  seriously  argued,  the  long 
argument  between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Creeds 
has  reached  apparently  a  stage  of  this  kind.  The  great 
majority  of  the  texts  once  quoted  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  its  essential  foundation  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  Nearly  all  those  quoted  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  as  Calvin,  with  his  grand  intellect  disdaining 
unworthy  arguments,*  observed  of  one  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Some  of  those  quoted  from  the  New,  as  the  interpol 
ation  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  in  St.  John, 
are  spurious.  Some  are  misreadings,  as  the  text  of 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh/'  (1  Tim.  iii.  16)  or  doubt 
ful,  as  the  one,  "  Christ  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever."  (Romans  ix.  5.)  Some  are  misinterpreta 
tions,  as  the  diversion  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  of 
St.  John's  words  ("  This  is  the  true  God/'  1  Ep.  v.  20). 
Others  depend  on  excessive  refinement  in  connecting 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  as  when  the  glory 
of  God  which  Isaiah  saw  in  vision  is  identified  with 
the  glory  which  St.  John  describes  as  given  by  the 
Father  to  the  Son  (St.  John  xii.  41).  Very  many  are 

*  "Monendi  suut  lectores,  ut  sibi  a  violentis  hujusmodi  glossis 
cavcant." — Calv.  in  Gen.  i.  1. 
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such  interpretations  as  betray  a  radical  error  in  over 
looking  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
which  even  thoroughly  orthodox  Divines  must  on  the 
strictest  theory  acknowledge  to  pervade  the  New 
Testament.  So  much  has  been  proved  on  the  Uni 
tarian  side ;  to  which  perhaps  it  is  hardly  proper  to  add 
the  strong  conceptions  of  a  poetical  embodiment,  with 
which  many*  regard  the  early  chapters  of  the  first  and 
third  Gospels,  but  which,  however  grave  in  themselves, 
interfere  too  seriously  with  the  authority  of  Scripture 
whose  doctrine  we  are  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  for 
it  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  sanctioned  by  persons 
from  whose  views  they  withdraw  so  material  a  confir 
mation.  On  the  other  hand,  after  fair  deductions, 
and  allowance  for  questionable  passages,  there  remain 
in  Scripture  affirmations  of  Christ's  Divinity  so  clear, 
and  grounds  for  the  deduction  of  the  Trinity  so  solid, 
that  to  deny  them  seems  in  the  view  of  the  Church  an 
impiety,  and  has  by  impartial  bystanders  been  often 
blamed  as  evasion.  Whatever  latitude  of  interpreta 
tion  we  apply  to  Scripture,  as  to  any  other  book,  we 
can  never  interpret  "  The  Word  was  God/'  to  mean 
the  Word  was  not  God.  Whatever  authority  we 
assign  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  it  represents 
the  doctrine  confirmed  to  the  writer  by  Apostles 
who  had  heard  Christ  (chap.  ii.  3),  that  doctrine  can 
hardly  have  been  the  simple  humanity  of  the  Son,  to 
whom  he  says,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 

*  Bp.  Chandler's  Defence,  i>.  266  ;  Milman's  Hist.  Christ.  Chap.  ii. 
Appendix  3. 
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ever."  St.  Paul's  own  epistles  to  the  Philippians  and 
Colossians  may  possibly  bear  a  construction  of  Sonship 
as  a  mystical  relation,  or  of  Humanity  being  regarded 
as  the  offspring  and  likeness  of  Divinity ;  but  in  their 
most  obvious  sense  describe  Him  who  had  been  ' '  in 
"  the  form  of  God,  and  was  not  greedy  for  equality 
"  with  God"  as  more  divine  than  the  sons  of  men. 
Thus  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church 
remain  after  all  many  positive  texts ;  and  these  not 
standing  alone,  but  harmonising  with  what  is  con 
sidered*  the  scheme  of  our  salvation ;  elevating  man 
kind  by  bringing  it  into  fellowship  with  a  Divine  ally, 
and  a  capacity  of  exaltation  beyond  its  own ;  opening 
the  widest  scope  for  sentiments  of  humility  and  grati 
tude,  awe  and  aspiration ;  and  so  necessary,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  the  conscience  of  Christendom  is  the  com 
bination  of  doctrine  hence  arising,  that  it  has  not  only 
the  vast  tradition  of  nearly  all  the  centuries  in  its 
favour,  but  it  has  created  the  virtues  and  graces  which 
the  Church  specially  cherishes,  and  which  languish, 
when  this  their  animating  influence  is  withdrawn. 

It  should  be  fully  conceded,  that  such  a  stage  of 
discussion  does  not  justify  us  in  meeting  our  Unitarian 
brethren  with  anathema,  or  in  excluding  them  from 
the  Christian  name.  Let  their  services  to  the  cause  of 
toleration,  enlightennlent,  and  literary  veracity  be 
acknowledged ;  nor  can  the  honour  be  denied  them  of 
numbering  among  their  adherents  the  greatest  English 
names  in  literature  and  science,  though  not  the  highest 
in  theology.  But  when  our  friends  assume  the  attitude 
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of  an  aggressive  denomination,  and  claim  that  whoever 
refuses  to  resist  them  with  unfair  weapons  must  partake 
their  sentiments  and  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  field 
of  argument  or  persuasion,  they  forget  the  solid  remnant 
of  texts,  over  which  their  rapid  generalisation  has 
carried  them,  but  which  make  us  hesitate  to  follow ; 
they  require  to  be  reminded,  that  least  of  all  Christian 
bodies  can  they  claim  the  palm  of  consistency,  in  appeal 
ing  to  Scripture,  and  declining  the  result  of  the  appeal. 
Nor  is  the  strength  of  the  case  against  our  friends 
to  be  measured  by  texts  alone.  Not  to  dwell  on  the 
professional  masses,  entangled  in  tradition  and  routine, 
there  is  a  vast  body  of  devout  minds,  ever  recruited 
by  fresh  experiences  of  the  soul,  who  having  found  in 
Christ  a  Saviour,  can  believe  him  nothing  less  than 
Divine  ;  or  who,  more  speculatively,  observing  the  soil 
on  which  His  Church  stands,  alone  safe  from  moral 
earthquake  or  desolation,  see  in  His  indwelling  Divinity 
the  ever  fresh  preservative  of  the  world.  If  it  could 
be  proved,  (as  there  are  some  appearances  of  signs,) 
that  a  progressive  Deification  of  Christ  continued 
during  the  three  centuries  which  followed  the  first  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  are  also  signs  that  an  analogous 
Deification  from  an  internal  necessity  still  takes  place 
in  men's  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  intellects  of  a 
speculative  kind  find  less  difficulty  in  adopting  con 
ceptions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  Justin  Marty r, 
Athanasius,  and  Anselm  framed  in  a  manner  savouring 
of  Plato,  though  justified  by  the  beloved  Apostle,  than 
they  would  in  a  Judaic  Script  uralisni  with  no  larger 
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ideas  of  God  or  Man  than  mere  Palestine  engendered. 
They  find  in  the  inherent  probability  of  a  view  com 
pulsion  to  believe  :  and  such  probability  might  remain, 
even  if  textual  arguments  were  weaker;  while  it  is 
idle  to  invoke  changes  of  sectarian  allegiance  as  the 
best  mode  of  meeting  discoveries  which  affect  all  sects 
alike,  and  before  which  all  sectarian  jealousies  should 
be  silent.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  metaphysical  richness 
of  Gentile  thought  has  concurred  with  the  New  Testa 
ment  in  softening  the  hard  unity  of  the  "  Jealous  God" 
of  the  Jewish  law,  or  that  the  most  reflective  nation  of 
modern  Europe  has  reproduced  ideas  resembling  those 
which  place  Justin  Martyr  at  the  head  of  the  not  yet 
diverging  streams  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  such  cir 
cumstances  in  the  origin  of  a  view  need  not  destroy  its 
credibility  or  its  value  as  an  aid  to  our  conceptions, 
though  they  may  affect  its  right  to  debar  all  others 
from  a  hearing.  If  you  say,  you  will  believe  nothing 
which  is  not  clearly  revealed,  what  clearer  revelation 
could  God  give,  than  shewing  a  thing  to  be  true  ? 

It  may  be  hardly  avoidable,  that  when  the  Unitarian 
position  is  reached  by  a  downward  process,  at  each 
step  of  which  some  reason  for  devotion  has  crumbled, 
it  changes  the  reverential  spirit  into  the  critical,  and 
seems  less  favourable  to  graces  properly  religious, 
though  marked  strongly  by  the  masculine  virtues.  It 
is  difficult  to  break  idols  reverentially,  even  when  the 
breaking  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
same  frame  of  thought  towards  Christ  has  been 
reached  by  an  upward  process,  through  sympathy 
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with  his  character  or  our  need  of  guidance,  and  an 
awakening  of  emotion,  it  is  not  so  injurious  to  reve 
rence.  Hence  it  may  be  that  some  gifted  writers,  too 
latitudinarian  for  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  have  approached 
nearer  to  primitive  Christianity,  because  their  theology 
is  not  a  commentary  on  a  book,  but  a  living  relation 
between  their  soul  and  their  Maker.  Only  of  these 
latter  we  may  ask,  whether  the  state  of  the  world 
justifies  so  facile  a  confidence  in  throwing  history  to 
the  winds,  and  in  making  the  prophets  of  each  gene 
ration  our  alone  guides  to  truth  ?  How  can  we  seri 
ously  consider  the  many  desires  and  capacities  whose 
gratification  is  necessary  to  man's  happiness,  yet  which 
are  destined  often  never  to  be  gratified,  and  maintain 
that  the  mysterious  Power  which  encompasses  us,  or 
the  destiny  designed  for  us,  must  be  all  that  our  wishes 
frame  ?  Though  it  is  right  to  call  God  our  Father, 
how  does  the  ascription  of  such  a  name  explain 
famine  and  consumption,  and  the  extermination  of 
helpless  races,  or  grinding  poverty,  and  the  certainty 
that  in  this  world  honesty  or  duty  may  be  ruin,  while 
cunning  is  prosperity  ?  Though  He  slay  us,  yet  let  us 
trust  in  Him ;  and  either  find  in  Him  alone  an  abun 
dant  reward,  or  hope  that  in  a  better  life  all  will  be 
rectified ;  but  if  the  pious  souls  who  cherished  this 
hope  before  us  were  not  worth  listening  to,  why  should 
our  witness  be  right?  It  is  far  from  my  desire  to 
magnify  difficulties ;  but  even  a  just  re-action  from 
misreadings  of  history  should  not  make  us  neglect 
to  verify  it;  and  though  an  event  or  a  life  two 
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thousand  years  ago  need  not  be  our  only  ground  of 
trust  in  God,  it  may  be  a  confirmation,  or  a  fulfilment. 
However  pardonable  it  may  be  in  some  aspects  to 
retort  a  dilemma,  no  religious  teacher  should  content 
himself,  in  a  question  of  the  gravest  moment,  with  a 
display  of  difficulties,  without  some  attempt  to  solve 
them.  Now  we  shall  find  the  most  favourable 
solution  which  our  case  permits,  if  after  deductions 
required  by  fairness,  we  notice  what  kind  of  texts  in 
favour  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  remain.  We  may  still 
identify  the  Wisdom  described  in  the  book  of  Pro 
verbs  as  the  earliest  playmate  and  eternal  assessor  of 
God  with  the  Word  by  which  in  the  Psalms  he  is  said 
to  create  the  Heavens,  and  to  send  health  to  the  sons 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  same  Word  which  St.  John  saw 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  and  embodied  in  the  Son  of 
Man.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  class  of  texts,  which 
many  might  deem  metaphysical  or  fanciful  applications, 
was  largely  dwelt  upon  by  Aiiselm  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  great  defenders  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  For  by  such  a  selection,  we  escape  the 
human  limitations  of  personality,  which  create  difficulty 
when  applied  numerically  to  the  forms  of  the  Divine 
Being.  We  are  carried  into  a  higher,  even  if  it  be  a 
dimmer  region,  of  spiritual  largeness,  variety,  and 
richness,  such  as  imagination  loves,  and  reason  does 
not  blame,  in  calling  before  our  minds  the  conceptions 
of  a  Majesty,  which  is  eternal,  and  all- wise,  and  all- 
quickening.  We  see  Will  generating  Wisdom  of 
itself,  and  sending  forth  Life  and  Love.  We  are  able 
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to  follow  the  sacred  Writers,  conceiving  the  Primal 
fountain  of  existence  as  self- sustained,  as  upholding  all 
things  in  its  manifestation,  awakening  all  by  its  life ; 
yet  veiled,  until  manifested  in  its  spiritual  offspring ; 
silent  to  our  dull  ears,  until  vocal  in  its  works ;  lifeless 
to  the  spiritually  dead,  but  life-giving  to  all  who  receive 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.  We  may  leave  involved  in 
its  own  dimness  the  question,  how  far  imagination  lends 
shape  and  limitation  to  the  spiritual  offspring  of 
spirit ;  but  we  can  feel,  if  not  describe,  how  a  formless 
and  shadowy  Infinity  takes  a  form  of  essential  Good 
ness  when  stamping  itself  in  the  embodiment  of  a 
human  life,  and  so  the  Son,  (even  as  the  Finite  of  the 
Infinite),  becomes  the  express  image  of  the  Father. 
Especially,  if  instead  of  embarrassing  ourselves  by  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  reduce  the  varying  conceptions  of 
different  writers  and  different  ages  into  an  iron  unifor 
mity,  we  select  one,  for  instance  St.  Paul,  as  the  most 
consistently  spiritual  exponent  of  the  Gospel,  we  may 
find  in  his  Epistles  a  clue  to  guide  our  wandering 
thoughts.  He  will  at  once  permit  us  to  see  in  the 
Truth  impersonate  a  visible  likeness  and  adequate 
expression  of  the  Deity  whom  we  are  seeking,  yet 
forbid  us  to  stop  short  of  the  highest  goal  to 
which  we  are  being  led,  and  though  mediating  Wisdom 
invests  with  majesty  the  Son,  he  will  encourage  us 
in  the  last  resort,  to  direct  our  adoration  to  the 
Will  of  the  Supreme  Father.  Here  is  one  differ 
ence  between  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  which  our  exaggerations  are  ever 
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amplifying ;  or  between  the  Mediation  winch  St.  Paul 
teaches,  and  that  which  we  half  borrow  from  the  Mosaic 
law,  half  invent  by  our  clouded  minds.  As  even  in  a 
case  where  our  Prayer-book  bids  us  pray  God,  the 
Father,  Word,  and  Spirit,  many  preachers  expand 
farther,  "  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  so  a  tendency  to  encroachment  in  like  manner 
has  floated  through  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 
Constantly  our  preachers  represent  it  as  the  object  of 
the  Gospel  to  make  us  rest  in  Christ,  instead  of 
bringing  us  through  Christ  to  the  Father.  They 
speak  of  the  Son  as  jealous,  whereas  the  Son  Himself 
declares  that  He  sought  not  his  own  honour,  but  that 
of  Him  who  sent  him.  The  true  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  when  she  most  remem 
bers  the  rock  from  whence  she  was  hewn,  is,  that  God, 
pitying  mankind  in  all  their  sad  wanderings,  sent  His 
dear  Son,  to  call  them  back  to  light  and  truth,  suffer 
ing  even  His  Son,  out  of  His  tender  love  to  mankind, 
to  pay  the  blood-stained  price  to  the  powers  of  dark 
ness,  which  so  great  a  message  exacted,  and  receiving 
gladly  all  who  obeyed  the  message,  counting  as  theirs 
the  merits,  which  the  Spirit,  implanted  through  his 
Son,  quickened  and  made  acceptable,  so  needing 
neither  Mediation  nor  Intercession,  save  such  as  His 
own  love  provides,  and  His  strength,  given  to  our 
weakness,  makes  abundantly  availing  in  the  high  court 
©f  Heaven.  How  far  the  Divine  Justice  necessarily 
required  the  patient  obedience  of  Christ  (apart  from 
the  sympathy  and  imitation  which  its  merit  engenders- 
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in  others),  as  a  penal  satisfaction  for  man's  guilfc,  or  a 
penal  substitute  for  other  men's  innocence,  is  a  ques 
tion  distinct  from  the  exaggerations  to  which  this 
sermon  refers,  and  I  do  not  enter  upon  it  here. 
But  if  no  other  name  is  given  for  salvation,  save 
Christ's,  it  is  because  no  other  name  marks  so  excellent 
a  spirit.  If  He  still  mediates,  it  is  to  bring  us  near  to 
God ;  if  He  intercedes,  it  is  with  one  so  willing  to  hear 
that  He  himself  teaches  us  to  pray.  We  are  the  cir 
cumcision,  though  we  use  no  revolting  knife ;  we  offer 
sacrifices,  with  which  God  is  well  pleased,  though  we 
shed  no  blood ;  we  have  a  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
though  it  is  provided  by  a  faithful  Creator  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid. 

Knowing  how  easy  it  is  for  controversialists,  not 
always  scrupulous,  to  ridicule  as  vague,  or  as  over- 
refined,  a  system  which  takes  into  account  all  the 
breadth  and  length  of  Scripture,  allowing  here  for  the 
imagery  of  human  language,  and  there  for  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  Divine  Love,  I  trust  it  may  be 
a  satisfaction  to  some,  to  see  the  language  of  the  great 
Apostle  on  the  more  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
explained,  yet  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Majesty  unim 
paired.  We  may  thus  learn  charity  to  those  who  differ 
from  us,  and  wisdom  in  retaining  or  softening  the 
terms  which  we  have  inherited  for  nineteen  centuries 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  nearly  as  many  centuries 
of  the  Old.  However  much  mere  philosophers  aspire 
to  a  system  which  admits  no  ground  but  speculation, 
we  may  prefer  a  moderate  and  rational  use  of  Scrip- 
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tural  terms,  (without  claiming  unnatural  exemption 
from  the  laws  of  humanity  for  the  men  whose  spiritual 
experience  created  them,)  as  better  answering  our  own 
wants,  corresponding  to  our  own  experience,  warning 
us  against  the  dangers  of  our  own  hearts  and  times. 
For  how  barren  and  lifeless  would  often  be  our  thoughts 
of  God  and  His  kingdom,  if  not  quickened  into  life 
by  some  burning  words  of  some  who  have  gone  before  ! 
How  feeble  does  our  mind's  grasp  become  upon  prin 
ciples  of  eternal  import,  whenever  we  forget  how  they 
have  been  exemplified  in  lively  instances,  in  which  yet 
we  need  not  see  their  cause  or  their  origin  !  Again, 
how  poor  and  saddening  are  the  attempts  of  those, 
who,  with  a  sickening  materialistic  idolatry,  would 
divorce  us  from  God,  and  so  make  us  less  than  men, 
because  the  sacred  writers  in  the  mass  have  been  found 
to  be  not  more  than  men,  as  they  did  not  themselves 
pretend  to  be  more  ! 

Yet,  if  we  would  hold  fast  comfort  ourselves,  or 
extend  it  to  others,  by  encouragement  from  the  media 
tion  of  Christ,  as  giving  us  access  to  the  Father ;  or  if 
we  would  maintain  the  honour  of  Christianity  as  our 
best  entrance  into  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  our 
best  means  of  abiding  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God; 
there  are  dangers  of  exaggeration,  against  which  those 
who  dream  themselves  orthodox  will  do  well  to  be  on 
their  guard.  Whenever  we  load  the  mysterious  distinc 
tions  in  the  Divine  Being  with  a  burthen  of  metaphors 
drawn  from  sensible  bodies,  and  with  complex 
deductions  from  those  metaphors,  we  lay  a  wanton 
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stumbling-block    in    the    path    of    philosophical    or 
thoughtful  minds.     Whenever  we  curse,  what  God  has 
not  cursed,  by  affixing  to  intellectual  misunderstand 
ings   the    penalty    of   moral  guilt,    we    provoke    the 
Christian  conscience  against  us.     Whenever  we  speak 
of  Christ,   as  if  He  were  jealous,  we  do  him   some 
dishonour.     When  we  speak  of  the  Father,  as  if  He 
were  not  the  Author  of  our  salvation,  or  not  graciously 
accessible  to  our  personal  adoration,  unless  we  throw 
the  mere  earthly  accidents  of  Christ's  humanity  into 
anthropomorphic  confusion  around  Him,  we  prepare  a 
precedent  for  the  Komish  deification  of  Mary,  and  have 
need  to  go  back  and  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Hebrews, 
whose  Old  Testament  is  in  our  hands.     Whenever  we 
implant  in  men  an  artificial  weakness,  in  order  to  con 
trast  it  with  Divine  power,  we  pervert  the  Physician's 
art   to   create   disease.      Whenever  we   use    Christ's 
mediation,  intercession,  and  propitiation,  as  things  to 
deter  any  man,  instead  of  aiding  and  attracting  him,  or 
make  them  subjects  of  penal  imposition,  or  of  angry 
controversy,  instead  of  encouragement,  blessings,  and 
means  of  peace,  how  great  is  our  guilt,  in  thus  turning 
the  grace  of  God  into  a  means  of  sin.     God  forgive  all, 
who  in  any  sore  or  long-prolonged  troubles,  may  have 
unwittingly,  even  if  they  have  not  consciously,  sinned 
in  this  wise  :  God  also  forgive  those,   who,   knowing 
not  his  love,  but  keeping  still  the  veil  on  their  hearts, 
have  with  bitter  and  groundless  misrepresentations,  or 
worse,  overclouded   the   truth,    and   striven   to  scare 
their  brethren  from  the  Throne  of  Grace  !     But  upon 
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all  those,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  come  seeking 
forgiveness  or  blessing,  peace  be  multiplied.  For 
such  there  stands  ever  an  open  Temple,  though  not 
made  with  hands ;  a  High  Priest  interceding,  though 
with  a  God  who  designed  for  us  all  intercession ;  and 
so  long  as  they  need  things  instrumental,  mediatorial, 
and  figurative,  God  be  praised,  who  has  given  them  such 
helps ;  and  when  in  the  fulness  of  love  and  knowledge 
they  cease  to  need  them,  praise  be  still  to  God,  who  by 
dark  paths  and  figures  leads  us  unto  his  light,  until  we 
know  even  as  long  before  we  have  been  known. 


L  2 


XI. 

THE    HOLY    TRINITY. 

"  The  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

MATT,  xxviii.  19. 

OF  all  the  vanities  done  under  the  sun,  few  are  sadder 
than  the  falling  away  of  the  children  of  religious  parents. 
We  can  understand,  why  the  child  of  the  thief  should 
steal.  Those  to  whom  words  of  blasphemy  and  fraud 
were  the  first  sounds  that  greeted  their  infant  ears, 
may  grow  old  in  treading  that  way  of  darkness,  on 
which  the  mystery  of  life  started  them.  But  far 
brighter  things  we  expected  from  those  cradled  in 
prayers,  and  nursed  in  all  sanctities;  to  whom  the 
Bible  was  familiar,  the  day  of  prayer  sacred,  all  the 
paths  of  the  church  dear,  and  the  beginnings  of  life 
chiefly  precious,  because  the  world,  that  now  is,  may 
be  the  entrance  into  life  eternal.  But  what  becomes 
of  all  these  ?  What  shall  we  say,  when  we  observe 
men  gifted  with  all  such  advantages  fall  away  into 
every  vice  of  life,  or  fault  of  opinion,  from  which  those 
who  loved  them  best  would  have  died  to  save  them  ? 
Can  we  not  imagine,  at  every  instance  of  such  a  fall, 
that  those,  who  had  never  themselves  walked  in  the 
ways  of  innocence,  may  exclaim  with  malignant  greet 
ing,  "  Art  thou  too  become  as  one  of  us  ?" 
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•  Nor  is  it  only  in  instances  of  man  by  man;  but,,  if 
we  confess  the  melancholy  truth,  in  large  communities, 
and  in  bodies  which  once  bore  the  strong  stamp  of 
godliness,  the  breath  of  God  seems  to  fade  away.  The 
reproach  of  the  "  first  love"  growing  cold,  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.  No  man  can  watch  narrowly 
his  own  mind  and  life,  or  those  of  religious  communi 
ties  as  pictured  in  history,  or  as  passing  before  us, 
without  owning  that  of  this  danger  we  need  constantly 
to  be  reminded.  We  contract  perhaps  that  fatal  fami 
liarity  with  sacred  things,  which  degenerates  in  one 
man  into  formalism ;  in  another,  into  rhetoric. 
We  acquire  a  mannerism  in  religion.  The  texts  we 
use,  however  holy  and  quickening,  become  associated 
on  our  lips  with  a  conventional  sense,  from  which  the 
power  that  once  dwelt  in  them  has  perished.  Perhaps 
wo  accustomed  ourselves,  as  we  taught  others,  to 
disparage  secondary  motives,  such  as  opinion,  habit, 
and  honour,  or  obedience  and  discipline,  in  order  to 
magnify  the  graces  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  meekness 
and  humility,  or  faith  and  love,  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.  No  harm  hence  arises,  so  long  as 
the  spiritual  life  in  us  is  strong.  But  let  that  life  once 
fade ;  it  then  becomes  dangerous  to  have  thrown  away 
a  portion  of  the  defences,  with  which  the  God  of  our 
lives  guarded  us  against  the  assaults  of  the  powers  of 
evil.  Tossed  as  our  souls  are,  upon  a  sea  of  impulses, 
we  have  need  of  every  plank  to  float  upon,  which 
humanity  or  affection,  or  habit,  or  education  can  sup 
ply.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  no  men  are  so  desperately 
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wicked,  as   those  who  have  been  most  familiar  with 
religion,  and  over  whom  it  has  lost  its  power. 

Hence  fairly  arises  the  question,  how  far  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  was  intended  to  be  the  only  mould,  in  which 
the  character  of  man  should  be  exclusively  formed. 
It  would  ill  become  the  Christian  teacher,  to  be  the 
first  to  ask  such  a  question :  but  others  have  long  ago 
askod  it  j  and  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  by  persons 
exercising  the  function  of  historians,  whether  the 
character  of  our  countrymen  for  manly  and  practical 
virtue,  has  been  improved,  or  deteriorated,  by  the 
stronger  forms  and  stereotyped  shapes  of  more  than 
one  religious  movement,  which  has  now,  during  more 
than  a  century,  been  potent  for  good  or  evil,  in  re 
casting  the  national  mind. 

Within  our  own  memory,  a  school  of  theologians 
arose,  of  which  one  tenet  amongst  others  was  to  con 
tend,  that  the  religious  activity  of  the  preceding 
century  had  been  too  exclusive  in  its  direction.  We 
had  been  taught,  they  said,  privilege ;  it  was  time  to 
preach  duty.  We  had  been  encouraged  with  the 
sound  of  pardon  and  peace ;  we  had  not  been  urged 
to  holiness.  The  good  news  of  the  free  gift  of  life, 
by  faith  in  the  dear  Son  of  God,  had  been  abundantly 
preached ;  we  had  not  been  roused  to  walk  vigilantly 
and  blamelessly,  lest  we  quench  the  gift.  Again, 
everything  had  been  said  of  religious  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  man ;  not  enough  of  that  Divine  Object,  by 
gazing  on  which,  our  hearts  were  to  be  transformed, 
as  the  Israelites,  by  gazing  on  the  Serpent,  were 
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healed.  So,  of  each  man's  soul,  as  being  saved  by 
faith,  we  had  been  told  much ;  of  the  Church,  as  the 
community  of  faithful  men,  and  as  the  visible  centre 
of  means  of  grace,  we  had  heard  too  little.  Thus  the 
Gospel,  it  was  said,  had  become  divorced  from  the 
Church ;  and  religion  had  been  too  much  opposed  to 
soberness  of  speech  or  life.  It  was  time,  again,  for 
the  words  of  St.  James  to  sound  in  the  Church,  side 
by  side  with  the  lively  oracles  of  St.  Paul. 

How  far  an  element  of  truth  entered  into  such 
charges — or,  whether  the  pleaders  of  them  were  suffi 
ciently  aware  that  our  inner  life  of  thought  and  feeling, 
with  a  direct  placing  of  each  man's  conscience  in  the 
presence  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  is  a  more  enduring 
motive  than  external  discipline,  let  wiser  men  decide. 
My  object  is,  not  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
but  to  suggest  materials  for  thought. 

May  we  not  say,  that  if  the  Gospel  has  been  found 
anywhere  an  inadequate,  or  not  an  enduring,  mould, 
for  the  character  of  Man,  the  reasons  of  such  short 
coming  must  be  found,  either  in  some  defecfc  in  our 
mode  of  setting  forth  that  Gospel ;  or,  in  some  neglect 
of  those  collateral  and  humanising  influences,  which 
the  good  providence  of  the  Father  intended  as  instru 
ments  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  His  Son  ?  But 
if  this  should  be  so,  then  since  the  entire  Christian 
faith  is,  on  its  speculative  side,  summed  up  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  our  religion,  as  well  as  accordant  with  the 
services  of  this  day,  if  we  throw  our  inquiry  into  the 
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form  of  some  questions,  how  far  there  is  danger,  lest 
any  one  of  the  three  Holy  Persons  in  the  Undivided 
Trinity,  be,  from  time  to  time,  forgotten  among  us  ? 

We  are  baptized  into  the  Name,  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  these  are 
above  Time,  and  beyond  Place,  and  are  co-eternal 
together.  Any  subordination  of  persons  is  such  as 
to  consist  with  identity  of  Deity.  But  since  that 
which  in  the  heavenly  Order  is  last,  is  in  relation  to 
ourselves  the  first,  let  us  begin  with  asking,  whether 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  Life-giving 
Spirit.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  creation,  brooding  over  the  waters  of  the 
primeval  deep,  calling  forth  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
breathing  animation  throughout  the  realm  of  earth, 
and  air,  and  sea,  so  that  each  has  life  after  its  kind. 
But  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  life ;  and 
there  liberty  for  the  soul — the  life  of  prayer,  and  of 
holiness,  and  of  love,  which  grows  up  within  us  unto 
life  eternal,  transforming  our  weaker  nature,  and 
making  the  whole  Church  an  embodiment  of  the  mind 
of  Christ,  until  the  temple  become  meet  to  partake 
the  eternity  of  God  who  dwells  therein  for  ever.  Yes, 
from  this  Holy  Spirit  alone  comes  life,  prevailing  over 
the  death  of  sin,  quickening  us  out  of  the  palsy  of 
selfish  torpor,  until  we  arise  and  walk  in  newness 
of  life,  and  offer  ourselves,  as  Christ  offered  himself, 
in  mind  and  body,  a  reasonable  sacrifice,  saying, 
"  Lo,  we  come,  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God." 

But  where  the  Spirit  is,  there  also  is  liberty  from  the 
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degrading  bondage  of  evil  habits,  and  from  passion, 
and  from  prejudice  and  hatred,  and  from  the  fear  of 
man,  which  bringeth  a  snare,  and  from  everything 
which  maketh,  or  serveth,  a  lie.  With  this  liberty,  is 
obedience  to  a  higher  law,  which  Moses  imperfectly 
spake  of,  and  the  Prophets  of  old  time  felt,  but  which 
neither  stone  tablets  fully  represent  nor  written 
precepts  exhaust,  but  the  Eternal  Spirit  breathes  it  into 
the  hearts  of  righteous  men,  and  engraves  on  the 
tablets  of  their  soul  for  ever.  This  is  that  law,  of 
which  Christ  spake,  that  it  should  never  pass  away ; 
this  is  that  spirit  of  love,  and  partaking  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  which  St.  Paul  makes  "the  fulfilment  of  the 
law;"  and  what,  if  in  this  be  comprehended  those 
better  works  of  the  Gospel,  without  which  St.  James 
has  taught,  that  no  man  is  justified  ?  If  any  one 
chooses  so  to  understand  the  Apostle,  he  may  at  least 
plead  the  reasonings  of  many  great  Divines  of  our 
older  time;  and  he  may  revive,  though  in  a  more 
animating  form,  and  with  greater  regard  to  the  play  of 
man's  devotional  feelings,  the  practical  requirements 
of  that  age  of  religious  moralists,  which  preceded  the 
rise  of  Methodism,  whose  faults  have  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon,  while  their  homely  and  rational  virtues 
have,  perhaps,  been  too  much  forgotten. 

But,  if  others  refuse  to  say,  that  such  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  imbreathing  the  mind  of  love,  and 
quickening  the  Law  into  Gospel,  be  a  positive  condition, 
or  requisite  to  our  justification,  they  must  at  least 
permit  it  to  be  called  an  inseparable  consequent.  Very 
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wisely,  our  greatest  Divines  have  taught,  that  however 
fitly  the  justifying  grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  sanctifying 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  may  be  distinguished  in  idea,  they 
never  can  "be  separated  in  act  and  time;  but  as  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  co-eternal, 
so  are  their  operations  in  saving  us  co-efficient,  and 
conjoined  together.  Whether,  then,  we  desire  our 
souls  to  live  for  ever;  or  whether  we  would  have 
redemption  and  freedom  for  them  from  the  yoke  of 
evil;  or  whether  we  would  escape  the  bondage  of 
an  external  law,  whose  requirements  we  can  never 
satisfy ;  or  whether  our  better  souls  within  us  cry  out 
with  desire  to  fulfil  the  eternal  and  unwritten  Law  of 
God ;  we  must  for  each  and  all  of  these  gifts,  seek  our 
strength  from  the  life-giving  Spirit. 

"We  may  proceed  to  ask,  a  question  which  to  many 
will  sound  strange  :  are  we  in  no  danger  of  forgetting 
the  first  Person,  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  ? 
Certainly,  it  is  not  impossible.  For,  if  we  divorce 
Grace  from  Providence,  and  contrast  the  Gospel  too 
strongly  with  Nature — we  thereby  set  asunder  what 
Christ  joined,  when  He  said,  "  Believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  Me"  If  we  represent  the  Father  as  inherently 
harsh,  or  originally  arbitrary,  we  contradict  the 
Scripture  which  says,  God  loved  the  world.  Again,  we 
may  forget,  or  not  kindly  dwell  upon,  all  that  range  of 
wholesome  truths,  which  has  its  expression  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  We  may  think  the  great  order  of 
Nature  capricious,  or  under  diabolic  control ;  whereas 
the  Psalmist  says,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all 
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that  therein  is  ;"  and  ({ He  has  given  it  a  law,  which 
shall  not  be  broken."  We  may  think,  that  the  events 
of  our  lives  flow  at  random ;  whereas  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  The  Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's  going."  Or 
we  may  think  the  providence  of  God  partial,  and 
capriciously  elective;  whereas  it  is  written  for  our 
learning,  that  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  all  His 
works."  We  may  think  that  our  secret  sins  shall  be 
overlooked  and  never  brought  to  light  before  Israel 
and  the  sun.  But,  Thou  fool,  He  that  made  the  eye, 
shall  He  not  see  :  and  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He 
not  hear  ? 

We  may  even  disparage  the  wondrous  powers  of 
Conscience,  and  unsettle  the  principles  of  Morality, 
thereby  borrowing  our  arguments  from  the  atheist, 
in  order,  as  we  think,  to  magnify  Grace  or  exalt 
Eevelation.  Whereas  St.  Paul  has  taught  us,  that  the 
Gentiles  may  be  ' '  a  law  unto  themselves ;"  and  that 
the  secret  handwriting  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  nations. 

Thus  we  may  forget  the  constant  teaching  of  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  Church,  that  between  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Undivided  Trinity,  there  is  a  mutual 
encompassing,  and  a  mutual  indwelling,  (Trcp^w/orjo-tc) 
so  that  there  is  an  eternal  intercommunication  of  their 
attributes,  one  with  another.  As  with  the  Persons,  so 
with  their  gifts;  which  are  not  opposed,  but  over 
lapping,  and  intermingling,  ever  in  unity  together. 
We  are  born  in  Nature ;  we  are  to  be  born  again  in 
Grace.  We  have  a  providence  encompassing,  as  well 
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as  a  Gospel  speaking  within  us.  We  must  discipline 
our  conscience,  if  we  would  not  quench  or  grieve  the 
Spirit.  We  have  privileges  and  promises  given  freely ; 
yet  these  become  our  highest  duties.  We  must  draw 
the  life  of  our  soul  from  religion  ;  but  this  cannot  have 
free  course  in  us,  unless  we  discipline  it  with  education. 
There  must  be  affection  in  our  homes,  and  diligence  in 
our  schools,  yea,  and  truth-telling  in  our  market  places, 
by  the  side  of  our  prayers  in  our  Churches.  Thus 
Almighty  God  himself  taught  in  practical  parable, 
when  He  gave  the  Law  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel, 
and  bade  the  Baptist,  preaching  newness  of  mind,  go 
before  the  Saviour.  Are  we  not  admonished,  how  the 
same  doctrine,  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  a  salva 
tion  without  money  or  price,  may  be  glad  tidings,  as  of 
life  out  of  death,  to  those  who  have  known  the  power 
of  an  awakened  conscience,  or  trembled  at  the  terrors 
of  the  law ;  yet  the  same  blessed  message  of  peace  may 
be  neither  wholesome  nor  life -giving,  to  those  who  have 
never  known  the  meaning  of  duty ;  who  put  no 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  or  the  clean  and 
the  unclean ;  and  who  require  to  be  raised  into 
humanity,  to  imbibe  the  diviner  gift  of  the  Gospel  ? 
In  short,  we  have  a  God  and  Father,  whose  holy  name 
and  law,  whose  manifold  goodness,  and  all  the  gifts  of 
his  Providence,  should  be  preached  in  harmony  with 
the  Grace  and  Truth  which  came  to  light  by  His  Son. 
Let  our  song,  then,  be  of  mercy;  let  it  also  be  of 
judgment. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken,  as  if,  by  exclusively  preach- 
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ing  the  Son,  we  might  obscure  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
That  this  is  possible,  seems  shewn  by  the  history  of 
religion  everywhere  ;  not  least,  among  the  Jews  of  old. 
For  the  scribes  thought  they  honoured  Jehovah  by 
disparaging  the  broader  lessons  of  humanity  in  the 
Gentile  world.  Yet  this  fault,  above  all  others, 
provoked  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  Son  of  God  made 
man. 

We  only  repeat  it,  in  another  form,  if,  by  introducing 
a  professional  technicalism  into  our  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  we  contrast  it  too  harshly  with  Nature  and 
Humanity;  or  let  a  worship  of  words  and  phrases 
supplant  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

But  it  remains  to  ask,  is  there  not  also  a  possibility 
of  our  forgetting  the  Son  ?  We  may  forget  that  we 
are  also  sons.  We  may  lose  the  spirit  of  crying,  Abba, 
Father ;  we  may  close  up  again  that  new  and  living 
way,  which  Christ  opened  by  placing  the  spirit  of 
our  minds  in  communion  with  His  own  mind,  and  so 
setting  us  in  child-like  freedom  before  the  reconciled 
face  of  ff  the  Father  of  our  spirits."  That  this  danger 
besets  us,  seems  shewn  by  the  slowness  of  many  among 
us  to  perceive  principles ;  by  their  blindness,  as  it 
were,  in  the  spiritual  eye ;  the  deadness  of  their  souls 
to  truth,  to  mercy,  to  justice.  How  little  can  such 
men  see  God  !  They  think,  and  fear,  worse  or  harder 
things  of  Him,  than  almost  any  human  child  would 
fear,  even  of  an  earthly  Father.  Surely,  to  such  men, 
the  Gospel  is  hardly  a  practical  revelation  \  for  the  veil 
seems  not  taken  away  from  their  hearts. 
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Could  the  notion  of  God  having  made  men  for 
destruction,  and  thereby  for  his  glory,  have  ever  been 
popular,  if  men  had  believed  that  they  are  Sons  ?  or 
that  strange  notion,  that  Eevelation  consists  of  terms 
and  propositions,  which  our  ears  are  to  receive  with 
acquiescence,  and  our  minds  not  even  to  ask  what 
ideas  they  contain  ;  what  meaning  they  convey  ? 
Again,  could  we  be  so  ready  to  malign  and  injure  one 
another,  if  Christ  had  persuaded  us  that  we  are  all 
Sons  by  partaking  of  His  Spirit  ?  The  fury  of  war,  and 
the  frauds  of  trade,  and  the  backbiting  of  religious 
bickering,  like  all  unclean  beasts  at  the  returning 
dawn,  should  give  way  before  the  light  of  this  holy 
truth. 

Nor  could  there  fail,  if  we  rightly  felt  it,  to  come 
over  us  a  heaviness  and  a  sorrow,  like  that  of  St.  Paul, 
for  the  sad  falling  of  Mankind  in  act,  from  all  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  designed  for  us,  and  all  which 
Christ  purchased  for  us  again.  We  should  derive 
strength  for  perseverance,  in  that  work  which  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  our  age,  the  going 
out  into  highways  and  byeways,  and  bringing  back 
the  forlorn  outcasts  of  society  to  their  spiritual  home. 

Would  that  my  power  equalled  my  desire,  to  make 
men  think  of  these  things,  as  concerning  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Trinity.  Thus  we  might  "prophesy,  ac 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  the  Faith ;"  and  in  this 
doctrine,  which,  if  not  without  an  anthropomorphic 
tinge,  is  yet  probably  freer  from  gross  materialism 
than  are  the  objections  often  made  to  it,  we  might 
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find  the  speculative  complement  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  a  key  to  profound  problems  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Mind.  We  need  not  be  vexed  with  the  ancient 
doubt,  whether  God  could  will  Destiny;  or  whether 
Destiny  bound  even  the  Divine  Will;  nor  need  wo 
inquire,  in  more  modern  form,  whether  Allmightiness 
constitutes  right,  or  whether  Eight  determines  the 
Almighty;  for  to  us  the  unsearchable  Will  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  revealed,  as  ever  generating,  and 
rejoicing  in,  the  creative  Wisdom  of  the  Co- eternal 
Son ;  nor  to  us  can  there  be  any  arbitrary  decrees  of 
reprobation;  for  all  the  decrees  of  the  Father  are 
according  to  that  eternal  mind  of  wisdom,  and  reason, 
and  love,  which,  identical  in  Deity,  but  subordinate 
in  Sonship,  came  forth,  making  the  world,  as  the 
Word;  and  was  embodied  in  life,  as  the  Son;  nor 
do  we  confound  the  creature  with  the  Creator;  since 
by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  all  things  are  made ;  nor  yet 
separate  what  is  upheld,  from  that  which  upholds; 
since  when  He  letteth  His  breath  go  forth,  all  things  are 
made,  and  He  renews  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may 
indeed  be,  that  some  of  us  think  our  congregations 
require  the  wise  warnings,  both  of  St.  Augustine  and 
of  St.  Anselm,  against  confusing  the  Hypostatic  dis 
tinctions  of  the  Divine  Being,  with  associations  drawn 
from  the  fleshly  personality  of  Man.  Some  also  may 
wish,  with  Jeremy  Taylor  and  with  Tillotson,  that  no 
phrase  were  associated,  even  with  the  holiest  truth, 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  forgetfulness  of  the 
command,  to  "judge  nothing  before  the  time."  Yet 
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any  such  thoughts  of  caution  need  not  impede  the 
substantial  reception  of  the  great  speculative  expres 
sion  of  our  faith,  on  its  metaphysical  side,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  developed  by  the  vast  genius  of 
Origen,  and  defended  by  the  fearless  faith  of  St. 
Athanasius.  But  even  if  minds  of  a  less  metaphysical 
cast  can  hardly  thread  so  intricate  a  maze,  without 
constant  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  some  one  of 
opposite  errors,  or  of  terminologies  branded  as  error, 
yet  to  the  simplest  Christian  there  remains  the  power 
of  building  himself  up  on  his  most  holy  faith.  There 
is  to  all,  one  Spirit  teaching  us ;  one  Son,  bringing 
many  brethren  from  a  far  country ;  and  one  Father, 
the  God  and  Saviour  of  all.  So,  in  one  body,  of  the 
Church;  with  one  mind,  of  Christ;  in  one  brother 
hood,  of  the  Spirit ;  we  may  come  to  one  Father,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all. 

Be  it  ours,  if  we  would  be  wise  in  the  things  which 
concern  our  peace,  by  faith  to  apprehend,  in  hope  to 
follow,  by  love  to  be  joined  to,  the  Father  who  has 
made  the  world,  the  Son  who  has  redeemed  mankind, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  which  sanctifieth  all  the  approved 
people  of  God. 

So  to  the  only  Wise  God,  the  Causer  of  all  causes, 
the  Reason  of  all  that  is,  and  the  Life  of  all  that 
breathes ;  the  only  I  AM,  and  the  Eternal  WORD,  and 
the  supreme  LIFE-GIVER,  three  Persons  in  one  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Spirit,  be  ascribed  glory  for  ever. 


XII. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  ARK,  AND  THE  PSALMS  OF  WAR, 


It  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  Ark  set  forward,  Moses  said,  Rise  up, 
Jehovah,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate 
Thee  flee  before  Thee." — NUMBERS  x.  35  (comp.  Psalm  Ixviii.  1.) 


THESE  words,,  as  we  read  them  in  the  book  of 
Numbers,  are  the  song  with  which  Moses  accompanied 
the  march  of  the  Ark,  as  the  people,  having  come  three 
days'  journey  from  the  mount  of  Jehovah,  traversed 
the  desert,  to  meet  their  enemies.  Although  we  are 
not  so  certain  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Bible,  as  to  make  it  a  doctrine  of 
our  religion,  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Hebrew  histories  were  often  altered  and  re-cast,  like 
our  own  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  song  is  a  genuine  fragment, 
which  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
which  Moses,  or  some  early  leader,  employed  to  ex 
press  his  faith  that  the  march  of  his  people  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  God.  The  Ark  was,  as  it  were,  the  Pal 
ladium  of  Israel ;  the  moving  sacrament  of  that  rude 
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people ;    not  itself  divine,  any  more  than  our  sacra 
mental  bread  is  Christ's  body,  or  our  symbolical  water 
God's    grace,    but   the  visible  symbol  of  a  presence 
supposed  to  be  local,   or   of   a  power  manifested  in 
answer  to  prayer.     So  the  song  of  Priests,  heading 
perhaps  a  procession  of  Levites,   furnished  the  model 
of  a  ceremony  for  after  ages,  and  our  text  is  the  germ 
of  a  Liturgy.     Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  that 
such  a  song  should  be  developed,  as  we  find  it  through 
out  the  SIXTY- EIGHTH  PSALM.      That  Psalm  was  not 
written  by  Moses ;    nor  can  certainty  be  claimed  on 
behalf  of  those  who  ascribe  it  confidently  to  David. 
At  least,  scholars  of  eminence  have  endeavoured  to 
associate  it  with  a  later  dedication  than  that  of  David's 
Ark  or  Solomon's  Temple,   and  suggest  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  or  even  of  the  Maccabees;  which  would 
make  the  Psalm  one  of  the  latest  in  our  volume,  though 
framed  out  of  materials  of  earlier  time.     Yet  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  signs  of  an  earlier  date  preponde 
rate  ;  the  kingdom  seems  yet  undivided ;    the  Temple 
seems  just  built,  though  some  may  say,  re-consecrated ; 
the  form  of  the  language  is  rather  archaic ;  the  senti 
ments  breathe  the  tone  of  a  time  when  Moab  had  not 
been  long  conquered,  and  when  the  traditions  of  the 
priestly  warriors  who  led  the  shepherd  tribes  across 
the  Jordan  and  summoned  with  rude  blast  the  sur 
render  of  fortified  cities,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  singer's 
mind.     So,  if  we  consider  the  Psalm  throughout,  it 
seems   adapted  to  a  procession  of  the  people,  in  a 
worship  at  once  warlike  and  sacerdotal.     It  seems, 
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as  if  at  intervals  the  Ark  were  lifted ;  and  though  the 
indications  of  this,  which  some  have  found  at  every 
eighth  verse,  are  far  from  certain,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  the  eighth,  sixteenth,  twenty-third,  thirty-first, 
and  thirty-third  verses,  as  something  like  resting-places 
in  the  Psalm. 

The  first  eight  verses  pray  for  the  flight  of  Israel's 
enemies,  like  the  driven  smoke  and  melting  wax ; 
while  the  upright  people,  or  those  who  as  princes  had 
power  with  God,  (for  such  is  the  high  title  which 
national  fondness  would  give  its  own  people,)  rejoice  ; 
and  the  abiding  throne  of  Him  whose  name  is  Eternal, 
is  contrasted  with  the  fugitive  pride  of  man.  God 
rideth  upon  the  heavens,  or  through  the  wilderness 
where  his  people  march ;  and  His  power  is  commended 
by  the  dearer  attributes  of  the  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  the  Friend  of  the  lonely,  bringing  pilgrims  and 
exiles  to  their  home.  The  old  glories  of  Sinai,  whether 
earthquake,  or  (as  some,  though  not  without  hot  dis 
pute,  have  thought,)  volcanic  eruption  deepened  the 
lawgiver's  solitude,  and  suggested  to  the  multitude  a 
jealous  God,  fill  up  the  picture. 

The  second  group  of  verses,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
sixteenth,  (with  possibly  a  change  of  bearers  of  tho 
Ark  ?)  describes  the  victorious  return  from  battle,  and 
the  refreshment  of  joy,  which  God  had  given,  like 
rain.  Jehovah  had  uttered  the  word,  that  is,  either 
the  oracular  response  through  the  counsel  of  His 
priests,  or  the  secret  command  by  which  events  are 
governed,  and  battle  becomes  victory.  Great  became 
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the  company  of  women  publishing  it ;  for  so  the 
feminine  gender  compels  us  to  understand,  what  the 
Latin  version,  (though  a  truer  representation  of  our 
Hebrew  text  than  the  Greek,)  has  changed  (through 
the  word  evangelisantibus)  into  "  Preachers."  Unlike 
Sisera's  mother,  who  looked  in  vain  for  her  returning 
son,  the  women  of  Israel,  though  they  had  tarried 
among  the  sheepfolds,  deck  themselves  with  glittering 
spoils,  and  as  they  once  sang  David  victorious  over 
ten  thousands,  so  here  we  seem  to  have  introduced  a 
fragment  of  their  songs.  Harsh  as  it  sounds  to  an 
ear  disciplined  in  humanity,  the  women  of  nations 
nearer  to  ourselves  have  rejoiced,  as  these  did,  with  a 
joy  too  like  the  warrior's  joy,  in  fields  white  with 
bleaching  bones,  like  the  snow  in  Salmon.  Again, 
quite  in  character  with  the  Levitical  faith  of  Israel, 
though  unlike  the  broader  and  more  Gentile  sym 
pathies  of  Christ,  is  that  preference  for  local  worship, 
which  breaks  out  in  the  comparison  of  mountains. 
The  mountains  of  Basan  may  have  king  Og  for  their 
dweller  and  favourite;  the  hills  of  Perasa  may  leap 
with  envy ;  but  Sion  is  Jehovah' s  hill,  and  there,  not 
in  any  Gerizim  elsewhere,  will  be  His  abode.  If  we  wish 
to  justify  every  phrase,  we  may  imagine  the  greater  purity 
of  Sion's  worship  preferred  to  the  wilder  orgies,  supposed 
rather  than  known  as  practised  in  Basan  (Numb,  xxv.) ; 
but  it  may  be  fairer  to  find  something  of  hardness  in 
these  sayings  of  old  time,  so  many  of  which  Christ 
rejected. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Psalm,  from  the  17th  to 
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the  23rd  verse,  is  evidently  a  description  of  the 
triumph,  in  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  as  with  chariots 
of  earthly  kings,  is  supposed  to  accompany  returning 
Israel.  The  ascent  up  Mount  Sion  is  at  the  head  of 
captives,  with  presents  scattered  among  the  people,  (or 
the  sense  may  be,  with  tribute  offered  at  the  altar), 
while  the  inexorable  temper,  too  like  that  of  the 
Roman  triumph  (to  which  the  scene  bears  so  striking 
a  resemblance),  breaks  out  in  the  prayer,  that  Jehovah 
may  continue  wounding  every  rebellious  head;  that 
He  may  bring  back  the  fugitives,  from  Eastern  Basan, 
or  from  Western  Sea,  until,  wherever  they  flee,  the 
Hebrew  foot  may  be  dipped  in  their  blood,  and  the 
tongue  of  hounds  be  red  with  their  gore.  Alas  !  is 
this  the  spirit  of  God  ?  Hardly  that  of  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  whom  St.  Paul  trusted.  Yet  we  cannot 
remember  the  fate  of  Adonizedec,  and  Sisera,  and  the 
unhappy  men  of  Kabbah,  when  a  little  mercy  would 
have  been  so  becoming  in  David,  fresh  from  his  own  sin, 
but  we  must  own  the  events  of  Israel's  history  to  imply 
a  tone  of  sentiment,  which  would  colour  the  literature, 
and  which  the  Old  Testament  too  much  tolerates.  Let 
us  not  desire  to  blame  the  past ;  but  if  we  remember 
these  verses  quoted  by  Christians  to  justify  the  fierce 
revenge  of  our  arms  in  India,  for  which  fictitious  crimes 
were  alleged  in  excuse,  we  may  doubt  whether  Christ 
would  have  most  abhorred  the  fierceness  of  the  retalia 
tion,  or  the  superstition  of  the  textual  gloss.  Half  the 
guilt  of  such  deeds  is  ours,  in  so  far  as  any  one  bear 
ing  sacred  office,  and  with  the  means  of  learning 
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better,  hardens  our  country  men's  hearts,  and  turns 
them  from  Christ,  by  making  his  spirit  less  than  the 
"  sayings  of  old  time." 

It  is  a  far  pleasanter  duty,  to  observe  in  the  fourth 
division  of  our  Psalm,  from  the  24th  to  the  31st  verse, 
the  trace  of  practices,  which  in  our  own  land  are  modi 
fied,  yet  partly  retained  without  blame.  The  long 
procession,  in  which  wailing  music,  or  solemn  chant 
of  Litany,  floats  through  the  air,  suits  the  natives  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  climes  better  than  our  own. 
Such  things  still  prevail  in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
not  only  the  name  of  our  "  Rogation  Days,"  but  the 
form  of  our  Litany,  with  its  frequent  response  (so 
strange  in  some  ears,  though  hallowed  to  others),  are 
undoubtedly  derived  from  that  custom  of  suppliant 
processions  which  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  if  not 
coeval  with  the  human  race.  If  our  piety  be  (would 
to  God  it  were  really)  of  a  deeper  and  more  self-concen 
trated  kind,  we  may  still  feel  interest  in  forms  which  have 
tinged  our  Prayer-book,  and  in  which  our  own  Psalms 
were  chanted.  The  singers  go  before,  and  the  players 
after.  Benjamin,  though  little,  yet  the  tribe  of  the 
first  king,  and  Judah,  David's  tribe,  with  other  tribes, 
join  in  common  prayer  together;  Egypt,  once  hostile, 
now  perhaps  allied  to  Solomon;  Ethiopia,  oftener  known 
by  exile,  are,  from  invaders,  expected  to  become  friends. 
Some  expressions  in  this  part  suit  the  reign  of  Solo 
mon,  or  the  time  of  Maccabean  triumph,  almost  equally 
well.  The  mighty  chieftains,  and  the  multitude  of 
their  followers,  who  with  Jewish  pride  as  well  as  in 
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qnaint  parable  are  described  as  bulls  and  calves,  are 
destined  for  rebuke  and  submission;  the  peaceful  Prince 
is  expected  to  triumph  over  those  who  delight  in  war. 

There  remains  a  short  piece,  the  epode  of  the  Psalm. 
In  this  the  strain  rises  higher  to  Him  that  rideth  upon 
the  heaven  of  heavens.  In  this  phrase  we  may  either 
trace  the  Eabbinical  distinctions,  which  fondly  mapped 
out  Heaven  into  portions,  or  find  a  natural  figure  of 
imagination.  All  things  are  of  God,  and  to  Him  they 
belong.  By  His  will  the  sword  of  warrior  devours, 
and  the  sanctity  of  priest  intercedes.  Armies  in  war, 
and  processions  in  peace,  our  thronging  anxiety,  and 
our  tumultuous  joy,  witness  to  One  who  is  awful  in 
His  sanctuary.  So  through  all  tumult  His  kingdom 
advances.  The  very  fierceness  of  man  praises  Him. 
Blessed  be  God ! 

I  hope  not  to  have  wearied  any  one  by  so  long  an 
analysis  of  a  Psalm,  which  has  many  claims  on  our 
attention.  We  see  in  it  the  Hebrew  faith ;  sublime,  in 
owning  God  everywhere ;  rude,  in  celebrating  Him  as 
a  man  of  war.  It  exalts  visible  emblems,  and  dwells 
on  local  sacraments,  in  the  Ark  and  the  Temple.  It 
consecrates  us  to  God,  but  desecrates  Him  to  us,  by 
making  Him  share  our  fierce  passions.  If  some  of  the 
images  of  the  Psalm  were  not  veiled  by  mistranslation, 
they  would  sound  hateful  to  Christian  ears.  Therefore 
something  of  allowance  seems  needed  for  those  "  times 
of  ignorance"  which  bore  not  the  fulness  of  God's 
clear  glance ;  for  what  St.  Paul  describes  as  ' '  beggarly 
elements"  of  a  more  heavenly  faith  to  come ;  what  a 
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greater  than  St.  Paul  lived  and  died  fulfilling  more 
than  abolishing^  but  with  a  fulfilment  of  spirit  which 
was  an  abolition  of  form.  We  pass  on  to  Christ's 
Sermon,  and  hearing  that  gentler  lesson  of  "  unwritten 
and  everlasting"  wisdom,  we  call  that  mount  better 
than  Zion,  as  Zion  is  better  than  Basan ;  not  that  God, 
who  is  jealous  for  holiness  and  right,  against  impurity 
and  wrong,  extends  His  jealousy  to  mountain  against 
mountain,  or  to  shrine  against  shrine  j  but  because  in 
the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  God  teaches 
better  than  the  sons  of  Levi  or  Korah ;  the  God  of  all 
consolation  is  better  than  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

How  far  the  Psalm  in  its  literal  meaning  falls  short 
as  an  expression  of  our  devotional  feelings,  appears 
both  from  the  disuse  into  which  it  has  fallen  among 
congregations  not  fettered  by  prescription,  and  from 
the  constructions  with  which  we  veil  from  ourselves  its 
harshness.  We  turn  the  sensuous  picture  of  Jehovah 
riding  through  "  the  wilderness"  into  a  higher  concep 
tion  of  Him  as  seated  in  "  the  Heavens."  The  savage 

O 

"  women  with  news "  of  battle  become  with  us 
"  preachers  of  the  Gospel."  The  conquering  God, 
receiving  gifts,  is  changed  by  us  into  one  who  scatters 
gifts,  or  even  into  one  who  gives  himself  for  us.  The 
ascent  of  mount  Zion  is  changed  by  us  into  an  ascension 
into  Heaven.  The  bringing  back  of  wretched  fugitives 
to  slaughter  is  represented  by  us  as  bringing  people  to 
refuge  and  salvation.  If  Ethiopia  stretches  out  her 
hands  to  pay  tribute,  it  means  with  us  the  result  of 
missionary  teaching,  and  the  freedom  of  Christ.  If 
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God  is  to  this  jealous  Psalmist  terrible  in  local 
sanctuaries,  our  acknowledgment  of  the  same  Provi 
dence  is  not  obscurer,  but  wider ;  we  trace  with  awe 
signs  of  the  same  majesty  on  every  mountain  and 
plain ;  behold  it  by  night,  as  by  day  ;  hear  it  in  silence 
as  in  speech ;  and  understand  why  the  nobler  Prophet 
asks,  "Do  not  I  fill  Heaven  and  Earth,  saith  the 
Lord  ?" 

Now  arise  some  important  questions.  This  Psalm 
is  only  an  instance,  more  than  usually  manifest,  of  the 
large  number  of  scriptures^  which  our  own  Church,  or 
the  Church  at  large,  has  torn  from  their  context  or 
their  associations,  and  so  arranged  them  in  her  services, 
as  to  suggest,  if  not  compel,  an  interpretation '  unlike 
the  original.  Many  Psalms,  and  pieces  of  the  Prophets, 
though  not  so  obviously  as  this  68th,  may  with  minute 
philological  wrangle  on  each  verse  be  proved  to  have 
undergone  this  distortion  of  dislocation.  How  are  we 
justified  in  this  ?  What  dangers  hence  befall  our 
religion  ?  What  duties,  or  cautions,  are  suggested  to 
us? 

We  need  not  blame  those,  whom  partly  the  old 
versions  in  Greek  or  Latin,  partly  a  misunderstanding 
of  St.  Paul's  freedom  in  adapting,  as  if  he  made  orna 
ments  out  of  texts,  may  have  led  to  exaggerate  the 
appropriateness  of  particular  Scriptures  for  special 
seasons,  as  of  this  Psalm  for  Whit- Sunday.  We  may 
doubt,  in  some  cases,  whether  they  intended  more  than 
an  innocent  adaptation.  Yet  two  dangers  gradually 
arise.  With  some  the  Christian  sentiment  is  in  danger 
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of  being  thrust  back  on  to  the  Jewish  level  of  thought, 
which  appears  in  the  "  sayings  of  old  time."  Our 
religion  assumes  again  the  external  hardness  from 
which  St.  Paul  rescued  it.  We  are  made  ministers  not 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  Old;  not  of  the 
Spirit  which  giveth  light  to  every  man,  and  quickeneth  ; 
but  of  the  Letter,  which  darkens,  and  kills.  With 
others,  again,  God's  grace  is  magnified,  but  in  too 
technical  a  form ;  they  torture  the  old  text,  to  make  it 
bear  the  new  meaning ;  sometimes  deny  that  it  ever 
bore  another.  This  danger  may  accidentally  become 
greater  than  the  first  ;  thousands  of  souls  being  at 
length  staked  upon  this  issue,  that  the  adaptation  of 
passages  in  our  services  furnishes  their  alone  genuine 
meaning.  Unless  men  are  perplexed  into  indifference 
(by  which  the  highest  ends  of  religious  devotion  are 
lost,)  they  must  discover,  sooner  or  later,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  serious,  that  the  fabric  of  interpretation 
thus  erected  is  a  complication  of  dreams.  Thus  they 
come  to  whatever  blessed  hopes  and  undeniable  truths 
our  religion  contains,  or  to  the  consideration  of  what 
ever  doubtful  questions  it  may  involve,  with  this 
tremendous  presumption  against  them,  that  a  demon 
strated  fiction  has  been  raised  as  their  outwork,  and  is 
insisted  on  as  their  preliminary.  If  men  thus  fall  into 
a  denial  of  all  religion,  the  responsibility  lies  with 
those  who  put  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way.  We 
may  earnestly  wish  that  those  who  should  give  an 
account  of  these  things  would  consider  if  they  are  not 
verily  guilty  of  the  souls  of  their  brethren,  when  they 
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take  away  from  those,  whom  Christ's  Church  brought 
forth  free  born,  the  key  of  knowledge. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  these  things  ?  We  may 
imagine  in  some  hour  of  happier  counsel  such  a  remedy 
brought  about  as  a  discretion  granted  to  select  Psalms 
and  Lessons,  or  to  substitute  Hymns  expressive  of 
men's  actual  mind.  There  might  be  danger  of  license ; 
greater  danger  of  making  new  hymns  into  technical 
tests  of  doctrine,  and  magnifying  the  figurative  imagery 
of  associations,  until  it  became  congealed  for  some,  a 
weariness  to  others.  Yet  something  might  be  trusted, 
within  defined  limits,  to  the  conscience  of  the  congre 
gation,  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  the  providence 
of  God.  More  hearty  relief,  with  less  ground  of  alarm 
to  old  landmarks,  might  be  devised  on  such  a  principle 
as  this,  than  by  removal  of  the  subscription  which 
reminds  a  clergyman  what  obligations  he  is  under 
taking,  but  neither  creates  nor  enhances  them.  More 
of  true  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Truth  of 
Christ  and  of  St.  Paul  made  men  free,  might  be  thus 
won,  by  a  wise  discrimination  of  the  Old  Testament, 
than  by  considering  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Jewish  Church  exclusively  Divine,  and  all  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  ages  but  one,  exclusively 
human.  It  would  be  truer  to  admit  a  human  element 
in  the  earlier,  and  not  to  exclude  a  Divine  element 
from  the  later. 

The  fault  now  lies  not  so  much  in  our  Prayer-book, 
as  in  the  arguments  which  uphold,  and  the  construc 
tions  which  gather  round  it.  Neither  the  historical 
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element  in  worship,,  nor  the  sympathies  which  it 
awakens,  are  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  Although  a 
humane  man,  who  does  not  wish  the  tongue  of  his  dogs 
red  (with  even  a  foeman's  blood,)  must  take  refuge 
from  some  expressions  in  a  certain  reverential  decorum, 
yet  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  whole  Psalm 
might  gather  from  it  instruction,  without  violating 
sincerity.  For  what  is  the  moral  of  the  whole  ?  First, 
an  awakening  of  sympathy  with  the  past :  secondly, 
Thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  things  ;  not  least  for  this, 
that  as  for  Jewry  He  raised  up  Moses,  to  Christendom 
He  has  given  Christ.  As  His  name  only  is  Eternal,  so 
to  Him  only,  however  overshadowed  by  clouds,  all 
temples  rose,  all  churches  stand ;  to  Him  went  up  the 
Psalm  of  old,  and  will  belong  the  Hymn  hereafter. 
The  veil  of  prejudice  has  been  taken  off  Israel,  and 
discloses  Mankind.  War  has  had  from  Him  its  stern 
sanction,  in  sign  that  justice  must  be  wrought  even  at 
risk  of  combat.  So  must  smoother  wrongs  be  undone, 
though  the  duty  of  firmness  be  painful.  Yet  nations 
that  rejoice  in  war  find  less  expansion  than  others  by 
the  arts  of  peace.  Wild  people  are  still  scattered ; 
not  always,  it  seems  to  us,  justly ;  but  we  half  see  and 
half  trust,  a  tendency  to  the  far  off  light  working  itself 
out,  though  wrong  on  the  way  provoke  retribution. 

What  remains  ?  but  to  pray  for  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  design,  in  those  words  so  full  of  manifold  mean 
ing,  Thy  kingdom  come.  This  also,  that  we  be  ourselves 
the  people  of  the  Eternal.  Let  that  old  fierceness  of 
the  smooth  and  savage  East  symbolise  something 
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nobler  to  be  born  in  us  children  of  a  gentler  blood, 
inheritors  of  a  wider  faith.  Seeing  sorrow,  wreck,  and 
ruin,,  penalties  entailed  upon  disobedience,  let  us  in 
that  Holy  War,  still  militant,  be  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  right.  Wherever  ignorance  is  dark,  irreverence 
blind,  or  selfishness  false ;  if  ever  we  see  tyranny  in 
the  State,  jesuistry  in  the  Church,  indolence  or  cor 
ruptness  in  Colleges,  sloth  or  irreverence  in  congrega 
tions  ;  when  Trade  continues  fraudulent,  or  Scholarship 
mercenary ;  when  private  life  affords  no  refuge  against 
slander,  or  is  a  screen  of  ignoble  selfishness ;  and  not 
least,  when  we  find  Sin  bringing  into  our  minds  the 
seeds  of  actions,  which  we  blame  when  developed  in 
others ;  let  these  things  take  true  colour  to  our  mind's 
eye  as  forms  of  rebellion  against  God;  these  become 
our  Moabites,  whom  we  should  more  care  to  smite 
than  the  storied  kings  of  the  Amorite  of  old.  Against 
these,  we  trust,  our  better  lawgiver  leads  forth  holier 
armies;  for  the  spiritual,  everlasting,  WOED  OF  GOD 
goes  forth  from  the  beginning  conquering,  and  to 
conquer.  Against  these  we  once  had  a  vow  registered 
for  us,  that  we  would  fight  manfully,  under  a  spiritual 
banner — against  bitter  malice,  worldly  falsehood,  igno 
ble  desire.  Against  such  sins  we  may  for  ever  say, 
"  Arise,  oh  God,  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let 
"  them  that  hate  thee,  flee  before  thee.3) 

May  our  Ark,  not  made  with  hands,  never  want  true 
soldiers ;  our  Captain,  who  has  led  some  of  us  out  of 
sin,  be  heard — as  in  Heaven  by  God,  when  He  prays 
for  the  multitude  who  following  Him  worship  in  spirit 
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and  in  truth — so  on  earth  by  us,  when  He  summons  us 
not  to  repine,  if  a  little  fragment  of  His  cross  has 
fallen  upon  us :  we  and  our  friends  be  a  new  Israel, 
an  upright  race,  the  people  of  a  Holy  God;  and  that 
which  was  of  old  a  prayer,  become  to  us  a  warning, 
"  As  wax  perisheth  before  the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked 
"perish  at  the  presence  of  God.'3 


XIII. 

PEOVIDENCE    AND  PRAYER. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  iu  my  name,  he 
shall  give  you.  Hitherto,  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name  :  ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."— St.  JOHN  xvi.  28. 

IN  a  fiction,  which  used  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  our  literature,  a  person  is  introduced, 
who  conceives  that  the  power  has  been  assigned  to  him 
of  distributing  rain  to  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  He  is  at  first  elated  by  his  privilege,  but  soon 
embarrassed  by  its  responsibility.  While  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  earning  the  praise  of  beneficence  by 
bestowing  wholesome  showers  on  some  favoured 
country,  he  hears  the  cry  of  distress  from  a  neighbour 
ing  province,  which  is  parched  by  drought.  Hastening 
to  repair  his  omission,  he  is  again  startled  to  hear  of 
streams  swollen  by  inundations,  and  of  an  atmosphere 
in  which  unseasonable  damp  has  engendered  the  seeds 
of  pestilence.  But  if  the  management  of  whole 
countries  thus  present  a  difficult  problem,  still  more 
impossible  does  it  appear  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
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wants  of  neighbouring  individuals.  One  cries  out  for 
rain,  another  for  sunshine ;  one  for  the  bracing  vigour 
of  the  northern  blast,  another  for  the  luxury  of  the 
melting  south.  A  general  blending  of  discontents  is 
the  result,  which  follows  upon  attempts  to  satisfy  each 
contending  claim.  Wearied  at  length  by  endeavours 
to  serve  his  fellow-creatures,  and  mortified  by  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  is  assailed,  the  imaginary 
dispenser  of  Heaven' s  gifts  shrinks  back  from  the  task 
he  had  assumed,  and  prays  the  great  Euler  of  the  world 
to  assume  again  the  sway,  which  no  meaner  hand  might 
wield. 

From  such  a  parable  our  homely  moralist  of  the  last 
century  may  have  intended  us  to  infer,  that  the 
disposal,  as  of  the  seasons,  so  of  all  earthly  events,  is 
under  the  control  of  higher  than  human  wisdom  ;  and 
that  the  murmuring,  to  which  we  are  prone,  attests 
rather  the  presumption  of  man,  than  any  defect  in  the 
government  of  God.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  possible 
for  such  power  over  human  destinies,  as  is  above 
imagined,  to  be  committed  to  our  hands,  we  should 
soon,  (and  the  wisest'  the  soonest,)  cry  out,  like  the 
Greek  maiden  to  her  irtspirer,  "  Take  back  thy  fatal 
gift ;"  restore  us  to  the  humble  attitude  of  receiving 
whatever  thou  givest ;  and  be  thou  alone,  0  Lord, 
exalted  among  men.  ^ 

But  the  same  story  may  be  useful,  as  leading  us  into 
a  train  of  thought,  suggestive  of  the  limitations,  which 
must  attend  answers  even  from  Divine  wisdom  and 
beneficence  to  our  prayer.  Though  it  is  not  for  our 
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fancy  to  fetter  the  Almighty — we  may  observe  with 
reverence  the  ordinary  paths  and  channels,  which 
(because  his  wisdom  has  chosen  them)  we  must 
conclude  to  be  the  best ;  and  which  should  suggest  to 
us  a  spirit  of  resignation  in  our  prayers,  no  less  than 
of  obedience  in  our  actions.  However  willing  we 
may  presume  our  Father  to  be  to  give  us  all  we  ask,  a 
limit  to  the  probability  of  his  granting  all,  arises  from 
the  fact  of  distribution.  Our  wants  may  be  in  conflict 
with  those  of  our  neighbours.  Two  men,  equally  good, 
or  one  good  and  the  other  bad,  ask  the  same  object, 
or  desire  different  results.  Both  prayers  can  not  be 
granted.  Which  shall  prevail  ?  It  seems  inherent  in 
human  nature  to  fancy  that  costly  sacrifice,  or  exceed 
ing  earnestness  in  asking,  or  capricious  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  Almighty,  may  incline  the  scale  of  the 
balance.  This  fancy  needs  tempering  by  the  remem 
brance  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  doeth  right ; 
that  He  hateth  robbery  for  burnt-offering,  and  doth  not 
accept  the  person  of  the  guilty ;  neither  is  He  a  man, 
that  He  should  repent.  Mere  prayer,  we  must  infer, 
(though  it  may  be  natural  in  all  things,  and  at  all 
times,)  will  no  more  than  sacrifice  induce  God  to  favour 
the  wrongdoer  in  wrong;  or  to  swerve  from  that 
scheme  of  providence  in  which  righteousness  and 
wisdom  establish  a  law  that  shall  not  be  broken. 
Balaam  may  pray,  or  Balak  offer  oxen;  God  still 
blesses  his  people.  David  may  lie  in  sackcloth  all 
night ;  the  child  of  his  sin  is  still  taken  away.  Naboth 
may  be  murdered  for  the  inheritanqe  of  his  fathers ; 
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but  Arab's  children  will  still  be  blotted  out.  Nay,  if 
we  ordinarily  read  aright  the  Psalmist,  the  prayer  of  the 
wicked  is  turned  into  sin.  So,  although  guilt  may 
prosper  (in  virtue  of  compliance  with  law,  as  far  as  it 
goes,)  and  innocence  may  suffer,  this  result  belongs  to 
the  mystery  of  Providence,  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
favour  to  unreasonable  prayer.  Bather,  in  all  cases, 
where  the  prayers  of  different  worshippers  clash,  the 
event  must  be  guided  by  reasons  sufficient  to  Divine 
wisdom  ;  good  sense  may  prevail  over  folly,  prudence 
over  rashness ;  courage  over  cowardice  ;  and  truth,  wo 
hope,  over  falsehood ;  and  this  arrangement  is  one, 
which  our  Lord  will  not  be  bribed,  as  it  were,  by  prayer, 
to  disturb.  We  see,  then,  that  some  limitation  to 
Divine  goodness  in  answering  prayer  may  arise  from 
the  conflict  of  prayers,  or  of  rights;  or  from  the 
nature  of  a  scheme  in  which  we  consider  each  our  own, 
but  in  which  God  considers  all. 

Again,  a  farther  limitation  may  be  observed  as 
dependent  on  our  own  fitness  for  that  which  we  ask. 
"  We  have  this  confidence,"  says  the  apostle,  "  that 
(C  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  God's  will,  he  hearcth 
"  us."  A  little  reflexion  will  shew  that  God's  will  in 
such  things  must  be  represented,  and  ascertained  in  its 
relation  to  us,  by  fitness.  The  two  things  coincide, 
and  run  together.  God's  will  is  the  side  read  in 
Heaven ;  fitness  is  the  side  visible  on  earth,  of  the 
same  scroll  of  destiny.  This  branch  of  our  subject 
cannot  be  stated  more  convincingly,  than  in  the  words 
of  an  eloquent  master,  and  no  less  an  example  of  Holy 
Living. 
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"  Let  your  hope  be  moderate ;  proportioned  to 
your  state,  person,  and  condition,  whether  it  be  for 
gifts,  or  graces,  or  temporal  favours.  It  is  an  ambitious 
hope  for  persons,  whose  diligence  is  like  them  that  are 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  believe  themselves 
endeared  to  God  as  the  greatest  saints  ;  or  that  they 
shall  have  a  throne  equal  to  St.  Paul,  or  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  A  stammerer  cannot,  with  moderation, 
hope  for  the  gift  of  tongues  ;  or  a  peasant  to  become 
learned  as  Origen  ;  or,  if  a  beggar  desires  to  become  a 
king,  or  asks  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  we  call 
him  impudent,  not  earnest,  much  less  reasonable. 
Hope  that  God  will  crown  your  endeavours  with  equal 
measures  of  that  reward,  which  He  indeed  freely  gives, 
but  yet  gives  according  to  our  proportions.  Hope  for 
good  success,  according  to,  or  not  much  beyond,  the 
efficacy  of  the  instrument;  and  let  the  husbandman 
hope  for  a  good  harvest,  not  for  a  rich  kingdom  or  a 
victorious  army."  Again,  "  Use  all  lawful  means,  but 
expect  nothing  from  them  above  their  natural  or 
ordinary  efficacy ;  and,  in  the  use  of  them,  from  God 
hope  for  a  blessing." 

If  for  "  hope"  in  the  above  passage  we  read  prayer, 
we  have  something  like  the  impression,  which  I  would 
convey ;  one  which  falls  short,  it  may  be,  of  rhetorical 
sentiments  often  lightly  used,  but  which  correspond 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  Gospel.  "  With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meted  unto  you ;"  "what 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap ;"  "for- 
give,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven;"  "  God  is  not  unrighteous 
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to  forget  your  labour  of  love,"  are  all  texts  which  imply 
conditions.  We  have  then  found,  that  our  hopes  of  a 
favourable  answer  to  our  prayers  must  acknowledge 
a  distinct  limitation,  dependent  upon  fitness  and  the 
right  order  of  things. 

Shall  we  now  venture  to  add  a  third  limit,  which 
will  be  a  very  wide  extension  of  the  two  first  ?  Shall 
we  say,  there  is  hardly  any  external  thing  conceivable 
as  an  object  of  prayer,  which  is  not  connected  either 
with  the  rights  of  others,  the  wants  of  others,  the 
wishes  of  others,  or  else  with  our  own  station,  capacity, 
industry,  in  short,  with  fitness  ?  So,  at  least,  some 
thoughtful  persons  have  not  feared  to  teach.  They 
have  conceived,  not  only  that  God  is  wiser  than  his 
earthly  children ;  but  that  He  is  pleased  to  order  the 
course  of  this  world  according  to  the  calm  dictates  of 
His  own  wisdom.  While  they  remember,  that  the 
seeds  of  events,  which  now  surround  us,  have  been 
quickened  in  the  womb  of  countless  ages,  or  interwoven 
with  world-long  conditions,  they  observe  such  blindness 
on  man's  part,  that  he  mistakes  even  his  own  interest ; 
still  more  incapable  is  he  of  securing  the  rights,  and 
providing  for  the  welfare,  of  innumerable  creatures, 
divided  in  space,  and  extending  through  time.  Any 
capricious  disturbance  therefore  of  the  Divine  order  of 
things,  in  answer  to  passionate  prayer,  might  work  our 
own  unhappiness,  or  often  do  others  wrong.  When 
we  can  fix  the  waves  by  a  perpetual  decree,  and  say  to 
ocean,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther ;  or 
when  we  can  arrange  the  cycles,  and  order  the  motions 
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with  which  the  morning  and  the  evening  stars  sing  for 
joy  before  their  Maker,,  then  may  we  aspire  to  make 
straight  on  earth  what  He  has  made  crooked;  then 
may  we  say  to  the  Omniscient,  let  these  things,  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  be  changed  ;  our  will  is  otherwise  ; 
thy  Providence  is  wrong — who  would  not  shrink  from 
such  language  ?  But  from  the  premise  laid  down  it 
follows,  that  the  range  of  events  which  it  is  properly 
within  the  province  of  prayer,  otherwise  than  as  a 
condition  of  thankfulness,  to  influence,  is  much 
narrowed.  Some  things  remain,  entering  into  the 
complex  net-work  of  moral  influences,  through  which 
we  become  fellow-workers  with  Providence,  and  for 
these,  as  parts  of  our  own  conduct,  we  can  never  too 
heartily  pray ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  external 
events  must  be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  God ;  in  which 
case  they  require  submission — or  they  affect  our 
neighbours  ;  and  in  this  case  we  can  hardly  with 
innocence  pray  for  success,  unless  we  have  first  taken 
account  of  their  rights,  their  feelings,  their  welfare. 
The  subjects  which  remain  proper  for  prayer,  will, 
according  to  this  view,  be  the  state  of  our  own  heart, 
our  motives,  our  actions,  our  daily  walk  and  life  j  the 
external  world  we  may  replenish  and  subdue,  and  ask 
a  blessing  on  our  means — but  those  portions  of  it 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our  means,  or 
industry,  or  foresight,  we  may  offer  up  as  it  were  to 
Providence,  but  must  offer  them  sacrificially,  resigning 
their  result  to  the  career  which  a  divine  hand  propels, 
and  a  perfect  wisdom  sustains.  That  wisdom  seems 
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to  leave  each  man  freedom  to  act  well  or  ill ;  yet 
so  over-rules  the  result  of  men's  conflicting  forces, 
as  to  predestinate  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass,  and  be 
ever  advancing  the  whole  by  steps  of  which  the  days 
are  a  thousand  years,  to  a  goal  of  eternity. 

Let  our  prayer  then  be,  Thy  will  be  done,  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  is  the  world ;  when  we  suffer,  if  we  are  wise, 
we  may  turn  our  suffering  to  good  ;  thus  our  misfortunes 
may  become,  our  warnings,  or  we  may  set  our  faults 
against  our  failures ;  but  after  playing  our  little  part, 
resignation  and  trust  must  be  the  feelings  with  which 
we  resign  the  helm  of  destiny  to  God.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  a  general  Providence;  as  distinct 
from  the  pious  sentiment  which  discerns  not  only  a 
conscious  guidance  as  of  a  higher  wisdom,  but  an 
appropriateness  for  petition  as  to  an  administration 
facile  of  hearing,  in  all  the  circumstances  and  incidents 
of  our  lives.  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  slight  an  exagge 
ration  might  make  the  general  doctrine  seem  a 
dethronement  of  the  Providence  which  it  professes  to 
honour,  if  in  magnifying  the  destiny  there  were  any 
forgetfulness  of  the  Will  out  of  which  it  springs. 

Even  moderately  stated,  the  doctrine  is  one,  which 
to  minds  of  a  fresh  and  feminine  stamp,  gives  little 
satisfaction.  Many  will  prefer  a  conception  of  Provi 
dence,  as  not  only  nigh,  which  is  true ;  but  ever 
interposing,  which  is  doubtful  ;  for  they  require 
something  to  lean  upon,  as  a  support,  but  do  not  so 
readily  listen  to  the  duty  of  obedient  action,  or  of 
resignation ;  they  luu-dly  conceive  the  idea  of  an 
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embrace  as  wide  as  the  East  from  the  West,  or  of  a 
providence  to  which  nothing  is  high  and  nothing  low, 
but  to  which  all  things  are  ordered,  npon  condition 
that  the  living  wills  are  obedient.  Eather  their  affec 
tions  lead  them  to  seize  on  the  poetical  expressions 
natural  to  devout  feeling,  as  if  they  were  oracles  of 
universal  applicability;  and  instead  of  imitating  the 
caution  with  which  our  Lord  qualified  the  text  of  "  the 
angels  having  charge  over  our  steps,"  they  speak  as  if 
it  was  a  point  of  faith  to  make  our  wishes  the  measure 
of  the  Divine  compliance. 

The  error  of  such  a  view,  if  we  may  venture  to  call 
it  erroneous,  is  not  that  it  trusts  God,  but  that  it  does 
not  trust  Him  enough.  It  overlooks  the  collateral 
claims  and  manifold  considerations  upon  which  we 
ought  to  conceive  of  the  Divine  action  as  proceeding ; 
so  it  exaggerates  in  theory  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  until 
it  almost  changes  the  attitude  of  supplication  into  that 
of  controul.  Again  it  sometimes  postulates  for  the 
good  cause  an  instantaneous  triumph,  instead  of  wait 
ing  patiently  on  Him  in  whose  hand  are  the  times  and 
the  seasons.  But  yet  Christ  himself  seems  to  teach  us, 
God's  ways  are  large.  "Your  Heavenly  Father,  he 
says,  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust."  The 
Galileans  are  slain,  and  the  tower  falls,  without  proving 
peculiar  guilt.  Nay,  the  text  which  might  best  be 
alleged  for  special  interferences,  of  not  a  sparrow's 
falling  to  the  ground,  may  be  understood  to  mean  the 
general  laws  which  interpenetrate  nature.  For  why 
does  the  dove  bleed  under  the  talons  of  the  hawk  ? 
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Hardly,  we  can  fancy,  from  special  interference,  but 
from  the  wider  causalities  of  life  and  death. 

Do  not  a  thousand  things  daily  happen,  losses  and 
pains  by  fire  and  flood,  which  it  would  be  most  painful 
to  us  to  ascribe  in  each  case  to  a  special  command, 
yet  which  we  receive  with  resignation  as  incidents  in 
an  infinite  plan.  Yet  we  need  not  doubt  that  without 
the  wise  permission  of  Him  whose  clear  intelligence 
embraces  all,  not  one  of  such  things  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Are  we,  then,  tending  towards  the  conclusion,  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  course  of  external  events  is  as  a 
stream,  to  which  man  is  permitted  by  his  exertions  to 
contribute  something ;  yet  a  stream,  of  which  the  rolling 
course  is  directed  by  a  power,  which  our  madness  could 
not  resist,  and  a  wisdom,  which  our  suggestions  can 
not  mend  ? 

What  becomes  then  of  our  Saviour's  promise  ? 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  He 
shall  give  it  you?"  The  answer  is  not  difficult,  if 
men  would  only  understand,  that  the  name  of  Christ 
in  Scripture  means  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  mind 
of  Christ.  If  there  is  no  other  name  under  Heaven 
given  for  salvation,  that  is  because  there  is  no  other 
spirit  but  Christ's,  which  makes  us  partakers  of  a 
Divine  nature,  and  doers  of  all  godliness.  So  to  ask  of 
the  Father  in  Christ's  name,  is  not  only  to  end  our 
prayers  with  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord "  (though  our 
Church  may  have  wisely  so  provided) ;  but  it  is  to  ask 
such  things  as  Christ  asked ;  to  pray  in  the  temper  in 
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which  He  prayed ;  to  work  in  the  spirit  in  which  He 
wrought.  Did  He,  to  whom  the  Father  could  refuse 
nothing,  ask  health  and  strength,  or  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  or  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  his  enemies  ? 
Did  he  pray  even,*  that  the  land  and  city  where 
Solomon  reigned  and  Isaiah  sang,  over  whose  foreseen 
fall  He  wept,  might  escape  the  crash  of  ruin  ? — or,  save 
for  one  moment,  with  a  reservation,  did  He  ask  for  the 
dark  and  bitter  cup  to  pass  away  from  his  own  lips  ? 
Bather  his  words  are — "Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine." 
Again,  so  on  the  cross !  ' '  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  This  it  is  to  know 
"  Christ  crucified" — to  learn  what  spirit  He  was  of;  to 
crucify  whatever  is  repugnant  to  his  cross — whatever 
softness  shrinks  from  its  pain ;  whatever  pride  dis 
dains  its  shame.  If  we  take  this  yoke  upon  us,  we 
shall  pray  for  nothing  which  our  Father  is  not  willing, 
even  holding  out  his  hand,  to  give  us. 

Did  our  Lord  then  resign  himself  to  the  course  of 
events,  like  a  leaf  driven  by  the  wind  ?  We  find  him 
rather  healing,  feeding,  teaching,  seeking  opportuni 
ties  of  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
In  this  He  found  meat  and  drink — in  doing  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  him.  Not  in  vain,  in  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  was  written  for  him,  as  it  may  be  for  each  of 
us,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  When  we 
come  to  do  that  will,  Christ  is  formed  in  us.  To  do 
that  work  is  prayer. 

We  may  observe  the  same  principle  in  the  apostles. 
The  promise,  which  Christ  used  to  comfort  them  was  not 
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that  the  world  should  go  smoothly  ;  that  they  should  ride 
on  high  places ;  but  that  they  should  be  scattered,,  per 
secuted,,  have  tribulation,  bearing  their  cross.  Yet,  "  be 
of  good  cheer ;  "  "  these  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  ye  may  have  peace."  Surely  a  strange  peace, 
unless  we  take  it  of  that  which  passeth  understanding. 
They  were  to  have  peace,  because  the  great  Pleader 
with  man's  heart  was  to  come  in  the  place  of  Christ, 
and  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  world,  as  \ve  conceive 
of  our  glorified  Lord  pleading  the  cause  of  man  with 
God.  Having  drank  into  that  spirit,  they  were  of  good 
cheer,  for  they  overcame  the  world.  Their  conquest  was 
a  strange  one.  They  overcame  through  suffering.  They 
saw  Nature  and  Art  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  and 
they  lifted  wounded  Mankind  out  of  the  dust,  though 
counted  by  him  whom  they  lifted  as  Samaritans.  Their 
prayer  was  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  be  spent  for  the 
Truth.  This  was  asking  in  Christ's  name, — and,  what 
they  thus  asked,  their  Father  gave  them  above  all 
their  thought.  In  such  a  prayer  their  joy  was  full. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  we  choose  to  have 
our  prayers  infallibly  answered  ;  like  princes,  to  have 
power  with  God,  and  prevail  ?  His  arm  is  not 
shortened,  nor  his  ear  deaf.  Only  let  our  prayer  be 
such  as  we  need  neither  be  ashamed  of  man's  hearing 
it,  nor  doubt  that  He  to  whom  it  is  offered  approves 
its  object,  and  let  the  spirit  animating  it  be,  "  Lo,  we 
come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  So  let  our  prayer  pass 
silently  into  a  resolve  mindful  of  all  conditions  of  action. 
So,  if  we  have  tribulation,  we  shall  still  overcome  ; 
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in  strife,  we  shall  have  peace  ;  in  solitude  an  eternal 
Friend.  Not  that  we  are  forbidden  to  let  any  want  take 
the  form  of  prayer ;  but  if  we  cannot  escape  the  afflic 
tion,  which  yet  we  innocently  deprecate,  we  may  see  in 
it  no  stroke  of  judicial  anger,  but  at  worst  a  temporal 
accident,  and,  if  we  use  it  rightly,  a  step  to  a  deeper 
peace. 

Since  some  portion  of  this  argument  may,  like  all 
suggestions  of  patience,  have  sounded  saddening,  let 
us  end  with  good  cheer.  We  read  that  Solomon  asked 
wisdom ;  and  Grod  gave  him  many  things  beyond.  If 
we  seek  first  the  kingdom  and  its  righteousness,  by 
that  seeking,  other  things  may  be  added.  This  is  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  view  of  a  general  Provi 
dence,  and  the  other  of  more  special  interferences. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  laws  of  the  universe  for 
spiritual  graces,  and  mental  excellencies,  to  work  by 
re-action  upon  the  outward  world.  There  may  be 
more  intricate  parts  and  conditions  of  the  subject  of 
prayer,  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  need  not  under 
stand,  but  had  better  ask  philosophy  for  a  hint,  than 
let  her  govern.  It  may  be,  though  reason  appears  to 
infer  God's  providence  as  general,  faith  may  not  err 
in  considering  it  as  special;  for  the  Infinite  compre 
hends  all  finite  things,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
depths  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  tell  how  motives  are 
suggested,  how  accidents  may  check,  hope  stimulate 
opportunely,  fear  be  a  divine  instrument  in  warning. 

Again,  it  may  be,  even  the  action  of  spirit  upon  spirit 
enters  into  that  vast  circle  of  law,  binding  causes  and 
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effects  by  links  not  discernible  to  man.  So  even 
grace,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  believing,  may  be  multi 
plied  upon  the  faithful,  and  far  from  the  reckless,  upon 
a  plan  as  general,  as  widely  providential,  as  the  rain 
falls,  and  the  stars  move  in  their  courses.  Again,  the 
petition  which  is  no  cause  of  giving,  may  be  a  condition 
of  receiving.  Such  deep  questions  we  do  not  forbid  to 
search,  but  warn  men  they  will  not  easily  find  them 
out.  One  thing  is  revealed  ;  in  that  one  thing  needful 
the  simple  are  on  a  level  with  the  wise.  Whatever  we 
ask  in  Christ's  spirit,  is  according  to  the  Father's  will : 
and  we  have  this  confidence  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask 
anything  according  to  his  will,  He  heareth  us. 


*„.*  Nothing  in  the  above  Sermon  is  intended  by  its  writer  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  public  or  private  prayer  in  deprecation  of  national 
calamities.  However  unfortunate  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  some 
applications,  whether  permanent  or  occasional,  of  the  principle,  hardly 
any  application  can  be  so  very  unfortunate,  either  in  inappropriateness,  or 
in  neglect  of  collateral  conditions,  or  in  assumptions  of  the  Divine  wrath 
or  partisanship,  but  that  it  seems  on  the  whole  outweighed  by  the 
importance  of  recognising  the  principle  of  dependence  upon  God.  For 
the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  so  much  weigh  niceties  of  expression  in 
prayer,  as  feel  that  they  are  praying  for  something  good.  Sometimes, 
the  expressions  are  so  contrived,  as  to  be  a  trial  to  faith. 

Provida  Pompeio,  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas  ;  sed  multae  urbes,  et  publica  vota 
Vicerunt  ;  igitur  fortuna  ipsius  et  urbis 
Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit. 


XIV. 

TRANSFIGURATION  AND  CONVERSION. 


"I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord,  and  He  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard 
my  cry ;  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry 
clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  the  rock,  and  established  my  goings  ;  and 
he  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God  ;  many 
shall  see  it,  and  fear,  and  shall  trust  in  the  Lord." — PSALM  xl.  1—3. 


IN  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  often  in  religious  poetry, 
it  may  be  doubted,  how  much  is  figurative,  and  how 
much  literal.  In  the  23rd  Psalm,  we  turn  the  ' '  quiet 
waters"  of  the  original  into  "  waters  of  comfort,"  and 
change  the  valley  dark  as  death,  but  traversed  by 
sheep,  into  the  last  dark  passage  of  the  soul.  Yet  I 
am  not  sure,  that  by  outrunning  the  Psalmist5 s  speech, 
we  at  all  go  beyond  his  mind.  That  this  fortieth 
Psalm  should  be  understood  figuratively,  will  be 
allowed  even  by  those  whose  zeal  often  bids  us  turn 
poetry  into  prose.  If  at  first  it  may  be  questioned,  what 
deeper  reality  the  figures  denote,  doubt  on  this  head 
will  disappear  with  a  study  of  the  entire  Psalm.  If 
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we  read  thoughtfully  to  the  end,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  see  that  the  conflict  spoken  of  is  a  conflict  of  the 
soul ;  the  horrible  pit  is  the  pit  of  despair  ;  the  mire 
and  the  clay  are  the  sins  and  temptations  which  so 
easily  beset  our  goings ;  the  enemies  that  seek  after 
the  soul  are  evil  spirits,  or  accusing  thoughts,  taking 
personal  shape  from  the  imagination,  and  haunting 
the  awakened  conscience  in  its  lonely  hour.  Such  a 
time  the  Psalmist  had  known,  when  iniquities,  more 
in  number  than  the  hairs  of  his  head,  had  taken  such 
hold  upon  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  look  up ;  he 
passed  through  that  crisis,  which  a  devout  writer  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  not  afraid  to  call  the  reality  of 
Hell,  the  pain  of  a  spirit  self-condemned.  He  sought 
peace,  where  many  others  have  sought  it,  in  religious 
rites  ;  and  found,  as  many  others  have  found,  that  sa 
crifice  and  offering  were  in  vain  ;  burnt-offering  and  sin- 
offering  brought  no  health  to  his  soul ;  the  mire  and 
clay  still  entangled  his  goings.  He  does  not  say  that 
the  struggle  to  benefit  by  such  things  was  useless; 
it  may  have  brought  him  some  steps  on  his  way,  (since 
God  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  him,) 
but  it  did  not  suffice  to  bring  him  to  the  goal.  Precious 
as  outward  rites  may  be  as  expressions  of  the  spirit 
within,  or  as  fortifying  devotion  with  a  framework  of 
habit,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  evaporate,  they  do  not  in 
themselves  avail.  But  as  the  penitent  waited  patiently 
upon  God,  the  Lord  inclined  unto  him,  and  heard  his 
calling.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see  j  teaching  him  the 
real  evil  of  sin,  the  justice  'of  his  fears,  yet  the  possi- 
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bilifcy  of  release,  in  a  Saviour  who  knows  all,  yet  loves 
better  than  he  knows.  Come  only  to  do  God's  will; 
let  his  law  be  in  your  heart ;  if  you  cannot  find  it, 
ask  of  Him  to  write  it  there  ;  so  He  will  open  your 
ears,  and  prepare  you  a  body,  in  which  you  may  do  His 
will.  In  the  volume  of  the  book  are  written  ancient 
precepts  and  fresh  instances;  and  notwithstanding 
variety  of  feature,  these  have  one  expression ;  there  is 
one  principle  of  God's  holiness,  though  many  degrees 
of  man's  falling  from  it ;  one  Divine  and  infinite  for 
giveness,  though  many  conceptions  of  God's  method 
of  forgiving. 

I  see  little  light  from  this  Psalm  on  those  "too 
curious  controversies,"  which  men,  not  contented  with 
God's  grace,  wage  about  the  method  of  its  acting  ; 
except  it  be,  that  our  English  Version  is  truer  to  the 
Hebrew,  than  the  Greek,  which,  because  it  is  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  has  been  thought  worth  de 
fending.  But  this  we  may  see.  Here  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  that  world-long  struggle  of  the  human  soul; 
the  child  of  God,  which  should  be  the  reflexion  of  its 
Father's  glory,*  falling  into  entanglement  of  circum 
stance  and  time :  so  losing  its  rest,  or  sinking  into 
worse  torpor  :  yet  ever  and  again  wakened  by  fear  or 
by  love,  by  alarm  or  nobler  aspiration ;  devising  for  it 
self  means  of  expiation;  finding  them  not  disdained 
by  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  clear  eye  sees  whatever 
good  is  in  them ;  yet  impotent  to  recover  itself,  until  the 

% 
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same  love,  which  perhaps  suggested  them,  reveal  itself 
more  clearly  beyond  them ;  then  with  enlarged  glance 
and  purified  heart,  the  ransomed  soul,  (for  which 
Heaven  expended  so  many  deliverances)  has  its  feet 
upon  the  rock,  and  its  goings  ordered  aright,  by  Him  who 
alone  upholdeth  our  steps  in  life ;  who  can  make  our  feet 
like  hart's  feet,  that  we  stumble  not  in  perilous  places. 

The  whole  Psalm  seems  so  conceived,  that  its 
writer,  having  arrived  at  the  happy  hour  of  deliver 
ance,  breaks  out  into  thanksgiving  :  he  then  looks 
back  upon  his  conflict,  until,  in  tracing  its  history,  he 
arrives  at  the  beginning;  so,  if  we  read  the  Psalm 
backwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  we  follow  its  train  of 
ideas.  Yet  some  may  think  that  the  fresh  conflict, 
after  deliverance  once  given,  is  too  common  in  religious 
history  :  so  that  here  they  may  prefer  finding  the  com 
plaint  of  a  second  fall,  and  the  cry  for  a  fresh  arising. 
However  this  may  be,  we  may  take  occasion  from  the 
Psalm  to  discuss  that  grand  question  of  the  conversion 
of  the  soul  to  God,  which  lies  so  near  the  root  of  all 
religion,  but  which  is  so  differently  viewed. 

Since  the  confession  of  true  hearts  in  so  many  ages 
and  countries,  even  before  Christ's  coming,  though 
more  after  He  came,  is  unanimous  for  some  real  turning, 
or  at  least  expansion  of  moral  power  and  development 
of  insight,  as  necessary  to  man's  knowledge  of  God, 
why  should  we  doubt  so  many  testimonies  ?  Especially, 
since  we  see  in  the  natural  world  all  living  things 
receiving  a  life  from  without,  before  they  can  give  it 
back,  why  should  not  man,  whose  aspirations  go  be- 
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yond  Nature,  and  his  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  receive 
life  and  insight  from  the  One  who  alone  can  be  the 
eternal  Life-giver?  Why  should  not  the  contrast 
between  His  abundant  life  and  our  barrenness,  His 
glory  and  our  nakedness,  His  all-perfect  holiness  and 
our  infinite  shortcoming,  give  us  the  sense  of  falling, 
which  again  His  love  changes  into  the  power  of  arising  ? 
So  Adam  is  ever  born  in  us,  that  Christ  also  may  be 
born.  Old  things  pass  away,  and  all  things  become 
new. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  reality  of  such  a  change, 
which  arises  from  the  love  of  ecclesiastical  rites. 
Men  connect  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  soul  with  pro 
cesses  which  take  place  in  Church,  and  in  which  a 
Ministry  intervenes.  So  Waterland  urged  against  the- 
new  birth,  as  taught  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  the 
Prayer-book  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  though 
he  wisely  abstained  from  pushing  this  so  far  as  the 
leaders  of  a  religious  movement  in  oar  time  have  done. 
He  kept  alive  the  moral  idea  of  a  mutual  covenant,  in 
which  God's  grace  and  man's  obedient  faith  are  inter 
changed,  as  the  Catechism  taught  our  childhood ;  thus 
he  stopped  far  short  of  the  superstitious  dream  that 
ablution  by  water  can  stand  in  the  place  of  the  answer 
of  conscience.  His  doctrine,  and  that  of  his  moderate 
followers,  has  the  recommendation  that  it  takes  into 
account  the  benefits  of  discipline  and  education;  it 
refuses  to  work  by  mere  passion,  but  suggests  building 
up  the  mind  by  habit  and  example  :  thus  on  one  side 
it  has  the  approval  of  the  moralist.  Again,  on  its. 
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theological  side,  it  has  the  merit  of  neither  dissolving 
that  wholesome  framework  of  Church  Order,  which  is 
so  hard  to  replace,  nor  narrowing  the  mercies  of  God  j 
since,  without  pronouncing  on  those  without,  it  con 
fidently  declares  the  embrace  of  the  Eternal  arms  as 
wide  at  least  in  possibility  as  the  visible  fold.  But 
this  doctrine,  in  some  of  its  phases,  has  a  less  happy 
side.  It  tends  to  make  salvation  a  mechanical  process, 
in  which  the  profounder  emotions  in  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  soul  are  ignored.  It  knows  little,  or  but 
in  a  formal  way,  of  the  Prodigal  coming  to  himself 
amid  the  husks  of  the  swine,  and  being  met  by  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Father,  when  He  sees  him  afar  off. 
Above  all,  it  seems  born  of  unconsciousness,  that  these 
ecclesiastical  rites,  which  it  prizes,  are  the  offspring  and 
creation  of  the  emotions  which  it  would  fetter,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  form  before  the  Saviour  of  our 
souls  is  just  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  spirit.  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous 
ness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Another  objection  to  the  idea  of  spiritual  change  by 
means  of  awakening  faith  has  its  rise  among  moralists, 
who  urge  the  mechanical  force  of  habit,  and  are  jealous 
of  any  process  too  subtle  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances 
of  system.  The  fault  of  such  is,  not  extolling  reason, 
but  not  knowing  that  true  reason  is  akin  to  faith,  leans 
upon  faith,  hands  us  over  in  the  last  resort  to  faith  for 
guidance  beyond  those  portals  of  mystery  which  she 
cannot  pass.  Who  has  not  known  instinct  guess 
right,  where  ratiocination  could  only  doubt ;  impulse 
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saving  those  whom  deliberation  before  temptation 
would  have  ruined ;  accident,  or  one  of  those  tokens 
of  Providence  which  seem  accidental,  opening  a  path, 
which  calculation  could  not  have  devised?  We  should 
abuse  this  conception  of  a  sphere,  in  which  reason  in 
the  coldest  and  earthliest  sense  does  not  avail,  if  we 
extended  it  to  questions  of  history,  in  which  reason  sums 
up  the  evidence,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  her 
verdict.  But  we  may  say,  experience  and  reason 
which  reckons  experience,  are  against  those  who  bid 
the  soul  save  itself  without  God,  or  who  deny  the  sal 
vation  wrought  for  men  in  all  ages,  when  He  hears 
their  prayer,  and  accepts  their  faith,  and  gives  them  a 
peace  which  the  Church  as  little  as  the  world  can  give 
or  take  away. 

Other  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  our  text,  that 
God  inclines  to  men's  prayer,  and  takes  them  out  of 
the  horrible  pit,  and  orders  their  goings,  seem  to  arise 
from  the  one-sided  exaggeration  with  which  it  has 
been  presented.  Since  true  religion  is,  happily,  the 
inheritance  of  the  poor  and  simple,  so  the  records  of 
its  expression  have  often  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
felt  it.  Each  man  in  turn  thinks  the  mental  history 
of  his  neighbour  must  reproduce  his  own,  or  else  it 
cannot  be  a  history  of  salvation.  Whereas  that 
Eternal  Saviour,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known,  has 
created  a  thousand  varieties  of  lineaments  in  men's 
faces,  and  more  of  men's  feelings,  and  perhaps  as 
many  in  his  mode  of  saving  them.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  sense  of  sin,  and  fear  of  the  anger  of  an  offended 
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God,  and  a  penitence  craving  for  pardon,  are  among 
the  commonest,  as  they  are  the  simplest,  beginnings 
of  return.  Yet  who  can  read  the  history  of  Samuel  or 
Josiah,  or  watch  sometimes  the  unfolding  of  a  nobler 
nature  in  an  unstained  childhood,  and  not  learn,  that 
supernatural  graces  may  flow  in  natural  channels ;  love 
may  be  stronger  than  fear  ;  a  desire  of  being  children 
of  our  Father  may  be  thrice  blest  in  those,  who  have 
neither  thrown  away  their  portion,  nor  wandered  into 
a  far  country.  Let  parents,  whose  experience  of 
children  should  be  their  best  guide,  judge  these  things. 
I  doubt  if  the  Puritan  or  Monastic  way  of  teaching 
religion  be  best  for  the  very  'young;  though  the 
Monastic  may  for  childhood  be  the  less  evil ;  for  some 
strictness  and  a  harmlessness  of  unworldly  ignorance 
may  be  better  than  forestalling  emotions  which  belong 
to  grown  experience.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
train  a  child  in  awe  and  gratitude  to  an  unseen  and 
Eternal  friend  ;  to  bring  him  through  Christ,  as  Christ 
brought  children,  to  the  Father ;  to  teach,  that  there 
is  a  Divine  Revelation  of  goodness,  truth,  and  right ; 
yet  that  the  judgment  which  applies  these  principles 
in  rules  must  be  human ;  so  to  generate  the  power  of 
proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is 
good ;  to  temper  reverence  with  thoughtfulness,  and 
train  the  spirit  of  duty  in  the  form  of  freedom  ?  How 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  balance  rightly  these  things, 
(and  the  preacher's  utmost  task  is  to  offer  suggestion 
to  a  wise  parent),  that  education  is  best,  which  does 
not  desert  nature,  but  tempers  it  by  religion ;  which 
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sees  in  childhood  no  impossible  extreme  of  guilt  or 
innocence ;  which  may  not  be  able  to  dispense  with 
fear  or  hope,  but  is  earliest  able  to  evoke  the  monitor 
within;  and  gives  the  power  of  profiting  by  sacred 
testimony,  without  idolising  the  witnesses  so  as  to 
obscure  the  principles  which  they  attest. 

Set  aside  exaggeration;  make  allowance  for  tem 
perament  and  manner;  there  remains  a  confession  of 
witnesses  too  numerous  to  be  mistaken,  that  some 
thing  which  philosophers  may  call  a  sense  of  our  rela 
tion  to  Deity,  but  which  is  described  more  practically  as 
an  act  of  conversion  to  God  and  communion  with  God, 
whether  it  come  early  or  late,  though  best  early,  and 
whether  suddenly  or  by  steps  of  reflexion,  though  not 
weakest  in  those  in  whom  it  comes  gradually,  growing 
with  their  growth, — some  such  process  of  conversion, 
or  self-dedication,  is  essential  to  man's  true  peace, 
and  to  his  hope  of  everlasting  life.  Even  if  some 
deem  such  an  idea  fanatical,  or  inconsistent  with 
orthodoxy,  it  may  still  be  the  root  of  the  matter, 
which  makes  orthodoxy  worth  retaining;  and  as  its 
truth  can  be  abundantly  proved  from  the  Christian 
Scriptures  to  those  who  accept  their  authority ;  so  the 
confirmation  which  the  religious  experience  of  mankind 
gives  to  Scripture  in  this  respect,  may  be  the  most 
permanent  of  the  evidences  by  which  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  recommended. 

Take  the  grand  instance  of  Him  in  whom  all  Scrip 
ture  terminates ;  Jesus  "  Christ,  the  end  of  the  law." 
When  the  Evangelic  story  withdraws  in  part  the  veil 
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which  hangs  over  the  childhood  of  the  Saviour,  we 
behold  Him — not  indeed  in  contrition,  for  He  is  repre 
sented  as  harmless  and  undefiled  from  the  beginning — 
but  intent  on  consecration  to  the  work  of  God ;  this  He 
receives,  not  by  Jewish  rite,  but  after  the  manner  of 
the  remoter  East,  by  a  bath,  the  sign  of  purity,  with 
words  which  speak  over  him  the  holiest  name.  As 
the  Son  thus  dedicates  himself  to  the  Father,  He 
receives  a  sign,  whether  visible  to  the  senses,  or 
apprehended  in  his  deeper  heart,  that  God  accepts  the 
offering ;  the  breath  of  power  descends  upon  him ;  He 
is  nerved  for  the  conflicts  of  solitude,  in  which  He  is  to 
be  strengthened  for  those  of  the  world. 

So,  if  we  give  ourselves  to  God,  we  need  not  fear  He 
will  despise  the  offering.  Yet  if  we  come  to  serve  him, 
we  must  not  think  to  escape  trial.  So  the  Christ,  now 
anointed  not  with  hands,  but  with  the  unction  of  God's 
gifts,  disappears  into  the  wilderness.  What  necessity 
of  solitude  led  him  thither,  what  dark  shapes  haunted 
his  path,  or  darker  thoughts  troubled  his  mind,  what 
impulses  to  start  aside  from  his  work,  to  mistrust  his 
Father,  to  be  swollen  with  spiritual  pride,  since  sensual 
grossness  could  not  touch  him — all  these  are  matters 
for  conjecture  of  fancy  akin  to  faith,  not  of  the  essence 
of  faith — and  the  answer  to  such  questions  is  hinted  to 
each  of  us,  rather  than  made  certain  for  all,  in  the 
sketch  of  the  Evangelist,  whether  tradition  or  poetry, 
from  whence  Milton  drew  materials  for  a  kindred 
Poem.  However  men  may  judge  the  particulars, 
(some  picturing  the  great  Enemy  in  almost  bo.dily 
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personality,  others  allowing  him  to  float  in  shape  of 
thought  and  perturbing  emotion,)  the  ideal  truth,  i.e., 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  story,  will  ever  be  felt  by 
us,  in  proportion  as  we  sound  the  mystery  what  God 
is,  what  man,  by  God's  grace,  ought  to  become. 

The  dark  hour  passes  away,  and  the  Saviour  goes  to 
his  work.  He  heals  men's  bodies,  in  sign  that  He  is 
the  healer  of  souls.  His  presence  consecrates  marriage, 
whose  joy  He  will  never  know.  His  call  arrests  the 
fishermen  by  the  lake,  and  makes  them  fishers  of  men. 
He  awakens  the  jealousy  of  the  formal  Scribe,  and 
foresees  his  victory  will  not  be  without  blood.  We 
hardly  know  at  what  stage  in  his  ministry,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  was  when  the  foreseen  end  was  disclosing 
itself  more  nearly  before  his  prescient  glance,  that  He 
withdrew  with  three  chosen  witnesses  to  a  mountain. 
Then  comes  the  Transfiguration,  that  great  point  of 
significance  in  the  Redeemer's  life,  which  we  are  apt 
not  enough  to  regard.  The  Transfiguration  has  some 
thing  in  it  peculiar  to  Christ ;  something  common  to 
his  nearest  followers.  It  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
alone,  that  the  first  Messenger  and  greatest  Prophet  of 
the  Law,  Moses  and  Elijah,  appear  communing  with 
Him  in  glory.  To  Him  only  they  confess  his  work 
greater  than  their  own  •  the  Gospel  more  than  the  Law ; 
the  Spirit  triumphant  over  the  Letter  ;  the  obedience 
of  freeborn  sons  better  than  that  of  servants.  To 
Him  only  the  Father  bears  witness,  in  some  way  which 
the  Saviour  knew  and  his  disciples  believed,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him.  With  these  words,  if 
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not  before,  the  Law  was  loosened  in  heaven ;  its 
shadow  of  threats  and  ceremonial  precepts  ought  to 
have  passed  from  the  minds  of  men.  Again,  to  Christ 
alone,  the  burthen  of  communication,  which  the 
heavenly  visitors  make,  turns  upon  "  the  decease  which 
He  is  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  So  vast  an  era  of 
freedom  could  not  be  inaugurated  without  its  true  and 
faithful  witness ;  the  sacrificial  price  must  be  paid, 
before  the  Law  can  perish,  and  the  new  and  living  way 
of  spiritual  sacrifice  be  opened  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

But  the  permanent  lesson  of  the  Transfiguration  is 
something  more.  For  have  we  not  here  a  symbolical 
instance  of  that  crowning  change  in  the  more  gifted  of 
God's  children,  when  old  things  pass  away,  and  all 
things  become  new.  When  sins  have  been  confessed, 
and  the  tears  are  wept,  and  a  sense  of  forgiveness  brings 
peace,  and  the  light  of  inward  joy  and  charity  breaks 
out  upon  the  transfigured  features,  the  same  creative 
Spirit  is  at  work,  whose  unction  was  of  old  with  power. 
So  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  is  transfigured  as  he  gazes  with 
fuller  eye  from  the  bright  mountains  into  the  brighter 
country  beyond.  So  Thomas-a-Kempis,  and  the  mas 
ters  of  religious  contemplation,  describe  an  illumina 
ting  power  as  belonging  to  the  ripened  stage  of  per 
fect  charity.  So  men  looked  on  St.  Stephen's  face,  as 
on  that  of  an  angel.  So  in  many  a  tearful  hour,  among 
the  changes  and  chances  of  our  lives,  there  are  those 
among  us,  who  comfort  us  with  the  brightness  of  a 
grace  not  their  own,  but  which  becomes  their  own. 
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So,  before  Christ  came,  the  Indian  Prince  who  left 
home  and  realm  in  a  transitory  world  to  seek  the 
refuge  of  life  everlasting,  was  deemed  by  his  followers 
to  have  had  a  crowning  hour,  when  the  hold  which 
earthly  things  had  on  him  perished  in  the  blaze  of 
things  divine.*  If  men  blame  this  last  instance,  their 
blame  is  little  justified  by  reason,  which  on  less  evi 
dence  believes  things  stranger ;  nor  is  it  a  mark  of 
piety  to  fetter  the  breath  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  If  we  believe  in  Christ,  we  do  well :  let 
things  written  of  Him  and  His  followers  persuade  us 
of  kindred  things  elsewhere.  If  we  love  a  wider  his 
tory,  let  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  distant  lands 
persuade  us  that  God  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us, 
and  that  in  every  nation  there  is  a  Bethel,  in  which 
the  stones  are  not  set  up  with  hands ;  for  every  seeker 
of  .the  Father  of  our  spirits,  there  is  the  possibility, 
in  his  measure  and  degree,  of  a  pardoning  and  trans 
figuring  grace. 

Must  then  all  men  be  transfigured  ?  I  fear  to  em 
body  in  a  phrase  a  sentiment,  which  if  it  pass  into  the 
most  fatal  of  formalisms,  the  exaggeration  of  religious 
experience,  may  become  a  snare  and  stumbling-block. 
Yet  something  of  this  kind  «eems  meant  by  putting  on 
Christ ;  some  passage  out  of  low  cares  and  animal 
sensations  alternating  with  blind  fears,  into  a  confor 
mity  of  our  will  with  God's  will,  a  glorifying  of  our 

*  Those  who  persist  in  maintaining  that  the  Nirvana  of  Sakya 
means  annihilation,  have  not  explained,  how  he  could  enjoy  it  during 
his  life. 
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nature  by  turning  its  capacities  into  good,  and  a  peace 
on  which  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  charity  rests  as  a 
communion  with  heaven,  seems  the  destiny  and  the  per 
fecting  of  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  called  children. 
Let  us  venture  to  seek  it  in  our  measure  and  degree  ; 
unworthy  of  the  highest,  yet  catching  its  reflexion  ; 
not  seeing  all  things  clearly,  but  stretching  forward 
to  the  light,  and  in  turn  letting  our  humbler  light 
shine. 

Yet  Christ  passes  not  at  once  from  transfiguration 
into  glory.  He  must  accomplish  his  decease  at  Jeru 
salem.  So  the  religious  mind,  when  it  has  won  place 
for  its  footsteps  on  the  mountain,  and  seen  what  ac 
cording  to  its  measure  is  permitted,  cannot  remain  on 
the  hill  of  prayer,  but  must  know  the  strife  of  the 
market-place,  bring  heavenly  inspiration  into  earthly 
deeds,  see  light  overclouded  by  sorrow,  and  pass 
through  the  darkness  of  death.  Christ  died,  doing 
the  will  of  his  Father.  The  same  Father  has  willed 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  too  should  die.  We  must 
leave  the  house  we  have  builded,  the  trees  we  have 
planted,  the  wife  we  have  loved,  or  the  children 
for  whom  we  have  not  provided.  The  place  we  have 
known  will  know  us  no  nnore.  Here  then  with  mere 
nature  is  but  a  faint  light  in  a  dark  place.  Even 
with  the  truest  spirit,  something  of  uncertainty  may 
come  down  like  a  cloud;  as  Christ  said,  My  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  Our  bodies  perish, 
and  where  are  our  souls  ?  The  harvestman  sows 
not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  which 
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dies,  that  other  grains  may  spring.  Do  other  souls 
spring  from  our  ashes  ?  and  are  we  lost  in  death  like 
the  music  whose  sound  perishes,  the  snow  which  melts, 
the  vapour  which  vanishes  away  ?  Such  might  be  the 
teaching  of  Nature  only,  but  not  of  Nature  joined  to  God. 
Let  us  not  speak  evil  of  our  dear  mother  and  gentle 
nurse,  who  has  tended  all  our  lives  with  love  and  consola 
tion;  she  lays  us  sorrowfully  in  our  graves,  and  whispers 
something  of  new  years,  and  fresh  flowers  springing, 
but  can  say  little  to  sustain  our  souls,  unless  it  be  that 
life  is  transformed,  and  Nothing  is  Nothing.  Only,  if 
our  souls  have  been  transfigured  into  that  likeness  to 
God,  which  was  embodied  in  Christ,  and  if  we  havo 
known  Him  as  the  God  of  the  living,  we  believe  that  we 
shall  live  also.  Thus  the  disciples  with  one  mind  be 
lieved  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  tlie  grave,  and 
for  those  whom  their  testimony  contents  there  is  cer 
tainty.  Men  may  now  take  that  testimony  for  less 
than  it  is  worth,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led 
into  special  pleading  upon  the  records.  The  belief  of 
the  Apostles  did  not  originate  out  of  the  fragmentary 
records  which  have  come  down  to  us,  but  these  pre 
serve  fragments  of  the  belief,  which  with  variety  of 
detail  pervaded  the  entire  Church.  One  set  of  appear 
ances  seems  in  Galilee,  another  at  Jerusalem.  St. 
Paul's  noble  nummary,  which  few  can  read  without 
conviction,  has  this  among  many  advantages,  that  it 
suggests  leaving  the  bodily  nature  and  outline  indis 
tinct,  rather  than  defined.  There  is  a  terrestrial  body, 
and  a  body  celestial.  Christ  seems  to  say  to  most  of 
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us,  "  Touch  me  not,  until  I  ascend  to  my  Father."* 
That  He  who  died  now  lives,  and  that  being  risen 
from  the  dead  He  dieth  no  more,  but  has  the  keys  of 
Hades  and  Death,  seems  taught,  not  in  a  method  of 
proving  Eevelation  to  those  who  would  not  listen,  but 

*  MR.  BROWNING,  in  his  strange  poem,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  has 
so  invested  the  subject  with  an  atmosphere  of  dream  and  obscurity, 
and  so  combined  the  affirmation  of  the  narrator  with  his  illusion  as 
to  the  second  Advent,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Poet  in 
tended  the  balance  of  fact  to  incline  affirmatively  or  negatively ;  though 
the  more  we  weigh  his  poem,  the  more  the  animus  negandi  seems  to 
preponderate. 

A  work  of  merit  has  recently  been  marred  by  the  lamest  of  all  con 
clusions,  that  our  Lord,  after  a  case  of  suspended  animation,  lived  a  few 
years  in  Persea  !  Thus  both  Death  and  Resurrection  go  ;  one  of  which  is 
generally  spared  us. 

The  case  is  this  :  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  our  Lord  died,  and  that 
his  disciples,  like  St.  Paul  before  Festus,  believed  and  affirmed  him  to 
be  alive.  Points  affecting  this  affirmation  may  be  rendered  disputable, 
for  whoever  wishes  to  dispute  them,  by  discrepancy  in  the  details,  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  records,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  our 
Gospels  existed  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  seen  that  dis- 
putableness  employed  negatively  to  lessen  Mankind's  hope  of  eternal 
life  ;  and  obstructively  to  prevent  mention  of  things  acknowledged  as 
certain  by  such  men  as  Calvin,  Grotius,  and  Bentley  ; — the  plea  being  in 
effect  that  if  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  symbolical,  the  Resurrection  must  be 
symbolical ;  or  that  if  our  beliefs  are  touched,  they  must  go  altogether. 
Neither  of  such  employments  appears  to  me  legitimate  ;  but  the  first, 
from  avowed  sceptics,  is  more  consistent  than  the  second  from  persons 
who  wish  to  be  considered  defenders.  Let  us  not  at  once  say,  the  same 
thing  is  both  undeniably  true  and  fatal ;  or  both  incapable  of  proof  and 
vitally  essential. 

Two  modes  of  treatment  would  be  both  unlike  the  above,  and  legiti 
mate.  Any  one  who,  without  imputation  of  motives,  can  discover 
proof  that  our  Gospels  existed  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  will  have  done 
good  service.  Any  one  again,  who  will  so  connect  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  with  his  life  and  doctrine,  as  to  make  the  one  appear  a  conse 
quence  of  the  other,  may  spare  himself  trouble  about  the  ancient  fact, 
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in  one  of  encouraging  the  hope  of  those  who  trusted. 
St.  Paul  does  not  argue,  how  different  was  Christ's 
rising  from  ours ;  but  because  Christ  lives,  we  shall 
live  also.  We  shall  teach  the  power  of  the  resurrec 
tion  best,  if  instead  of  regarding  the  naked  fact  as  a 
foundation  on  which  any  superstition  might  be  sup 
ported,  we  associate  it  with  Christ's  own  teaching 
and  promises,  with  the  subsequent  life  of  his  Church, 
and  with  our  own  immortal  instincts,  so  that  the  fact 
may  blend  with  the  doctrine,  and  the  ancient  trust 
meet  the  ever  recurrent  need.  However  much  the 
highest  work  may  be  itself  "meat"  and  reward,  few 
seem  to  do  the  work  of  Christ  without  sharing  his 
hope  ;  and  it  is  yet  clearer,  that  belief  in  his  resurrec 
tion  is  strongest  with  those  who  think  most  hopefully 
of  Mankind's  destiny.  We  find  it  in  some  sense  with 
all  who  learn  of  Christ,  and  with  many  who  learn  of 
Plato ;  but  hardly  now  or  of  old  with  Epicurean  or 
Cynick.  To  them  that  have,  more  is  given  ;  and  they 
that  believe,  see.  Such  a  prepossession  of  immortality 
becomes  more  than  reason's  guess,  and  more  than 
affection's  craving,  when  it  is  joined  with  that  turning 
of  the  soul  to  God,  which  we  have  seen  exemplified  in 
the  transfigurement  of  Christ.  We  may  leave  history 
its  full  value,  as  judged  by  historians,  yet  in  the 

by  merging  it  as  an  illustration  in  the  living  truth— and  this  is  what 
more  persons  than  are  fully  conscious  of  it  seem  practically  to  do — 
without  having  recourse  to  Parable— which  would  be  the  next  step  of 
probability.  In  any  case,  let  us  not  take  the  grandest  historical  pledge  of 
Christianity,  and  employ  it  as  an  argumentwn  ad  invidiam  in  screening 
abuses,  and  disguising  manifest  mistakes,  or  unworthy  misrepresentations. 
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adjunct  of  spiritual  hopes,,  which  comes  with  the  wit 
ness  of  a  religious  life,  we  may  find  an  anchor  which 
passes  within  the  veil — an  anchor  by  which  our  souls 
may  hold  among  the  storms  of  life  and  perplexities  of 
thought,  which  is  not  broken  by  saddening  questions 
of  outward  record,  but  strengthens  the  record  when  it 
is  weak,  and  coalesces  with  it  when  it  is  strong. 

So  Christ  was  baptized,  tempted,  transfigured, 
glorified;  died,  giving  his  life  as  a  sin-offering,  and 
lived  again,  justifying  the  great  hope  of  mankind.  This 
then  follows  •  we  too  must  give  ourselves  in  self- 
dedication,  and  with  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience, 
to  our  Father  and  His  Father ;  we  must  not  count  it 
a  strange  thing  to  have  trial,  which  may  try  us  without 
or  within ;  we  may  ask  of  God  sometimes  to  take  us  up 
into  His  mountain,  where  we  shall  see  more  clearly ; 
and  the  old  laws  and  figures  and  terrors  and  precepts 
will  shew  themselves  coming  to  an  end,  but  not  before 
their  end  is  fulfilled ;  not  dying  barren,  but  bearing 
fruit  in  a  deeper  sense  of  that  Eternal  Life-giver  from 
whom  they  came,  and  for  whose  purposes  of  love  they 
travailed ;  there  too  we  shall  hear  the  well-loved  Son, 
and  become  sons  ourselves,  the  Spirit  which  spake  in 
Him  persuading  us  that  his  words  can  not  pass  away,  and 
still  finding  in  our  better  hearts  a  living  echo  ;  and  when 
ever  we  come  down  from  true  communion  with  God,  or 
as  having  truly  turned  to  Him,  we  shall  not  grudge,  if 
He  asks  of  us  labour  or  decease  in  an  earthly  Jerusalem. 
Then  in  every  rite  and  service,  in  sacrament  and  scrip 
ture,  in  warning  and  reproof,  we  shall  no  longer  find 
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weariness ;  nor  think  that  such  things  are  like  old 
Etruria's  extinct  tongue,  to  be  reverently  gazed  at,  but 
not  understood ;  nor  shall  we  be  tempted  to  presump 
tuous  familiarity  with  them,  since  their  benefit  must 
come  from  a  living  presence,  even  from  the  God  once 
called  Jealous,  and  still  unchanged ;  since  He  is  not 
mocked,  and  requires  purity  in  them  that  draw  nigh 
Him. 

The  more  we  think  of  these  things,  the  greater 
becomes  their  mystery ;  yet  not  a  mystery  which  con 
founds  and  saddens,  but  one  which  encourages  by  its 
simplicity,  while  it  awes  by  its  scale  of  vastness. 
Everywhere  in  Creation  is  retribution,  and  often  wrath, 
yet  oftener  pity.  Human  merit  is  nothing,  yet  through 
human  effort  are  done  all  things.  Grace  is  all,  yet  impo 
tent,  until  it  becomes  perfect  in  deed.  The  world  that 
now  is,  bounds  our  apprehension  with  its  range,  moulds 
our  language  with  its  appearances,  confesses  that  it 
thrusts  but  temporal  pictures  into  the  unseen ;  yet  ever 
suggests  to  us  that  world  beyond,  where  God  is  not 
more  than  here,  but  where  we  conceive  we  shall  know 
Him  better ;  implies  for  us  what  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  aught  save  spirit  heard ;  yet  not  the  less  bids  us 
gaze,  and  listen,  and  seek ;  for  so  God  uses  it  as  His 
lesson  book ;  binding  us  within  sensations  and  imper 
fect  conceptions,  yet  making  these  instruments  with 
which  the  better  spirit  within  us  works,  until  we  confess 
Him  a  God  near  to  uphold,  though  far  offto  understand. 

Let  bodily  exercise  profit  a  little.  Let  education,  ex 
perience,  discipline,  bring  each  its  lesson.  The  Moral- 
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ist  speaks  not  in  vain  of  duty.  The  world  has  wise 
maxims.  The  Poet  takes  us  into  a  realm  of  imagina 
tion.  Yet,  alas  for  us,  if  we  think  all  these  things 
perfect.  Our  world  is  not  rounded,  our  blessings  are 
not  safe,  our  peace  is  not  complete,  until  we  have 
learnt  to  know  the  Giver  of  all  these  things,  the 
Judge  of  us  and  of  all  men,  for  all  the  use  we  have 
made  of  them.  In  that  hour  when  we  learn  this  les 
son,  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  ' '  wait  patiently  for  the 
"  Lord ;  until  He  incline  to  us  and  hear  our  calling  ;  He 
"  only  can  bring  us  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
"  miry  clay.  He  can  set  our  feet  upon  the  rock,  and 

"  order  our  goings Thou  art  our  helper 

"  and  redeemer ;  make  no  long  tarrying,  0  our  God," 
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ABSOLUTION. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven." — MATT,  xviii.  18,  comp.  xvi.  19. 

"  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them  :  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."— JOHN  xx.  23. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  texts  in  the  Gospels,  upon 
which  two  opposite  tendencies  of  interpretation  shew 
themselves.  The  first  confines  the  sense  of  the  texts 
to  the  generation  in  which  they  were  spoken ;  the 
second  extends  their  sense  to  all  time.  With  the 
first,  the  Prodigal  Son  means  the  Gentile  world, 
so  long  fallen  from  God ;  while  the  elder  bro 
ther  is  the  Jewish  nation,  slow  to  welcome  the  lost 
one's  return.  With  the  second,  there  is  always  a 
wandering,  and  always  a  place  for  returning;  the 
children  are  still  feeding  themselves  with  husks,  and 
the  Father  is  still  waiting  to  fall  upon  their  necks, 
and  to  kiss  them.  So  with  the  first,  the  hours  of  the 
day  at  which  the  Lord  calls  the  labourers  into  His 
vineyard,  are  the  stages  of  Old  Testament  history, 
or  epochs  in  the  evolution  of  the  past ;  whereas  with 
the  second,  the  day  is  man's  life,  and  the  hours  are 

p 
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his  chances  of  repentance,  and  the  gate  is  not  shut 
until  each  man's  eleventh  hour.  Not  that  the  advo 
cates  of  the  second  mode  of  viewing  things  deny  the 
parable  spoken  by  Christ  to  have  referred  to  his  own 
generation ;  but  they  say,  the  meaning  of  that  wisdom 
is  not  exhausted ;  the  fountains  of  the  Divine  compas 
sion  have  not  ceased  to  flow;  and  while  man's  nature, 
and  man's  need,  his  disease  and  the  cry  of  his  moan 
ing  are  the  same,  the  goodness  of  the  great  Physician, 
and  his  readiness  to  heal  are  the  same. 

Certainly,  this  second  mode  of  thought  goes  deeper. 
It  finds  greater  meaning  in  Christ's  mission,  gives 
greater  richness  to  his  words.  It  is  also  less  affected 
by  all  the  chances  of  speculation.  Only,  one  group 
of  texts,  in  the  judgment  of  many  Protestants,  opposes 
itself  to  the  idea  of  such  a  perpetuation  of  its  sense. 
The  power  of  '  binding  and  loosing'  seems  to  many 
to  belong  only  to  the  age  of  Christ ;  the  '  forgiving  or 
retaining  sins'  can  be,  they  conceive,  the  prerogative  of 
none  less  than  Apostles  j  hardly  even  theirs,  save  by 
peculiar  gift.  The  dread,  either  of  priestcraft  in  the 
Church,  or  of  fanaticism  in  the  sects,  gives  a  powerful 
influence  to  the  habit  of  restricting  this  special  group 
of  texts  to  the  apostolic  age  exclusively ;  and  as  Pro 
testant  authority  preponderates  on  this  side,  so  a 
strong  argument  in  its  favour  arises  from  the  general 
belief  that  miraculous  powers  accompanied  the  bearers 
of  a  mission  to  absolve,  and  that  when  those  powers 
ceased,  the  mission  which  they  attested  ceased  also. 
The  conclusion  is  triumphantly  summed  up  in  that 
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question  of  the  scribes,*  "  Who  can  forgive  sins,  but 
God  alone  ?" 

Still  there  are  some,  who,  with  no  bias  towards 
Rome,  and  without  denying  that  all  truth  may  be  exag 
gerated,  and  spiritual  powers  perverted,  are  not  satis 
fied  with  this  idea,  that  the  commission  of  the  Apostles 
ever  came  to  an  end.  They  think  that  Christ  lives  for 
ever,  and  that  his  Gospel  is  everlasting.  They  ask, 
not  only  how  his  faith  came  to  be  established,  but  what 
it  can  do  for  them  now.  If  miracles  are  ^necessary 
to  our  forgiveness,  they  would  rather  believe  that  God 
still  works  miracles,  than  that  He  has  ceased  to  for 
give.  But  since  nothing  is  more  constantly  taught  by 
Christ,  than  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  need 
not  save  a  man  from  being  lost,f  much  less  from  error; 
and  since  such  a  power  could  only  make  a  man  useful, 
but  not  blessed,  still  less  divine ;  so  when  the  Apostles 
bound  and  loosed,  or  forgave  sins  and  retained,  they 
seem  to  have  done  it,  not  in  virtue  of  miracle,  but  in 
virtue  of  that  holier  and  deeper  gift,  which  Christ 
consigned  when  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said,J 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted.  It  is  a  grave  question,  whether 
even  Christ  forgave  sins  by  his  own  power,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  not  rather  by  his  mission  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  by  his  unfailing  vision  of  the  Father's  mind. 
For,  if  we  compare  Gospel  with  Gospel,  He  says  that 
"  The  Son  of  Man  has  power;"  and  the  people  glorified 

*  St.  Luke  v.  21. 
f  St.  Matth.  vii.  22,  23.  J  St.  John  xx.  22,  23. 
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God,  for  giving  such  power  to  men.*  So,  if  the  Holy 
Spirit,  upon  which  all  vision  depends,  still  abides  with 
us,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  Apostles'  commission  remains, 
to  preach,  heal,  and  comfort,  or  rebuke,  must  not  the 
kernel  of  their  message  remain  ?  and  is  not  this  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  upon  conditions  which  God  pre 
scribes,  but  which  man  may  be  capable  of  discerning  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  question  more  fruitful 
in  debate,  or  more  susceptible  of  misunderstanding, 
than  the  one  opening  before  us.  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  approached  bettor,  from  a  consideration  of 
texts,  than  from  a  too  lively  view  of  the  controversies 
to  which  these  have  given  rise.  My  object  is  neither 
to  accuse  persons  nor  to  defend  persons,  but  to  define 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church. 

So  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to-  principles,  and 
understand  by  loosing  or  binding  the  definition  of 
moral  right  and  wrong,  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  that 
Christ  has  founded  a  society,  which  has  played  an  im 
portant  part  in  fixing  the  moral  sentiments,  and  sanc 
tioning  or  restraining  the  play  of  free  agency  amongst 
mankind.  It  is  a  matter  of  reasonable  faith  to  believe, 
that  the  moral  code  which  the  purer  spirits  of  our 
race  have  formed  by  their  contributions  throughout 
many  generations,  will  hold  good,  not  only  in  earth, 
but  in  heaven.  God  '  draws  us  by  the  cords  of  a  man/ 
He  will  not  judge  us  by  strange  principles,  enforced 
by  terror  on  a  reluctant  conscience ;  but  by  such  as 

*  St.  Matthew,  ix.  2—8.  St.  Luke,  v.  18—26. 
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His  Son  in  a  human  form  spake  j  such  as  His  Son's 
Apostles,  being  full  of  His  mind,  preached ;  such  as  a 
child  almost  by  instinct  apprehends ;  such  as  philo 
sophy,  in  what  experience  confirms  as  her  wisest  moods, 
will  seldom  hesitate  to  approve.  "We  can  hardly  over 
estimate  for  society,  for  the  Church,  or  for  speculation, 
the  importance  of  holding  fast,  by  proof  or  by  faith, 
this  practical  correspondence  of  our  highest  reason, 
and  God's  dealings  with  our  souls.  The  powers  of 
conscience,  undermined  by  materialism,  and  hardly  less 
threatened  by  scepticism  in  the  service  of  dogmatism, 
awake  again  to  consciousness  of  their  own  attributes 
in  the  light  of  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  So,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  God's  thoughts  are  higher  than  our 
thoughts,  the  transcendance  is  not  by  unintelligible 
ness,  but  by  the  mystery  of  surpassing  goodness.* 

When  we  turn  from  the  power  of  loosening  or  bind 
ing  principles,  to  that  of  absolving  or  condemning 
persons,  no  difficulty  arises,  so  long  as  we  deal  with 
the  congregation  at  large.  When  we  preach  the 
Gospel,  we  absolve,  for  we  declare  forgiveness.  More 
emphatically,  in  administering  either  sacrament  we 
absolve,  for  we  declare  pardon  and  minister  peace,  in 
proportion  as  each  living  soul  brings  its  measure  of  the 
conditions,  repentance  and  faith.  If  any  one  objects, 
that  these  are  acts  to  which  any  layman  is  competent, 
we  can  but  answer  with  St.  Paul,  not  wishing  to  con 
demn  others,  "  We  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the 

*  Isaiah  Iv.  7—12. 
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"  regularly  constituted  Churches  of  God."  Our 
Church  judges,  that  a  ministry  so  important  as  that  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments  should  be  confided  to  a 
proper  officer,  and  when  such  a  one  has  it  so  consigned, 
some  rare  reason  of  exceptional  gift  or  necessity  seems 
in  fairness  required  to  justify  interference  with  his  duty. 
Whatever  may  be  hoped  of  those,  who,  like  the  early 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  find  in  the  strong 
witness  of  the  innermost  mind  abundant  assurance  of 
justification,  we  do  not  step  beyond  our  province  to 
condemn  such,  but  we  fail  to  see  on  Scriptural  grounds, 
(and  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  the  Church,)  what  right 
any  one  has  to  separate  the  Atonement  of  Christ  once 
offered  from  its  perpetual  commemoration  in  Sacra 
ment.  The  same  authority  which  guarantees  the 
Atonement,  prescribes  the  Sacrament.  So  often  as 
we  duly  "  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death,"  we  do  not 
restore,  God  forbid  !  the  mangled  frame,  and  flowing 
wounds,  but  we  revive  the  obedience  which  made  them 
sacrificial  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  we  administer  every 
benefit  of  that  precious  Death,  for  earth  or  for  heaven, 
to  all  who  with  sacred  symbol  and  true  faith  remember 
it.  The  proneness  of  mankind  to  grasp  at  signs, 
instead  of  at  the  thing  signified,  has  made  the  mass  of 
teachers  dwell  most  on  the  visible  blood,  which  is  most 
easily  exhibited  to  the  senses ;  but  we  can  never  hold, 
that  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  which  is  faith,  or  to  the 
eye  of  God  which  is  truth,  any  saving  element  of 
Christ's  death,  or  any  healing  power  of  his  precious 
Passion,  is  less  present  as  we  kneel  around  onr  humble 
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village  board,  than  if  we  had  stood  by  the  Cross  on 
Calvary,  and  caught  the  last  glance  of  our  Master 
passing  into  his  kingdom,  So,  in  whatever  degree  a 
constituted  Ministry,  (which,  by  imposition  of  hands, 
or  otherwise,  holds  ideally  the  place  of  the  Apostles,) 
has  a  rightful  function  in  administering  the  Sacraments, 
it  has  in  the  same  degree  a  world-long  power  of  abso 
lution.  For  to  give  either  baptism  or  the  eucharist,  is 
in  the  full  sense  of  ecclesiastical  language  to  absolve. 

All  this  is  so  evident  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  terms,  that  it  only  needs  to  be  guarded 
against  misunderstanding  by  a  careful  avoidance  of 
exaggeration.  We  can  never  too  well  remember,  that 
our  acts  are  but  ministerial.  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal  j  not  flame  or  terror ;  but  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  the  persuasion  of  truth.  Not 
eating  and  drinking  saves  men,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  love  of  God.  Our  Church  aids 
us  in  this  remembrance,  by  casting  nearly  all  her  ex 
pressions  of  absolution  into  a  declaratory  or  precatory 
form.  We  declare  the  conditions,  repentance  and 
faith ;  we  pray  that  these,  immutable  as  the  counsel  of 
Him  who  cannot  lie,  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  persons  of 
the  congregation  whom  we  address.  So  we  are 
servants,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  not  only  of  a  Divine 
Master,  but  also  of  men.  We  are  organs  of  the  con 
gregation,  living  voices  of  the  body  of  Christ;  not 
more  praying  for  ourselves,  than  giving  prayer  of 
others  its  expression.  Hence,  if  ever  by  unwelcome 
display  of  ceremonial  pomp,  or  overstrained  doctrine,  or 
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opposing  religion  to  secular  discovery,  or  wilful  incon 
sistency  of  life,  we  hurt  the  conscience  of  the  congre 
gation,  we  sin  against  our  brethren  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Our  authority  never  has  a  right  to  go  beyond 
persuasion ;  when  it  fails  to  find  echo  in  average  men's 
consciences,  it  is  void.  All  this  no*  more  renders  our 
ministry  invalid,  than  for  a  herald  to  be  a  servant 
vitiates  his  proclamation  of  peace  or  war. 

If  we  turn  to  our  Ordination  Service,  we  now  under 
stand  in  what  sense  the  Church  says,  "  Whose  sins 
"  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whose  sins 
"  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained."  Thereby  our 
Chief  Officer  commits  to  us  the  ministration  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  which  as  a  savour  of  life  to  the 
living,  and  of  death  to  the  dead,  declare  pardon  and 
consign  peace,  to  every  man  that  turns  away  from  his 
wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  but  proclaim  no 
pardon  without  repentance,  no  peace  without  trust  in 
God.  Jerome,  that  rude,  but  learned  saint,  warned 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  his  time,  not  to  think* 
that  their  power  went  beyond  that  of  a  Levitical  priest, 
who  might  distinguish  the  leper  from  the  clean,  but 
could  neither  inflict  leprosy,  nor  cure  it ;  so  Bishops 
and  Presbyters,  he  says,  may  know  who  is  to  be  bound 
or  loosened,  but  must  not  therefore  assume  Pharisaic 
superiority  of  brow,  since  God  judges,  not  by  priestly 
sentence,  but  by  the  life  of  those  who  are  tried.  That 
is  to  say,  our  office  is  ministerial  as  regards  heaven, 

*  Bingham,  xix,  ii.  6,  from  Ilierou  in  Matth.  xvi. 
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and  pronunciatory  of  conditions,  not  damnatory  of 
persons  :  but  if  any  part  of  it  seems  judicial,  that  is 
only  admonitory,  and  an  instrument  of  discipline,  or  a 
preventive  of  scandal  in  the  congregation,  but  does  not 
in  itself  extend  beyond  earth.  That  our  Church  so 
intends  her  own  delivery  of  the  ideal  keys  to  her 
ministers,  appears  from  her  direction  for  their  use ; 
since  the  Ordinal  which  makes  us  readers  of  a  Liturgy, 
must  be  understood  by  the  services  which  are  read. 
We  are  not  of  ourselves  to  devise  an  absolution,  but  to 
declare  and  pronounce  that  God  pardons  and  absolves 
all  who  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  trust.  All  this 
is  nothing,  but  putting  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  proper  officer,  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  or 
of  a  general  statement.  Even  the  Commination, 
which,  if  we  had  not  heard  or  read  it  on  so  many  Ash- 
Wednesdays,  would  strike  us  with  a  Sinaitic  sound, 
is  but  a  stern  sermon  on  repentance. 

If  there  is  a  power  of  absolving,  it  will  be  asked,  is 
there  also  of  condemning  ?  If  we  may  give  the 
Eucharist,  may  we  withhold  ?  On  this  question  of 
discipline,  our  Church  does  not  differ  in  theory  from 
stricter  sects  which  surround  her.  All  religious 
societies  profess,  that  grave  and  open  scandal  ought  in. 
its  degree  to  exclude  from  such  acts  of  communion  as 
would  shock  others,  and  not  benefit  the  offender. 
Only  in  enforcement  of  such  a  theory,  our  Church  stops 
short  by  superior  gentleness ;  she  knows  of  what 
human  nature  consists ;  she  dreads  the  sin  of  slander  ; 
she  discourages  espionage ;  she  shrinks  from  the 
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least  sign  of  inquisitorial  tyranny.  If  the  grand 
organisation  of  all  her  congregations  in  the  unity  of 
the  national  commonwealth  make  her  slower  to  pro 
nounce  in  one  capacity  a  sentence  which  she  might 
remember  in  another ;  or  if  her  ministers  accept  the 
solemn  verdicts  of  law  as  better  tests  of  fitness,  than 
their  private  conjectures  of  character,  this  neither 
affects  her  theory,  nor  excludes  from  her  practice  the 
same  principles  as  guided  the  purest  Church  of  old. 
For  the  freedom,  which  it  is  hence  her  privilege,  more 
than  her  necessity,  to  grant  men,  is  in  effect  an  appeal 
to  their  own  conscience.  This  is  the  same  power, 
(though  men  little  think  it)  in  virtue  of  which  Ambrose  • 
repelled  the  homicidal  Emperor  from  his  Cathedral. 
Every  man  with  us  may  come,  until  the  congregation 
by  means  of  law,  which  is  its  voice,  pronounces  him 
unfit;  but  every  man  is  warned  of  the  conditions 
before  God.  Whether  one  service  may  not  express 
these  conditions  too  harshly,  and  another  assume  them 
too  confidently,  (as  a  third  may  enlarge  too  frankly  on 
things  better  veiled,)  is  not  our  question  here  ;  the 
great  idea  of  loosing  or  binding  principles,  and  of 
remitting  or  retaining  sins,  seems  neither  forgotten  by 
our  Church,  nor  exercised  by  her  with  any  approach 
to  harshness.  Would  that  our  laity  did  not  treat 
themselves  more  cruelly  than  any  priestly  tyrant  would 
desire !  so  often  as  they  reject  the  sacred  symbols  of 
our  Lord's  Passion,  because  they  shrink  from  the  effort 
of  thought  or  seriousness  which  our  fuller  acts  of 
communion  require,  so  often  they  retain  their  own 
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sins  ;  for  they  reject  that  fullest  expression  of  forgive 
ness,  which  is  Absolution.  If  we  err,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  charity  and  prudence,  though  some  may  call  these 
remissness.  Yet  how  few  would  press  a  legal  right  to 
a  sacrament,  if  they  received  the  slightest  moral  dis 
couragement  ?  Men  are  only  too  backward. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  all  this  at  the  strictest  would 
be  mere  discipline,  and  would  stop  short  of  heaven,  I 
must  leave  it  to  bolder  minds  to  ask  more.  We  may 
please  ourselves  with  imagining  a  Church,  in  which  all 
laymen  should  be  saints,  and  all  clergymen  infallible ; 
in  which  case,  their  judgments,  being  right,  would  be 
ratified  in  heaven.  We  need  not  think  the  sentence  of 
a  religious  body  a  light  thing,  though  all  ideal  language 
must  be  qualified  in  practice.  But  that  which  experi 
ence  will  sometimes  shew  us,  is  the  leper  cast  out  from 
the  congregation,  yet  pitied  and  healed  by  Christ ;  the 
infidel  Samaritan  doing  good  works,  which  the  orthodox 
Jew  neglected ;  the  verdicts  of  man^  synods  and  human 
tribunals  disallowed  by  the  better  knowledge  of  men 
on  earth,  therefore  hardly,  we  can  suppose,  approved 
in  heaven.  So  the  presumption  of  a  Divine  verdict 
which  the  Church  may  entertain,  seems  just,  if  we 
speak  of  the  moral  utterances  of  pure  minds ;  and 
trustworthy,  as  regards  the  pledges  of  pardon,  which 
it  is  her  religious  office  to  convey ;  but  it  cannot  safely 
be  extended  to  judicial  sentences  on  men  whose  motives 
or  meanings  may  be  misjudged,  and  their  acts  misre 
presented  ;  sometimes  their  cause  the  better,  and  their 
words  the  truer,  Even  the  former  hope,  at  the 
strongest,  presumes  conditions  fulfilled. 
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One  formula  of  our  Church  stands  so  much  alone, 
that  I  have  reserved  it  for  the  last.  In  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  we  are  permitted,  if  the  sick  person  desire 
it,  to  say,  "  By  Christ 's  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
"  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins."  This  may  be  inter 
preted,  ' '  I  declare  thee  free  from  that  censure  which 
"the  Church  in  Christ's  name  pronounces  upon 
"  impenitence  ;  free  therefore  to  enjoy  confidently  all 
<(  Christ's  promises  to  those  who  repent  and  believe." 
Still,  there  may  seem  implied  a  feeling,  that,  if  all  is 
done  rightly  on  earth,  the  faith  of  the  penitent,  and 
the  act  of  him  who  gives  ministerial  voice  to  the 
Divine  mercy,  will  not  be  without  correspondence  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Even  so,  this  act  would 
be  but  an  application  to  one  man's  soul,  of  what  we 
hold  out  freely  to  all  men  in  every  sermon  we  preach. 
"  Whosoever  thirsteth,  let  him  come  to  the  waters 
freely/'  The  more  positive  form  might  be  explained, 
by  the  greater  need  of  a  mind  drooping  amidst  the 
anxieties  of  sickness,  by  confession  made,  and  by 
expressed  desire. 

Yet  here  we  must  notice,  that  a  full  thousand  years 
passed  over  the  Church,  since  the  great  day  of  Pente 
cost,  before  she  dared  to  frame  the  absolution  of  any 
man  in  so  positive  and  judicial  a  form.  It  was  in  the 
midnight  of  the  ages  that  this  form  began,  as  the  great 
Roman  ritualists,  with  a  frankness  which  does  them 
honour,  confessed;*  and  they  palliated  it  only  as  not 
intended  to  carry  a  meaning  beyond  that  of  older 

*  Bingham,  xix.  1,  &c.,  but  especially  xix.  ii.  5,  6. 
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forms.  So  things  creep  on ;  until  what  begged  at  first 
for  toleration,  becomes  dominant  and  exclusive.  For 
this,  and  other  reasons,  nine-tenths  of  our  own  clergy, 
until  within  a  few  years  back,  shrank  from  the  use  of 
this  special  form.  Most  of  us  perhaps  have  never  used 
it.  I  have  as  little  wish,  as  right,  to  blame  those  who 
do ;  nor  would  I  refuse  to  pronounce  with  explanation, 
the  form  prescribed  for  me,  if  it  were  desired.  Yet  it- 
could  effect  nothing,  which  is  not  as  much  effected  by 
administering  the  Eucharist ;  which  may  be  the  wiser' 
course.  We  can  explain  the  retention  of  the  form, 
and  think  it  susceptible  of  a  fair  sense,  when  not  abused ; 
though  a  thing  so  late  in  origin,  so  easily  exaggerated, 
so  connected  with  many  old,  if  not  reviving  abuses,  and 
apt  to  give  a  handle  to  such  as  view  the  most  mode 
rate  exercise  of  a  clergyman's  office  with  jealousy,  may 
fairly  be  thought  one  of  the  first  things  which  the 
Church,  as  a  living  society,  might  make  again,  if  she 
were  happily  guided,  the  subject  of  candid  re -consider 
ation. 

The  assumption  that  things  are  done  rightly,  runs 
so  much  through  our  Church  offices,  and  is  so  neces 
sary  to  explain  all  ideal  language,  that  it  is  nothing 
strange  for  the  idea  of  absolution  to  require  it.  So 
long  as  we  mean  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  administer 
ing  rites  which  embody  pardon,  or  even  a  theory,  which 
we  are  not  hasty  to  act  upon,  of  enforcing  discipline 
against  scandal,  no  difficulty  seems  to  arise.  Even 
though  human  instrumentality  could  do  nothing  but 
remove  from  a  suffering  mind  the  apprehension  of 
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crushing  wrath,  it  might  be  no  slight  service  thus  to 
exhibit  in  its  true  character  that  abundance  of  Divine 
compassion,,  which  is  ever  ready  to  overflow  upon  us 
with  light,  if  we  did  not  shut  it  out  from  ourselves  by 
misgivings,  as  we  take  true  account  of  our  own  guilt, 
but  not  of  God's  atoning  love.  What  is  meant  by 
Absolution,  seems  but  a  strong  expression  of  the 
Gospel.  So  far  as  its  application  belongs  to  one  set  of 
men,  it  is  only  because  the  Church  has  a  Ministry. 

The  case  becomes  widely  different,  if  we  invert  the 
true  process,  by  making  God's  pardon  depend  upon 
our  pronouncing  it.  That  would  be,  as  if  we  made 
our  household  clock  the  cause  of  Sunrise.  So  if  any 
one,  in  love  of  power,  or  overstraining  form,  should  in 
our  own,  or  in  any  other  age,  weaken  the  minds  of 
morbid  persons,  so  as  to  excite  their  eagerness  for  an 
official  form  of  consolatory  utterance,  this  would  be  as 
if  a  physician  should  propagate  disease,  for  the  sake  of 
being  employed  to  cure  it.  Such  a  process  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  directly  contrary  of  Christ's  work  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  healing  souls,  but  making  them 
sick. 

All  functions  which  exist  as  remedial  to  evil  or 
sorrow,  are  discharged  best,  when  they  render  them 
selves  least  necessary.  The  glory  of  the  physician  is 
to  prevent  disease  j  we  thank  most  the  lawyer  who  lets 
us  escape  litigation.  It  should  be  our  happiness,  as  it 
is  our  duty,  to  strengthen  men's  consciences,  by  giving 
them  clear  views  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  re 
quirements,,  and  not  only  of  pleasantness  in  the  paths 
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of  innocence,  but  of  peace  in  returning  to  them ;  though 
some  natures  may  be  less  attracted,  because  they  are 
less  awed  by  such  a  tone,  than  by  one  which  would 
entangle  them  in  scruples  and  overwhelm  them  with 
fears.  If  any  need  advice,  we  may  advise  them  ;  but 
we  must  not  terrify  them  into  the  need.  So  long  as 
human  nature  and  life  remain,  there  will  be  cases  in 
which  unburdening  the  heart  by  confession  will  give 
relief,  and  sometimes  strength;  but  as  a  habit,  it 
implies  weakness,  and  increases  weakness.  We  cannot 
say  of  Confession  (as  we  may  of  other  things  which  we 
regard  with  jealousy,)  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  New 
Testament  j  for  the  first  Christians  practised  it,  though 
in  freedom,  and  amongst  themselves  ;  not  of  necessity, 
nor  by  official  command.  So,  in  hearing  confession, 
the  priest's  power  only  differs  from  the  layman's,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  the  administrator  of  public  rites  ;  he  may 
pronounce  on  fitness  for  these,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Congregation,*  to  whom  confession  was  primitively 
made.  Beyond  this,  the  authority  of  the  priest  is  that 
of  a  friend,  to  whom  we  concede  so  much  as  our  esti 
mate  of  his  fitness  renders  reasonable. 

Whether  the  old  accusation  against  our  calling,  that 
it  magnifies  its  office  until  it  destroys  its  end,  and  that 
in  the  matter  of  confession  it  has  made  itself  a  master 
where  it  should  have  been  a  servant,  be  truly  or  falsely 
revived  with  special  emphasis  in  our  time,  we  must 
regret  that  it  should  seem  true.  In  whatever  degree 

*  Matt,  xviii.  17,  with  the  quotations  in  Bingham  on  the  office  of  the 
Penitentiary  Priest. 
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such  a  tendency  exists,  it  will  cause  more  sin  than  it 
will  cure ;  and  whom  it  does  not  subjugate,  it  will  repel. 

Experiments,  how  far  the  English  taste  will  soften 
to  admit  warmth  and  colour  and  harmony,  may  bo 
borne  as  long  as  the  pulse  of  the  congregation  is 
delicately  felt ;  although  even  here  we  might  remember, 
that  God's  truest  incense  is  prayer ;  and  St.  Athanasius 
dreaded,  lest  music  might  be  refined*  so  as  to  make 
religion  an  art.  No  man  is  so  much  bound  to  obey 
the  law  for  conscience  sake,  as  a  clergyman  in  his 
function  ;f  yet  he  may  ask  of  legislative  administrators 
to  make  it  clear,  before  they  enforce  it  penally.  To 
cherish  tenaciously  •  ambiguities,  which  may  lead  a 
minister  astray,  and  betray  him  when  he  relies  upon 
them,  is  more  for  the  power  than  for  the  credit  of 
those  who  are  most  responsible  for  it. 

Far  more  subtly  dangerous  than  anything  which 
arrests  men's  eyes,  is  either  such  an  exercise  of  power 
as  indirectly  poisons  the  fountains  of  literature,  or 
such  a  secret  discipline  as  makes  weaker  souls 
dependent  upon  a  human  verdict,  instead  of  free 
to  be  guided  by  their  Saviour  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

*  S.  Aug.  Conf. 

f  Admitting  the  wide  difference  between  a  theological  and  a  literary 
jurisdiction, — and  acknowledging  unreservedly  the  right  of  our  Bishops 
to  control  public  ministrations  according  to  law,  as  a  thing  utterly  diffe 
rent  from  annoying  or  calumniating  a  sincere  student  on  account  of 
literary  or  metaphysical  difficulties,  of  which  it  has  been  demonstrated 
they  can  themselves  give  no  better  solution  than  the  one  given  by  him, — 
I  still  think  the  proposal  that  a  law  which  has  been  obstinately  upheld, 
should  be  elucidated  at  the  penal  cost  of  some  unfortunate  clergyman 
who  may  have  been  misled  by  it,  betrays  a  cool  inhumanity,  much  at 
variance  with  Christ's  precept  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 
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This  last,  possibly  our  greatest,  danger  is  too  subtle 
in  its   nature,  too  sacred  in  its  intention,   too  elastic 
in   its   operation,  for  the  rude   handling  of  lawyers. 
Our  truer  safeguard  is  described  in  those  words,  often 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  never  more 
needed  than  now :  ( '  Stand  fast  in  the  freedom  where- 
"  with    Christ  has  made  y,s  free,    and  be  not  again 
"  entangled  in  the  yoke  of  bondage"     (Gal.  v.  1.)     If 
we  think  only  of  the  Mosaic  law,  these  words  seem 
little   to  concern   us ;  as   if  men   dwell   only  on   the 
physical  pains  of  Christ,  and  exclude  the  Divine  graces 
from  his  Atonement,  it  would  be  hardly  strange  for 
his  blood,  (since  they  say  God  has  pleasure  in  it  for 
its  own  sake,)   to  be  often  reproduced.     But,  if  by 
freedom  we  understand  that  sense  of  our  own  personal 
relation  to  God,  which  Christ  inwardly  reveals,   then 
not  only  the  law,  but  every  analogous  obstacle,  intel 
lectual  or  moral,  from  hard  sayings  or  systems,  priest's 
ceremonial  or  prelate's  sentence,  dissolves  in  the  clear 
light,  or  takes  its  subordinate  place,   as  ministering  to 
an  end.    Both  priests  and  sabbaths  are  seen  to  be  made 
for  man.     Scriptures  record  the  experiences  of  man 
learning  of  God.     An  indirect  sign  of  the  ever-living 
power  of  Christ,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  faith,  appears  in 
this,  that  both  mental  perplexities  and  public  troubles 
are  never  so  fully  healed,  as  when  we  turn  for  counsel 
to  that  mind,  in  which  no  element  has  proved  mortal, 
but  which  ever  lightens  through  storms  which  threat 
ened  to  obscure  it ;  thus  he  carries  for  us  our  anchor 
within  the  veil,  and  still  lives  among  us,  though  in 

Q 
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bodily  form  he  is  not  here,  but  risen.  But  St.  Paul 
would  tell  us,  that  if  apart  from  restitution,  or  atone 
ment,  or  special  need  of  relief,  we  put  ourselves  under 
a  yoke  of  confession  to  a  priest,  Christ  profits  us 
nothing.  He  is  then  become  of  no  effect  to  us ;  we 
are  fallen  from  the  state  of  freeborn  manhood,  to  one 
differing  nothing  from  that  of  servants.  We  cannot 
heal  one  bondage  by  another.  It  is  the  truth  that 
makes  men  free.  Any  remedy  short  of  this  will  be  only 
a  new  form  of  the  disease. 

Since  the  time  must  come,  when  neither  confessor 
nor  friend  can  accompany  us,  but  we  shall  go  alone 
into  that  spiritual  world,  of  which  so  little  can  be 
defined,  though  it  is  right  to  think  much,  we  shall  do 
best,  by  taking  to  ourselves  the  armour*  of  him  who 
has  gone  before.  There  we  shall  find  him,  of  whom 
our  faith  witnesses  that  he  lives  for  evermore.  If  we 
had  seen  him  on  earth,  we  would  not  have  turned 
from  him  who  knew  what  Man  is,  and  what  God  is, 
to  any  one  less  able  to  help.  The  more  we  enter  into 
his  mind  now,  the  more  we  shall  find  in  some  sense, 
(not  less  real,  because  it  may  be  more  figurative  than 
we  had  supposed,)  that  his  mediation  remains  all-suffi 
cing;  our  confession  is  best  made  in  his  spirit,  as 
through  his  name,  with  full  confidence  in  a  God  who 
has  called  us  to  freedom  both  from  sin  and  from 
anxiety :  the  absolution,  which  he,  the  high-priest  of 
our  hearts,  pronounces  upon  repentant  faith,  whether 
expressed  in  sacrament,  or  perhaps  known  by  experi- 

«  1  Pet.  iv.  1 ;  Ephcs.  vi.  11 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8-10  ;  Hcb.  vi.  18—20. 
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ence,  (but  hardly  more  because  echoed  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  like  ourselves,)  is  the  everlasting  expression  of 
a  Truth  which  cannot  change. 

To  Him,  whose  nature  is  to  have  mercy  so  long  as 
his  creatures  retain  the  power  of  asking  mercy,  we 
best  commit  the  sin  and  sense  of  sin,  by  which  we  are 
tied  and  bound,  that  the  pitifulness  of  his  great  good 
ness  may  loose  us,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Q  2 


XVI. 

THE     GREAT    GULF. 

"  Besides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  so 
that  they  who  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot ;  neither  can 
they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence.  Then  he  said,  I  pray 
thee,  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldst  send  him  to  my  father's 
house ;  for  I  have  five  brethren  ;  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest 
they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment.  Abraham  saith  unto 
him,  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  let  them  hear  them :  And 
he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham  ;  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from 
the  dead,  they  will  repent :  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead."—  ST.  LUKE  xvi.  26—31. 

THE  Parable,  of  which  this  is  the  second  half,  is 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  first  half  sketches 
the  selfish  life  of  a  rich  man.  He  is  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen ;  fares  sumptuously,  not  only  on  great 
occasions,  but  every  day;  while  he  leaves  the  beggar 
starving  at  his  door.  It  is  not  a  history  we  are  reading, 
but  a  parable.  Both  sides  are  painted  as  in  a  picture. 
You  see  the  pomp,  and  you  see  the  squalid  poverty  of 
the  East,  in  which  the  beggar,  fall  of  sores,  hangs 
outside  of  society,  half-way  between  mankind  and  the 
brutes.  So  the  dogs  come  and  lick  the  sores  of 
Lazarus.  But  the  time  comes  when  both  die,  and  the 
lot  is  changed.  We  are  still  reading  a  parable>  not  a 
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history.  The  poor  man  now  appears  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  that  is,  in  a  place  of  favour  and  contentment ; 
but  the  other  lifts  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment.  When 
he  asks  for  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  no  one  can  cross 
the  great  gulf  to  give  it  him.  Here  begins  my  text. 

The  line  of  division  between  good  and  bad  men 
can  seldom  bo  accurately  traced  by  mortal  eyes.  We 
are  tempted  to  think,  there  is  not  so  much  difference. 
One  has  one  kind  of  virtue  or  fault ;  and  another  has 
another  kind.  We  almost  approve  the  question 
often  put  to  men  mindful  of  religious  exercises,  what 
do  they  in  common  life  more  than  others,  by  whom 
such  exercises  are  neglected  ?  Thus  we  forget  that 
religion  is  itself  a  duty,  including  the  virtues  of  grati 
tude,  obedience,  or  contrition. 

If  we  look  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find  the  funda 
mental  difference  between  men  is  not  merely  of  degree, 
but  is  radical,  and  in  kind.  We  may  not  have  the 
power,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty,  to  discriminate 
different  persons  into  the  class  to  which  each  belongs ; 
but  men  not  the  less  grow  or  fade,  and  their  character 
at  length  assumes  a  prominent  bias.  Some  we  can 
trust,  others  we  cannot.  We  see  the  gulf  widening 
clearly  sometimes  in  comparing  a  man  with  his  past 
self,  noticing  what  he  is,  and  remembering  what  ho 
was  once.  It  may  be  unavoidable,  when  we  are  sev 
ered  from  our  past  opinions ;  and  not  less  so,  though 
more  unfortunate,  when  we  are  divided  from  former 
friends.  It  is  more  serious,  when  a  man  has  left  his 
first  principles  behind  him ;  when  inclination  has 
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thrust  duty,  first  out  of  his  conduct,  and  last  out  of 
his  soul.  It  is  manifest  that  some  men  deteriorate,  as 
soon  as  the  relaxation  of  youth's  discipline  leaves  them 
unguided  and  open  to  manhood's  temptations.  Some 
go  so  far,  that  the  very  world  calls  them  lost ;  they 
vanish,  it  is  said,  out  of  society ;  as  in  helpless  debt, 
social  infamy,  or  suicide.  Hence  there  seems  in  this 
world  an  endless  possibility  of  ruin,  and  that  irretrieva 
ble.  The  gulf  seems  ever  widening  between  what 
men  might  have  been,  and  what  they  become.  This  is 
for  good,  as  for  evil.  There  is  rest,  honour,  good  name, 
peace  of  mind,  on  one  side  ;  social  helplessness,  shame, 
self- contempt,  on  the  other.  If  we  do  not  see  men  in 
heaven  or  hell,  we  see  them  happily  saved,  or  infinitely 
lost.  All  this  is  known  to  parents,  guardians,  and 
teachers ;  not  least  to  those  whose  boundless  charity  has 
laboured,  often  in  vain,  to  save  some  one  irretrievably 
receding  down  the  precipice,  sinking  into  the  abyss. 

Are  we  then  to  take  all  the  images  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  to  lavish  them  upon  things  temporal  ? 
Certainly  not  so.  Not  such  was  the  creed  or  dream  of 
all  those  teachers  whose  wisdom  seems  deepest  in  its 
process,  and  certainly  has  been  noblest  in  its  results. 
Not  such,  above  all,  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  His 
doctrine,  if  once  demonstrably  ascertained,  ought, 
especially  on  the  proper  subject  of  his  mission,  and 
apart  from  accidental  associations,  to  be  for  Christians 
final .  For,  though  He  is  not  ashamed  in  all  things  to 
call  us  brethren,  and  we  know  that  as  Man  he  under 
went  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge  respecting 
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sucli  tilings  as  the  time  of  the  End,  which  it  was  not 
his  mission  to  declare,  it  would  be  widely  different  to 
hold  that  his  express  teaching,  on  that  which  He  came 
to  shew  us  of  the  Father  and  of  the  world  to  come, 
can  ever  be  set  aside  as  erroneous.  That  would  be,  in 
effect,  to  surrender  his  religion,  or  at  least  his  authority. 
Again,  although  on  the  ground  of  "  Evidences/'  we 
may  find  a  surer  foundation  for  Christ's  authority  in 
the  eternal  response  of  mankind's  conscience  to  his 
goodness,  than  in  disputed  incidents  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  authority,  when  established,  must  on 
the  ground  of  religion  be  the  highest  warrant  for  our 
hope,  and  the  rightful  corrective  of  our  doubts.  No- 
thing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  Christ  places  his 
ultimate  retribution  beyond  the  grave.  The  rich  man 
died,  and  was  buried.  Not  from  the  outside  of  a 
Messianic  feast,  nor  from  any  earthly  and  Millennial 
Jerusalem,  but  from  beyond  the  dim  gates  of  the 
shadowy  realm  of  the  dead  (wherever  its  place  and 
whatever  their  form),  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  is  raised, 
of  him  who  sought  too  late  a  place  for  repentance,  and 
who  desired  his  brethren  warned  in  time.  We  can 
neither  doubt  this  parable  to  be  Christ's  own,  nor  that 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  entire  spirit  of  his  teaching. 
Indeed,  whatever  light,  or  rather,  whatever  occasion 
for  questioning  special  phrases  or  incidents  (especially 
in  their  order),  may  be  thrown  across  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  by  dispassionate  scrutiny,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  all  those  views  which  restrict  Christ's 
teaching  to  a  mere  temporal  horizon,  either  by  rep  re- 
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senting  him  as  a  mere  social  Keformer,  or  still  more,  as 
a  Jewish  (or  mistaken)  Messiah,  will  ultimately  be 
compelled  to  give  place  to  the  profounder  and  truer 
view,  which  acknowledges  his  kingdom  in  this  world, 
but  also  beyond  it — beyond  that  death  of  the  cross,  in 
undergoing  which  He  promised  a  place  to  the  penitent 
by  his  side, 

We  must  concede,  such  phrases  as  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you, 
may  bear  a  merely  moral  significance,  as  well  as  an 
interpretation  which  finds  in  them  the  permanence  of 
personal  life ;  but  not  so  the  parable  from  whence  our 
text  is  taken ;  not  so  the  promise  on  the  cross ;  not 
the  deep  utterances  of  revelation  from  the  xivth  to  the 
xviith  chapters  of  St.  John;  not  the  more  characteristic 
features  of  Christ's  mission  and  ministry. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  Christ  and  his  faith  have 
added  far  less  than  might  be  supposed  in  the  way  of 
distinct  features  of  apprehension  to  our  conceptions  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Probably  the  nature  of 
the  case  rendered  this  parsimony  of  revelation  neces 
sary  :  for  if  we  cannot  reason  of  our  own  mind  and 
its  operations,  without  borrowing  terms  of  metaphor 
from  our  bodily  senses,  how  much  less  can  that  higher 
world,  into  which  faith  carries  up  our  aspirations  of 
undying  affection  and  hope,  but  leaves  all  our  senses 
behind  on  earth,  be  described  in  any  language  which 
earthly  ear  could  interpret  to  our  mind  ?  Whatever 
may  be  the  reason,  there  is  hardly  in  the  world  a  con 
trast  between  theory  and  reality  more  remarkable,  than 
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the  difference  between  that  extent  of  space  and  variety 
of  subject  which  is  popularly  supposed  in  Revelation, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  what  Christ  reveals.  He 
tells  us  of  the  Father,  and  bids  us  trust  in  the  Father 
and  in  himself;  to  strive  to  be  perfect,  as  He  is,  be 
cause  the  Father  is  perfect.  We  ask  him  of  the  time ; 
he  says,  it  is  not  for  us  to  know :  Of  the  number ;  he 
answers,  Follow  thou  me  :*  We  complain,  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  place  ;  he  answers  us,  that  he 
goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  us.  Who  is  to  understand 
what  becomes  of  virtuous  heathens,  and  imperfect 
Christians,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  mixed  character, 
and  neutral  tint ;  in  his  Father's  house,  he  answers, 
are  many  mansions.  How  is  Christianity  to  be  applied 
to  the  social  problems  of  the  world  ?  ' '  Who  made 
me,"  he  says,  "  a  judge  or  divider  over  you  ?"  Is  our 
faith  then  never  to  pass  into  the  administration  of 
kingdoms  ?  "  Eender  unto  Csesar,"  he  bids  us,  "  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's."  Why  have  we  not  stronger 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  unseen  world,  if  it  is  to 
exercise  such  a  dominion  over  our  life  here  ?  Why  is  no 
one  mercifully  sent  from  beyond  the  grave  to  warn  us  ? 
If  we  believe  not,  says  virtually  Christ,  such  witnesses  as 
we  have  in  our  hands,  neither  would  we  believe  though 
in  our  own  time  we  saw  one  rise  from  the  dead.  As  if  he 


*  The  saying  of  our  Lord,  quoted  above,  What  is  that  to  thee,  follow 
t7iou  me,  is  seldom  quoted  against  framing  theories,  or  imposing  systems 
of  definition  ;  but  often  against  questioning  them,  or  their  evidence,  in 
ever  so  good  faith,  or  ever  so  necessarily.  Yet, as  it  comes  from  Christ's 
lips,  it  applies  far  more  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
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had  said,  How  little  could  a  temporary  apparition  per 
suade  those  who  have  been  able  to  harden  themselves 
against  the  witness  of  all  who  have  gone  before  them 
in  the  faith,  and  of  their  own  consciences,  to  the  cer 
tainty  of  God's  retribution  ?  At  least,  let  us  know  that 
those  who  have  followed  Christ  closest  on  earth  will 
be  first  in  his  heavenly  kingdom  ? — on  the  contrary,  we 
read,  Many  that  be  first  shall  be  last :  no  arbitrariness, 
no  jealousy,  not  even  personal  recompense,  shall  dis 
turb  that  award  of  consequence  by  way  of  fitness, 
which  I  suppose  we  call,  in  a  figure,  the  incorruptible 
balance  in  the  hand  of  the  Eternal  Judge. 

If  we  consider  how  little  of  detail,  except  in  manifest 
figure,  Christ  has  thrown  into  his  pictures  of  that 
spiritual  world,  which  he  specially  came  to  make  known, 
we  may  be  led  to  think,  that  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
(and  the  province  of  Revelation,)  does  not  consist  in 
communicating  knowledge  of  any  sort,  save  one,  (cer 
tainly  not  in  dictating  limits  to  knowledge  in  general,) 
but  in  giving  a  stronger  impulse  to  all  our  higher  in 
stincts,  so  turning  them  into  aspirations,  by  unveiling 
to  us  the  Divine  nature,  exhibiting  personally  what 
God  is,  what  Man  ought  to  be.  Such  a  view  explains 
that  inference  of  eternal  life  from  the  Mosaic  designa 
tion  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  which 
might,  if  treated  merely  as  an  interpretation  of  a  text, 
merit  the  objections  often  rudely  brought  against  it ; 
but  which  truly  entered  into  as  an  appeal  to  our  higher 
apprehension  of  God  as  necessarily  the  Life-giver, 
becomes  full  of  marvellous  depth,  significant  of  the 
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wisdom  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Thus 
again,  Christ  seems  to  fulfil  Nature,  subduing  in  her 
that  lawless  element  which  we  conceive  of  as  diabolical ; 
taking  away  the  shadow  of  unfulfilment  which  lay  upon 
all  our  endeavours  j  and  not  denying  anything  good 
in  the  old  Gentile  world,  but  quickening  with  more 
fruitful  life  the  humanity  out  of  which  that  good 
sprang. 

Two  features  only  strike  us  as  prominently  distinct  in 
Christ's  revelation  of  the  life  to  come ;  and  in  these  He 
does  not  deny,  but  confirm  the  higher  of  the  anticipa 
tions  which  had  gone  before.  He  lends  no  counte 
nance,  without  a  correspondent  warning,  to  the  grossly 
physical  imagery  which  was  intended  as  symbolical, 
but  has  been  perverted  into  literal  description  of  that 
which  neither  eye  has  seen  nor  ear  heard.  If  he  would 
hold  out  as  a  greater  than  any  earthly  terror,  the 
flames  and  the  worm  to  come,  he  distinctly  adds  that 
the  flames  are  not  such  as  are  lighted  and  quenched ; 
the  worm  not  such  as  creeps  and  dies.  So,  if  he  sanc 
tions  the  idea,  so  fondly  cherished  by  many  of  us,  of  a 
re-union  beyond  the  grave  of  those  who  have  loved  and 
lost  on  earth,  he  adds,  that  there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage ;  neither  do  they  die  any  more ; 
for  they  are  equal  to  the  angels ;  that  is,  the  spirits 
made  perfect  are  free  from  all  earthly  accidents.  There 
the  wine  is  new,  the  symbol  changed,  the  sacrament 
no  more  needed. 

If  we  choose  to  employ  imagination  on  such  things, 
room  for  it  seems  innocently  left  Only,  let  not  our 
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picturings  bo  of  the  gross  form  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  savage  zealots  threw  their  own  vindictiveness 
into  their  dreams  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  For  us 
it  is  a  sufficiently  awful  thought,  to  conceive  of  spirits 
lost  to  the  contingencies  of  better  things  once  granted 
them,  henceforward  looking  back  on  forfeited  oppor 
tunities,  or  watching  the  effect  of  their  own  deeds  and 
words  in  the  world  which  they  have  left  behind; 
doomed  perhaps  to  drink  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of 
expiation  in  witnessing  undone  the  work  which  they 
ought  to  have  done ;  and  still  in  course  of  doing,  or  likely 
to  be  done,  among  the  children  or  inheritors  of  their  ex 
ample,  those  things  which  they  ought  not  to  have  done. 
For  the  happier  realm,  it  is  best  to  rest  simply  in 
God.  That  thought  suffices ;  and  is  not,  to  those  who 
have  trusted  Him  in  life,  an  unmeaning  thought.  Our 
parable  perhaps  leads  us  one  step  further;  for  the 
mention  of  Abraham,  as  that  of  the  patriarchs  elsewhere, 
suggests  a  society  of  all  those  who  have  gone  before, 
who  through  faith  obtained  a  good  report,  and  out  of 
weakness  were  made  strong.  The  prospect  of  such 
communion  with  the  noblest  spirits  made  perfect  (in 
whatever  form  of  activity  or  contemplation  we  may 
conceive  it  exercised)  seemed  to  Rome's  least  mortal 
mind  one  which  could  mitigate  the  sharpness  of  death. 
Certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  less  but  more  sustaining 
power  for  us,  if  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  the 
teaching  of  his  Apostles,  and  the  witness  to  this  day 
of  a  Church  throughout  the  world  founded  in  the  faith 
of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of 
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God,  have  meaning  and  power.  We  gladly  join  the 
hope  of  those  who  add  something  of  seeing  again  our 
own  kindred  and  friends;  but  whatever  is  hoped  of  this 
kind  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  Him  who  '  gives 
us  love,  but  lends  us '  objects  for  its  exercise ;  whom 
in  truth  we  love  best  on  earth,  while  we  love  most 
those  whom  He  has  entrusted  to  us  in  any  way ;  but 
who,  if  He  has  not  with  death  set  the  seal  of  finality  on 
earthly  companionships,  certainly  propounds  Himself 
to  us  through  them  as  their  Katifier  and  Sanctifier, 
therefore  as  the  arbiter  of  their  conditions,  and 
possibly  as  their  perfecting  End.  Let  them  not  grudge,, 
if  they  share  that  subordination,  which  even  He  whose 
glory*  was  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began, 
and  whose  kingdom  will  endure  till  its  end  be  accom 
plished,  yet  declared  characteristic  of  his  own  mission, 
rule,  and  pre-eminence — subordination  to  the  Father's 
glory  and  will. 

The  second  distinctive  feature  of  Christ's  teaching 
of  the  life  to  come,  is  that  He  holds  out  no  prospect  of 
a  change  from  one  side  of  the  great  gulf  to  the  other. 
He  does  not  forbid  us  to  entertain  the  ideas  of  growth 
or  advancement ;  going  as  it  were  from  strength  to 
strength,  as  star  differs  from  star  in  glory  :  (though  in 
a  kingdom  where  humility  is  greatness,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  who  will  seek  it :)  on  the  other  hand,  He  does  not 
exclude  the  dread  possibilities  of  eternal  pain,  or  of  fall 
ing  from  one  depth  to  another  of  self-condemnation. 
Only  in  his  doctrine  the  great  gulf  remains  fixed ;  the 

*  St.  John  xvii.  5. 
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impulse  given  in  this  life  upon  earth  is  suggested  as 
determining  for  ever  the  line  of  character  and  of  des 
tiny. 

We  are  neither  reasoning  here  with  those  who 
contemplate  extinction  in  death  as  the  lot  of  Man,  nor 
blaming  those  who  in  humanity  shrinking  from 
monkish  pictures  of  torture,  or  in  charity  imagining 
for  themselves  the  love  of  God,  conceive  of  a  place  for 
repentance  beyond  the  grave.  Neither  of  these  is 
Christ's  doctrine :  the  first  has-  all  his  authority,  and 
all  our  best  hopes,  against  it ;  the  second  can  plead 
nothing  but  a  sentiment,  which  would  be  more  con 
sistent  if  it  could  deny  the  sad  reality  of  pain.  I  am 
not  blaming  either  view;  but  understand  the  first, 
while  I  shrink  from  it ;  and  admire  the  feeling,  but 
cannot  recognize  the  reason,  of  the  second. 

In  truth,  this  notion  of  God's  permitting  men's  souls 
to  suffer  for  a  certain  period,  seems,  like  the  Komish 
purgatory  (to  which  it  bears  a  spiritual  affinity,)  not  so 
much  a  part  of  '  Natural  Religion/  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  conscience  even  without  testimony  approves,  as 
one  of  those  imaginations  which  human  nature,  eager 
to  penetrate  the  unknown,  is  apt  to  substitute  for  the 
simplicity  of  faith.  It  associates  itself  logically  with 
the  practice  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  which  we  have 
not  the  heart  to  blame,  but  which  is  opposed  to  all  we 
have  reason  to  believe  of  the  finality  of  the  direction 
given  by  this  world's  doings,  and  is  utterly  unsanc- 
tioned  by  Christ.  If  Monica  desired  to  be  remem 
bered  at  the  altar  after  her  death,  Monica's  master 
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tells  us,  that  the  Father  Himself  loveth  us.  Surely  it 
is  time  that  this  carrying  not  merely  of  aspirations, 
but  of  presumptuous  or  mistrustful  theories,  puffed  up 
by  a  fanciful  mind,  into  that  better  world,  should  give 
place  to  a  more  Christian,  child-like,  trust  in  God. 
Better  almost  than  prayer  for  the  departed,  would  be 
praying  to  them ;  but  this  would  be  robbing  the 
Father  of  the  unbounded  trust  and  unshared  devotion, 
which  His  Son  earned  and  purchased  for  Him  from 
mankind.  How  much  better  to  say,  '  Lord  of 
Augustine's  prayer,  remember  mine/  The  paternal 
conception  of  Deity  is  far  from  being  the  only  one 
which  scientific  observation  of  the  world  and  analysis 
of  Nature  may  suggest  to  a  contemplative  mind  ;  but 
it  is  the  one  aspect  which  Christ  has  specially  revealed, 
as  concerning  all  men  in  their  need  j  and  whatever  may 
be  innocently  reasoned  of  infinity,  or  absoluteness,  or 
causation  in  darkness  and  destruction  no  less  than  in 
light  and  life,  still  anything  which  removes  us  farther 
from  the  Father,  and  multiplies  Mediators  and  veils,  as 
if  He  did  not  Himself  love  all  who  strive,  as  children, 
to  become  partakers  of  His  nature,  is  an  undoing  of 
Christ's  work  in  the  world.  One  God  and  one  Media 
tor,  one  Death  and  one  Judgment  (Heb.  ix.  27),  one 
Eternity,  and  one  Word  pervading  it,  even  that  Word 
of  truth  which.  Christ  spake,  in  human  form,  (for  we 
must  be  judged  by  human  tests,)  yet  eternally  suffi 
cient  for  all  men's  judgment^  are  amongst  the  corner 
stones  of  a  faith  which  can  be  adapted  to  anything, 
yet  is  the  same  for  ever.  Such  a  faith,  not  encum- 
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bered  by  the  law  and  traditions*  of  those  who  slew 
the  lord  of  our  souls,    we  find  truest  for  life,  and  think 
it  safest  for  dying.     The  souls  of  the  righteous.,  (and 
our  righteousness  is  by  forgiveness  and  faith,)  are  in 
the  hands  of  God ;  so  that  no  torment  can  touch  them. 
Although  the  transfer  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  Gros- 
pel  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave  to  any  earthly 
state,  (whether  of  ideal  elevation  in  thought,  or  of  mil 
lennial  progress  in  social  improvement,)   neither  satis 
fies  the  sacred  text,  nor  the  cravings   of   our  immortal 
instincts,  it  may  yet  be  destined  to  unlock  mysteries  as 
a  key  of  interpretation.     ( The  powers  of  the  world  to 
come'  are  about  us  here,  and  ought  to  be  within  us. 
"  The  Dead,  who  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God"  in 
St.  John,  v.  25,   are  the  spiritually  dead  among  his 
contemporaries ;  though  three  verses  lower  a  more  lite 
ral  resurrection  seems  introduced.     There  is  a  power  of 
resurrection,  as  St.  Paul  says ;  a  rising  again  of  hearts 
out  of  sorrow,  and  of  souls  out  of  sin ;  of  nations  out  of 
despair,  and  of  churches  out  of   death.      Again,  the 
coward,  who  has  carried  away  an  ill- saved  life  from 
some  hard-fought  field,  or  who  has  anyhow  stabbed 
the  comrade  at  his  side — and  hardly   less    the  man 
who  displays  prosperous  wealth  on  the  verge  of  bank 
ruptcy,  or  any  one  who  lives  in  tortuous  hypocrisy, 
dreading  discovery  all  his  days — may  be  asked  now, 
what  it  profits  a  man  to  gain  the  world,  and  to  lose 
his  soul  ?     A  thousand  texts  in  the  New  Testament 
will  never  disclose  their  full  meaning  to  us,  until  we 
*  Gal.  i.  14.     Phil.  iii.  3—9. 
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look  at  them  in  the  light  of  life  as  it  stands.  The  old 
instinct  of  the  orthodox  Church,  that  her  own  existence 
ever  constitutes  the  Millennium,  (though  she  has 
hardly  denned  it  into  an  express  doctrine,)  is  abun 
dantly  justified,  whenever,  like  her  Master,  she  feeds, 
heals,  teaches,  clothes  the  naked,  makes  the  blind  to 
see,  and  lifts  up  the  fallen ;  especially  it  is  justified, 
when,  instead  of  reviling  every  reformer  during  his 
task,  and  afterwards  claiming  his  work  as  her  own, 
she  takes  her  rightful  lead  in  unsaying  words  of  harsh 
ness  or  falsehood,  or  in  originating  humaner  thoughtSj 
and  refuses  to  be  comforted  with  official  phrases  for 
the  sale  of  men's  souls  to  be  cured,  and  of  men's 
bodies  to  be  led  to  disaster,  and  the  brutal  punishments 
which  the  latter  system  involves ;  or  again,  for  the 
degradation  of  social  masses,  and  the  needless  massa 
cre,  or  starvation,  of  helpless  races.  Even  democracy 
might  be  less  terrible,  if  we  remembered  that  Christ 
took  upon  Him  the  nature  of  the  multitude  :  "  Foras- 
"  much  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
"me." 

Again,  it  is  true,  our  preparation  for  hereafter  is 
duty  here.  We  may  look  with  the  men  of  Galilee  into 
heaven,  but  must  not  stand  in  life-long  gazing.  Though 
religion  is  the  life  of  duty,  all  attempts  to  substitute  as 
a  test  of  religion  the  show  of  feeling,  or  a  manner  of 
sighing,  or  anything  better  than  practical  duty,  are  apt 
to  fail.  The  unseen  must  be  justified  by  the  seen.  To 
God  we  may  stand  praying ;  for  men,  our  prayers  must 
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be  our  actions.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  so  vast  a 
hope  as  that  of  everlasting  life  should  not  exercise  a 
more  absorbing  influence  than  we  ask  for  it  over  this 
life  of  a  few  years  in  a  world  that  passes  away ; 
yet  not  more  strange,  than  that  the  love  of  God  is  best 
seen  in  love  for  our  neighbour.  We  need  not 
oppose  the  Divine  to  the  humane.  The  wife  or  mother 
who  loves  her  husband  or  her  children,  may  be 
loving  God  in  her  husband  and  in  her  children.  They 
err  greatly  who  distract  the  heart-strings  by  unna 
tural  antagonism. 

Heartily  acknowledging  such  a  baptism  of  earth  by 
heaven,  as  Christ's  innermost  mind  proclaims  to  us, 
we  still  are  not  disposed  to  abate  our  hold  on  that 
eternity  which  faith  looked  for  of  old,  and  which  our 
Master  guarantees.  If  other  teachers  tell  us  that  eter 
nity  is  'not  mere  duration/  let  them  say,  does  it  exclude 
duration  ?  Is  all  our  being  to  fade  into  feeling  ?  At 
least,  such  a  view  is  not  easy  to  understand ;  not  the 
simplest  sense  of  Christ's  teaching ;  not  consistent  with 
what  common  sense  conjectures,  or  with  what  our 
deeper  conscience  strives  by  reason,  tinged  with  faith, 
to  hold  fast.  If  others,  not  in  the  perplexity  of  meta 
physical  analysis,  but  in  selfish  worldliness,  refuse  to 
believe  anything  beyond  the  assurance  of  the  senses, 
and  ask  for  more  palpable  message  from  the  world  of 
spiritual  retribution,  we  can  but  answer,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  text,  if  they  believe  not  in  righteousness,  mercy, 
and  truth,  such  as  Moses  and  the  Prophets  teach — 
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and  if  they  trust  not  the  pledges  of  eternal  faithfulness 
in  giving  life  and  restoring,  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  have  superadded,  neither  will  they  be  per 
suaded  though  once  more  to-morrow  one  should  rise 
from  the  dead. 


B  2 


XVII. 

THE    PROPHETIC    CHRIST. 

"  Break  forth  into  joy,  waste  places  of  Jerusalem— the  Lord  hath  made 
bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations. — Depart,  go  out 
from  thence,  go  out  of  the  midst  of  her— you  shall  not  go  out  with 
haste,  nor  by  flight. — The  Lord  will  go  before  you,  and  the  God  of 
Israel  be  your  rear- ward.  Behold,  my  servant  deals  wisely  and  is 
exalted. — As  many  abhorred  thee,( so  marred  his  visage  more  than 
man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men,)  so  shall  he  cause  many 
nations  to  start,  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him. — Who  had 
believed  our  message,  and  to  whom  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord  laid 
bare  ?  When  he  grew  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground ;  he  had  no  form,  and  no  comeliness,  that 
we  should  look  upon  him  ;  and  no  beauty,  that  we  should  desire 
him.  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief ;  and  as  one  that  hideth  his  face  from 
us,  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  Surely  he 
bare  our  griefs,  and  earned  our  sorrows ;  yet  we  esteemed 
him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastise 
ment  of  our  peace  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  sore  we  were  healed. 
All  we  like  sheep  went  astray  ;  we  turned  every  one  his  own  way, 

and  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all 

Men  assigned  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  his  tomb  with  the 
oppressor  ;  though  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  guile  in 
Ms  mouth.  But  the  Lord  pleased  to  bruise  him  ;  he  put  him  to 
grief  ;  if  his  soul  makes  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  a  seed  that 
shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  Lord's  pleasure  in  his  hand  shall 
prosper.  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  abundantly  ;  by  his 
knowledge  (righteous  is  my  servant,)  he  shall  bring  righteousness 
to  many,  and  their  iniquities  shall  he  carry  away." 

ISAIAH  lii.  9— liii.  11. 

\_TJie  division  of  chapters  in  our  Authorized  BiUes  is  here  followed, 
although,  us  well  as  the  translation,  and  even  far  more  certainly,  it  has 
great  need  of  amendment.'] 

IT  is  pleasanter  for  a  Christian  congregation  to  hear 
of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  and  making  atonement  for 
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our  sins,  than  to  be  told  far  off  stories  of  Israel  in 
Babylon,  or  of  Jeremiah's  sufferings,  which  seem 
hardly  to  concern  us.  So  it  is  far  easier  for  a  Preacher, 
to  say  what  his  congregation  expects,  and  will  receive 
with  comfort,  than  to  vex  himself  and  them  by  things 
hard  to  find  out,  and  not  pleasant  when  found. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands  ? 
Are  we  to  explain  it  according  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers,  or  are  we  to  disguise  that  meaning 
for  our  own  convenience  ?  I  believe  our  congregations 
wish  us  to  tell  them  the  truth ;  and  as  this  is  always 
most  acceptable  to  God,  who  makes  the  Truth  set  us 
free,  so  with  religious  people,  my  experience  is,  no 
difficulty  arises  from  telling  them  the  plainest  truth. 
For  instead  of  proudly  rebelling  against  God,  by  com 
plaining  that  His  Word  is  not  different  from  what  He 
has  made  it,  they  humbly  accept  His  will,  and  rejoice 
in  what  He  teaches  them ;  and  by  this  method  they 
come  round  to  have  more  glorious  views  of  redemp 
tion  than  they  could  ever  have  reached  otherwise. 

We  cannot  read  carefully  the  prophet  called  Isaiah, 
without  finding  the  chapters  from  about  the  fortieth  to 
the  sixtieth  turn  upon  God's  comforting  his  people,  and 
speaking  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  because  her  war 
fare  in  Babylon  was  accomplished,  and  her  iniquity 
pardoned,  c.  xl.  1,  2.  So  even  that  "worm  Jacob" 
need  not  fear,  for  he  was  still  God's  servant,  c.  xli. 
14 — 8 ;  therefore  he  should  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged, 
c.  xlii.  4,  until  he  set  judgment  in  the  earth.  Blind 
and  deaf  as  this  wanderer  appeared  to  the  mighty 
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nations  among  whom  he  was  exiled,  (c.  xlii.  and  xliii.) 
God  sent  for  his  sake  to  Babylon,  and  bade  his  servant 
not  fear,  xliv.  2 — 21,  since  for  his  sake,  (x]v.  4,)  He 
had  called  a  conqueror  by  name,  to  build  the  holy  city, 
and  to  let  go  her  captives  without  reward.  So  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  sat  down  in  the  dust,  when 
the  arm  of  the  Judge  of  all  nations,  the  Dweller  of 
Eternity,  was  laid  bare ;  the  isles  at  length  listened 
when  Jehovah  said,  Thou  art  my  servant,  Israel,  in 
whom  I  will  be  glorified,  (xlix.  3.) 

"  Awake,  put  on  strength,  Arm  of  the  Lord,  as  in 
"  the  generations  of  old."  When  this  at  length  takes 
place,  says  the  Prophet,  the  ransomed  of  Jehovah 
come  with  singing  to  Zion ;  (li. — lii.)  the  cup  of  trem 
bling  is  taken  out  of  the  captive  city's  hand ;  she  puts 
on  her  strength,  and  her  beautiful  garments  :  the  feet 
of  heralds,  with  news  of  her  coming  children,  are 
beautiful  along  the  mountains;  her  children  depart 
out  of  Babel,  and  touch  no  unclean  thing ;  for  the 
rescuing  arm  of  Jehovah  is  laid  bare. 

In  that  day,  Jehovah's  servant  prospers,  and  is 
counted  wise.  The  nations  start  to  find  truth  in  him, 
whose  words  had  seemed  incredible.  They  own  that 
the  arm,  which  had  seemed  to  them  shortened,  can 
still  be  laid  bare.  So  the  sufferings  of  Israel  have 
been  an  offering  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  nations. 
They  have  produced  a  sacrificial  effect,  enabling  God  to 
treat  an  improved  mankind  better  than  He  could  other 
wise  have  done.  Thus,  like  all  good  deeds,  all 
generous  toils,  all  great  sorrows  piously  borne,  even 
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these  pangs  have  tended  to  God's  honour,  and  to  the 
good  of  man.  No  victim,  stricken  at  the  altar,  is  more 
practically  an  offering  for  sin,  than  a  holy  and  zealous 
nation,  led  captive  in  one  sense,  on  the  human  side,  on 
account  of  its  faithful  protest  against  servile  idolatry ; 
though  in  another  sense,  on  the  divine  side,  its  captivity 
may  be  due,  not  to  its  faithfulness,  but  to  its  short 
comings. 

But  not  all  children  of  a  nation  live   up  to  its  true 
idea.     Not  all  Israelites  are   worthy   of  that   sacred 
name,  the  upright  race,  the  princes  of  God.     Even 
within  the  fold  there  is  an  inner  circle ;  an  election 
within   the   election ;  a  kernel  within  an  overgrown 
husk ;  a  few  who  cherish  the  life,  while  many  are  con 
tent  with  the  form.     Chief  amidst  these  faithful  and 
approved,  is  the  prophet  who  ever  lived  to  God ;  who 
warned  his  people,  foretold  their  exile,  foretold  also 
their  return.     Kejected  of  his  own  people,  imprisoned, 
and   perhaps  stoned  to   death,  he  hid  his  face  from 
shame,  and  gave  his  back  to  the  smiter.     Yet  all  that 
he  spake  has  come  true.     He  atoned  by  his  patience 
and  his  prayers  for  the  sins  of  his  countrymen  who 
smote   him.      He   helped   them   to  convert   in   time 
foreign  nations.     So  by  his   knowledge,    since    God's 
servant  was  righteous,  he  brought  righteousness   to 
many.     So  in  him  was  fulfilled  the  mystery,  whereby 
for  ten  righteous  men's  sake  Divine  justice  offers  to 
spare  the  guilty  city ;  through  the  zeal  of  Pliinehas 
atonement  is  made  for  a  lapsed  nation;  for  David's 
sake,  Jerusalem  is  protected  from  the  besieger ;  and  by 
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the   sufferings  of  Christ   Mankind' s   great   wound  is 
healed. 

It  may  strike  some  Protestants  as  a  difficulty,  that 
an  atoning  value  thus  seems  to  be  found  in  human 
actions  or  sufferings ;  whereas  they  generally  feel,  that 
proper  merit,  or  the  power  of  atonement,  can  belong 
to  no  child  of  Adam,  but  only  to  the  unspotted  Lamb, 
the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Son  of  God.     Such  a  feeling 
is  most  natural  to  us.      But  if   we  consider  carefully, 
we  shall  find  something  more  in  common  between  the 
cases,  than  we  at  first  supposed.     There  was  a  divine 
principle  at  work  in  the  righteousness  of  the  prophets 
and  men  of  God  of  old.     Again,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  was  exhibited  outwardly  in  a  human  form.    His 
body  and  soul  were  man's  body  and  man's  soul.      His 
1 '  person/'  we  say,  was  Divine ;  that  is,  we  affirm  the 
Divinity  behind  the  Humanity,  but  we  affirm  it  by 
faith,  and  not  as  the  object  of  touch,  or  sight,  or  hear 
ing.     What  we  touch  and  behold  is  the  Son  of  Man, 
doing  good ;  what  we  hear  from  him,  has  a  goodness 
more  than  human,  but  not  in  other  than  a  human  form  : 
with  deity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  latent,    (and  let  us 
never  forget  the  impassible,  invisible,  inferential  nature 
of  deity,)  as  man  he  suffers,  and  as  man  he  atones. 
The  excellence  of  his  patience  is  divine  ;  but  the  form 
of  his  suffering,  the  nature  of  his  pain,  is  human. 

Nowhere  is  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  better 
explained  than  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
also  his  divine  character  is  most  emphatically  taught. 
Though  he  were  a  son?  says  the  sacred  writer,  yet 
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learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  that  he  suffered. — 
Heb.  v.  8.  Though,  he  were  a  Son.  Notwithstanding 
his  divine  sonship,  and  one-ness  with  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  yet  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  learned  obedi 
ence.  It  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved  his  life  ;  to 
have  returned  unscathed  to  Galilee  ;  or  in  many  ways 
escaped  from  his  task — not  here  to  dwell  on  earlier  or 
remoter  possibilities,  of  which  we  can  hardly  reason. 
But  how  then  should  mankind  be  saved?  Not  by 
the  Pharisee's  bondage  of  the  letter.  Not  by  the 
Sadducee's  barren  endeavour  to  bind  men's  minds 
within  the  range  of  this  world.  Not  by  any  selfish 
lawlessness,  which  feels  no  sin,  because  it  owns  no 
law.  None  of  these  could  enlighten  or  set  free  the 
soul.  Nor  could  mankind  be  justified  by  any  victim 
which  could  bring  merely  blood ;  bulls  and  goats  could 
bring  that ;  any  man  for  himself  could  bring  that ;  for 
even  gladiators  and  the  lowest  criminals  are  profuse 
of  their  own  blood ;  but  God  needed  a  better  sacrifice 
than  all  these. 

So  Christ  came,  not  grudging  his  own  life's  blood ; 
but  making  it  precious,  not  by  the  pain,  which  we  have 
seen  would  be  merely  human,  but  by  its  sacrificial 
patience,  which  was  alone  Divine.  So  necessary  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  divine  character  is  this 
great  doctrine,  that  he  atoned  by  something  better 
than  blood;  for  that  would  not  have  been  Divine; 
though  it  is  true  that  as  Man  he  suffered,  as  Man  he 
atoned ;  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedi 
ence  by  the  things  that  he  suffered. 
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We  do  not  sufficiently  remember  that  Christ's  sacri 
fice  began  in  Gethsemane,  if  not  even  long  before.  We 
think  of  the  thorns,  the  nails,  the  cross.  We  forget 
the  long  anticipation ;  the  utter  solitude  ;  the  nerving 
of  the  soul  in  prayer ;  the  offering  up  of  the  human 
will.  Nothing  but  experience  could  make  it  credible, 
how  much  men's  conceptions  of  our  Saviour's  charac 
ter,  and  of  the  Divine  justice  as  well  as  goodness,  may 
be  debased  by  exclusive  dwelling  on  the  physical  as 
pects  of  this  redemptive  tragedy,  and  by  forgetting  all 
its  spiritual  side,  the  Father's  tender  love  to  mankind, 
the  Son's  sacrificial  obedience. 

After  all  explanations,  the  question  recurs,  why  is 
one  person's  death  the  salvation  of  others  ?  But  this 
is  to  ask,  why  pain  is  remedial ;  or  why  we  may  all,  by 
sympathy,  bear  one  another's  burdens;  why  often  we 
atone  for  our  neighbour's  wrong,  by  helping  him  at 
the  cost  of  our  own  purse,  our  labour,  our  character ; 
why  a  principle  of  ransom  seems  interwoven  into  the 
constitution  of  nature ;  why  by  giving  their  own  lives 
many  have  become  the  benefactors  of  their  kind ;  why 
on  a  humbler  scale  household  duties  involve  risk,  and 
personal  charities  exact  sacrifice;  why  the  innocent 
and  guilty  are  so  involved  in  common,  that  one  often 
seems  to  atone,  the  other  to  be  vicariously  saved.  So 
long  as  we  reason  with  men  who  see  in  the  constitution 
of  the  world  a  divine  government,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  death  of  Christ  within  the  analogies 
which  that  government  presents. 

The  .case  becomes  different,  when  men  adopt  our 
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analogy  with  the  world  we  live  in,  and  retort  that  it 
seems  to  them  only  an  analogy  to  something  highly 
perplexing,  perhaps  fortuitous,  certainly  obscure.  We 
may  then  wish  some  of  our  advocates  had  not  been  so 
eloquent  in  disparaging  the  perceptions  of  conscience, 
and  the  principles  of  moral  reasoning ;  since  to  remove 
all  the  ennobling  elements  out  of  the  nature  which 
Christ  took  upon  him,  when  he  made  it  in  himself  a 
mirror  of  Deity,  seems  an  unhappy  preparation  for 
building  up  his  faith. 

Still  this  appears.  Whether  we  call  the  world  a 
system  or  a  chaos,  it  is  full  of  the  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  action  and  re-action,  doing  and  suffering. 
We  endeavour  to  view  it  as  a  harmony,  having  its 
forecast  in  the  Divine  mind.  Whatever  redundancy  of 
effort,  or  earning,  or  merit,  enables  man  to  aid  his 
brother,  or  Christ  to  save  mankind,  is  at  the  lowest  a 
cause  flowing  over  from  its  personal  sphere  into  bene 
ficial  effect  for  others.  We  most  easily  image  to 
ourselves  this  kind  of  action  as  goodness  or  mercy  in 
relation  to  man,  and  as  sacrifice  in  relation  to  God. 
We  have  somewhat  greater  difficulty  in  bringing  it 
under  the  idea  of  justice,  and  the  image  of  law.  If  we 
remove  blame  from  pain,  we  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
residuary  pain  without  blame  is  properly  called  penalty  ; 
or  that  pain  in  itself,  apart  from  its  remedial  effects  or 
moral  accompaniments,  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to 
God.  Those  who  prefer  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  acknow 
ledge  it  to  be  something  distinct  from  the  legal  image  ; 
and  those  who  press  more  the  legal,  appear  to  change 
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or  lose  the  religious  conception  of  sacrifice.  Yet 
if  we  conceive  in  the  Divine  mind  forecasts  of  all  that 
happens  in  the  world,  we  may  believe  that  whatever 
good  effect  results  among  men,  (as  for  example, 
Christian  peace  of  mind  and  salvation,)  had  its  corres 
pondence  in  some  Divine  fitness.  We  should  prefer 
considering  whatever  law  is  penally  satisfied  by 
vicarious  suffering,  as  the  law  in  its  external  and  penal 
accidents,  rather  than  as  the  highest  or  innermost  law, 
which  is  coincident  with  the  Divine  mind  purposing 
right  and  enacting  goodness.  We  should  like  to  say, 
correction  is  the  design,  pain  the  accident.  So  a 
very  profound  sense  would  appear  in  the  old  concep 
tion,  that  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  necessity 
received  as  price  the  pain,  but  God  the  obedience.  So 
the  idea,  which  a  large  study  of  nature  forces  upon  us, 
that  the  Almighty  Creator  himself  submits  to  restraints, 
(though  according  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
these  are  self-imposed  restraints)  would  find  a  sugges 
tive  analogy  in  this  suffering  of  one  who  came  forth 
from  God,  that  his  brethren  of  mankind  might  be 
ransomed  and  set  free.  So  Christ  '  bare  men's  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;'  and  yet  that  which  both 
pleased  God,  and  redeems  man,  is  not  the  pain,  but 
the  loveliness  of  the  obedience,  which  in  him  was 
perfect,  and  which  in  our  lesser  measure  we  learn  from 
him.  Yet  in  the  widest  sense,  who  dare  say,  that  any 
effect,  penal,  or  sad,  or  sanguinary,  is  without  creative 
antitype  in  the  Causer  of  all  causes  ? 

It  is  a  great  thing,  if  we  can  bring  unity  into  our 
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view  of  nature  and  our  faith,  by  tracing  the  same 
principles  pervading  both.  It  seems  probable  that  if 
men  would  avoid  exaggeration,  and  the  admixture  of 
untheological  interests  or  passions,  this  might  be  done. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  little  thing  for  Christians,  if, 
instead  of  perverting  the  Old  Testament,  they  could 
see  it  gradually  growing  into  the  New.  The  prophet 
prepares  us  for  the  Saviour,  and  Israel  is  the  forecast 
of  the  Church.  The  same  principle  of  saving  men  by 
suffering  for  them,  and  of  the  servant,  or  son,  rejected, 
of  those  whom  he  justifies,  may  be  found  to  pervade 
both.  Hence  also  an  immense  encouragement  to  all 
those  who  have  trusted  a  spiritual  conscience  against 
materialism,  faith  against  formalism,  the  spirit  against 
idolatrous  literalism,  for  the  hope  of  the  days  to  come. 
Israel  amongst  the  nations,  and  the  faithful  prophet 
amongst  fallen  Israel,  and  Christ  amongst  fallen  man 
kind,  have  all  preached  one  truth,  manifested  one  God, 
exhibited  one  atoning  principle,  experienced  one  rejec 
tion,  merited  in  turn  one,  or  a  kindred,  triumph.  The 
virtue  of  that  truth  is  not  faded,  nor  the  principle  of 
that  atonement  exhausted,  so  long  as  men  offer  it  up 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


referred  to  above,  may  be  found  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  2nd 
book  of  his  treatise,  Cur  Dens  homo.  No  one  could  be  more  emphatic 
than  he  is  upon  vicarious  "satisfaction,"  or  compensation  to  Deity. 
The  point  in  which  he  differs  widely  from  other  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  is  usually  supposed  to  represent,  is  that  he  makes  the  value  of 
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the  payment  consist  in  the  loveliness  of  the  life  laid  down.  "  Vita  liac 
"  plus  est  amabilis,  quam  peccata  sunt  odibilia.  Non  possum  hoc  non 
"  intelligere.  Putasne,  tantum  bonum,  tarn  amdbile,  posse  sufficere  ad 
"  solvendum  quod  debetur  pro  peccatis  totius  mundi  ?  Imo,  potest 
"  plusquam  infinitum.  Vides  igitur,  quomodo  vita  hasc  vincat  omnia 
"  peccata,  si  pro  illis  detur."  Aperte.  §  xiv.  Again,  in  §  xviii.  which  is 
continued  to  the  end  ;  "  Vitam  hujus  hominis  tarn  sublimem,  tarn 
''  pretiosam,  apertissime  probasti,  ut  sufficere  possit  ad  solvendum,  quod 
"  pro  peccatis  totius  mundi  debetur."  On  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Will, 
Anselm  speaks  strongly  in  the  De  Incarn.  Verbi,  §  iii.  The  famous 
passage  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Person,  and  on  the  utter  incom- 
mensurateness  of  all  our  human  illustrations  with  the  reality  of  the 
mysterious  distinctions  in  the  Divine  Being,  may  be  found  at  the  close  of 
the  same  Treatise  ;  De  Incarn.  V.  §  viii.  with  which  may  be  compared 
the  more  interesting  passage  in  the  Monologium,  §  Iviii.  and  the  pre_ 
ceding  and  following  chapters.  Most  remarkable  of  all  is  Anselm's 
comment  on  2nd  Cor.  iii.  throughout;  where  he  distinguishes  the  exter 
nal  law,  which  slays,  from  the  internal  law,  which  justifies  ;  his  distinc 
tion  between  the  letter  and  spirit  hardly  falling  short  in  breadth  ef 
Augustine's  or  Luther's.  "  Qui  sequitur  Literam,  translata  verba  sicut 

"  propria  tenet et  cum  audierit  sacrificium,  non  excedit 

"  cogitatione  illud  quod  fieri  de  victimis  pecorum  vel  terrenis  fructibus 
"  solet.  Ea  demum  est  miserabilis  animse  servitus,  signa  pro  rebus  acci- 
"  pere,  et  supra  creaturam  corpoream  oculum  mentis  ad  hauriendum 
"  setemum  lumen  levare  non  posse." 

Peter  Lombard,  though  far  from  having  Anselm's  vision,  is  almost 
equally  explicit  in  tracing  the  moral  element  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's 
death  :  "  Ad  quid  ergo  voluit  pati,  et  mori  ?  .  .  Pro  te,  non  pro  se 
"  .  .  .  .  ut  ipsius  passio  et  mors  tibi  esset  forma  et  causa  ;  forma 
"  virtutis  et  humilitatis  ;  causa  glorise  et  libertatis ;  forma  Deo  usque  ad 
"  mortem  obediendi ;  causa  tua3  liberationis  ac  beatitudinis.  Aperuit 
"  enim  nobis  per  mortis  et  passionis  tolerantiam,  quod  per  precedentia 
"  non  meruerat ;  scilicet  aditum  paradisi,  et  redemptionem  a  peccato,  a 
"  pcena,  a  diabolo." — Pet.  Lomb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  De  causa  mortis  et 
passionis  Christi. 

Much  ampler  illustrations  from  the  old  writers  may  be  found  either  in 
the  body  or  the  Notes  of  Archbishop  Thompson's  Hampton  Lectures,  by 
which  the  sentiment  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Sermon  may  have  been 
partially,  I  hardly  know  if  altogether,  suggested. — Bishop  Latimer,  in 
his  seventh  Sermon  before  Edward  VI,  (Serm.  xiii.  Park,  ed.)  says,  "  I 
4  ( would  be  as  loth  to  derogate  anything  from  Christ's  death,  as  the  best 
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"of  you  all:" — yet  again — "The  whole  passion  is  satisfaction  for  our 
"  sins,  and  not  the  bare  death,  considering  it  so  nakedly  by  itself ;  for 
«<  the  manner  of  Scripture  is  to  be  considered.  It  attributeth  our  salva- 
"  tion  now  to  one  thing,  now  to  another  that  Christ  did  ;  where  indeed  it 
"  pertaineth  to  all."  Brit  indeed  the  authorities  for  tracing  a  moral  or 
spiritual  element  in  sacrifice,  and  for  making  the  virtue  of  our  Lord's 
death  more  acceptable  to  God  than  its  pain,  are  as  numerous  as  the 
thoughtful  or  higher  stamp  of  writers  who  have  touched  the  subject, 
since  Christendom  began.  Even  Calvin,  for  his  own  reasons,  says, 

"  Nimis  insulsi  sunt,   qui tantum  in  externo  carnis 

"  supplicio  insistunt." — Matth.  xxvii. 


THE    END. 
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